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A SAROYAN TRILOGY — I 





MY SHOES 


A SHORT STORY FROM 1933 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Cro 


Note 

In 1983 my writing had not yet appeared 
in a national magazine, but during that 
year I worked rather well and steadily. 

I wrote many short stories, each of them 
experimental in the sense that I hoped to 
find out from the writing of many kinds 
of stories which kind suited me best, only 
to discover in the end that I could not 
settle for any specific kind, as such. 

Early in the year I began a long novel 
which I soon abandoned for two reasons: 
first, because the Armenian newspaper 
published in Boston, Hairenik Daily, which 
had invited me to be a contributor, 
was unable to bring out the novel 
in daily installments; and second, because 
quite frankly, I. became bored with the 
whole idea, which was to trace the lives 
and fortunes of three kinds of Armenians, 


(3) 


beginning in three different cities in Arme- 
nia and ending in three different cities in 
America: Markar, as I remember it, was a 
peasant-farmer who was transplanted (or 
transplanted himself) from the city of 
Moush to the city of Fresno; a merchant 
in Van became a merchant in New 
York; and a  poet-preacher (probably 
my father) of Bitlis died an early death, 
amidst failure, poverty and sorrow, in San 
Francisco. 

Novels that take eight or nine hundred 
pages in which to trace something or other 
are all right now and then, I suppose, but 
I just couldn’t be bothered in 1938. 

During the month of October I wrote 
a “novel” to which I gave the high-flying 
title of Trapeze Over the Universe, and 
out of which came, I should say, my first 
accepted short story, The Daring Young 
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Man on the Flying Trapeze, which was 
written only several days after the novel 
had been finished. 

I took what I believed to be a thousand 
to one chance and sent the story to the edi- 
tors of Story Magazine, recently transferred 
from various places of Europe to New York. 
My note to the editors was belligerent. I 
dared them not to accept the story and still 
pretend they were interested in new writ- 
ing and new writers. I had become sick and 
tired of rejection slips, or patronizing letters 
(telling me how to write) from unknown 
editors of insignificant magazines; and I 
had decided late in 1982 not to send any 
more stories to any more editors, but to go 
on writing until I was thirty, at which time 
I planned to examine my work and decide if 
I wanted to continue in the profession of 
writing. 

The reason I broke the rule was simple: 
I believed the story had a chance. 

Waiting for word from editors when a 
writer has hopes, or is willing to pretend 
he has, is a special kind of joy and anxiety 
I suppose only unpublished writers. know. 

But then the whole business of being a 
writer, let alone an unpublished one, is a 
little mad, and I mean in the clinical sense. 

To begin with, the aspiration to write is 
not recognized by anybody as a real one 
with real possibilities. A man can decide 
to be a doctor, for instance, and he can go 
to school, and study, and meet all the re- 
quirements, and eventually become a doc- 
tor. And thereafter there is never an or- 
ganized critical fraternity which reports 
publicly on the effectiveness or non-effec- 
tiveness of his work. Any doctor may make 
mistakes and continue to be a doctor, and 
even to enjoy the protection of his fellow 
professionals. On the other hand, there is 
no formal procedure to the business 
of becoming a writer of any kind. 
There is no such thing as going to school, 
turning out so much work, and then being 


taken in by a magazine or a publishing 
house, as a doctor is taken in by a hospital. 
_ Thus, the first requirement for the would- 
be writer would appear to be a willingness 
to work very hard for ten or fifteen or 
even twenty very important years of his 
life, without any guarantee that all of the 
time and effort shall not have been in vain. 

In short, the would-be writer must be 
impractical at the outset, and a very wild 
gambler. 

This tends to increase his loneliness, to 
point up his isolation, and to make of him 
something at best midway between a harm- 
less eccentric and a sorrowfully comic 
character. 

After the age of twenty, society (one’s 
family and friends, at any rate) expects 
a man to fit into a proper order of things, 
to find a place in an acceptable pattern, 
to work, to keep regular hours, and to be 
able to pay his way to respectability, a 
proper social life, a wife, a home, children, 
promotions, plans for retirement. 

Nobody is willing to believe in the would- 
be writer’s writing, least of all the experts. 
(The very term Rejection Slip is insulting, 
and the text of each of them is painful for 
the would-be writer even to behold — for 
there is no point in reading it. It is 
meaningless and is meant to be.) 

Nobody says of the would-be writer, 
“He is going to become a writer.” It is 
assumed that he is not, and the assumption 
is powerful. The would-be writer must be a 
little crazy to dispute the assumption and 
to hold fast to the theory that even against 
such overwhelming odds he is in fact going 
to become a writer someday — and of 
course the sooner the better: perhaps to- 
day, perhaps tomorrow. 

In any case, while I waited for word 
from the editors of Story, I did a great 
deal of walking all over San Francisco. 
I lived at that time on Carl Street, next 
door to the Polytechnic High School, about 
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five miles from the heart of town. I am not 
going to go into the importance to the 
would-be writer of doing a lot of walking 
during his apprenticeship, because he never 
knows where he stands in his apprentice- 
ship; and if he walks a lot it’s not because 
he has reasoned that it is important for him 
to do so, but because he hasn't carfare. 

My shoes were important to me, there 
is no doubt about that. I needed them more 
than I needed anything else except a 
place to sleep and something to eat. 

I believe (although I am not sure) that 
it was while I was waiting for word from 
the editors of Story that I lived and wrote 
My Shoes, which is a deliberately facetious 
story about an unpublished writer. 

Now, it goes without saying that the 
material could have been worked into 
another kind of story entirely, but this hap- 
pens to be the story into which the material 
came together. 


I shall not pretend that twenty years 
later I have not cut a great deal out of the 
story, or that I have not revised most of 
the rest of it, for I have done both. I have 
done so on behalf of the reader, if it turns 
out that there shall be one. As a writer I 
have no obligation to myself after material 
has been put to use in one way or another, 
my obligation is to the stranger I hope shall 
someday take the time to read what I have 
written. 

Now, I did not in 1983 believe that I had 
any such obligation to any such stranger, 
and as right as I may be today, I may have 
been then, too. I certainly refused to re- 
vise my writing in those days. I even be- 
lieved that revising was cheating, but of 
course I wasn’t willing at that time to ac- 
cept the probability that all art is purpose- 
ful cheating. The point isn’t worth labor- 
ing. 

At last, a few days before Christmas, I 
saw the mailman of my neighborhood come 
up the street, stop at my door, and drop 
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something in the mailbox. Among the mail 
I found a letter from the editors of Story. 
Yes, they wanted the story. Furthermore, 
they said I could expect a check for $15 
sometime soon. It would be difficult — 
certainly time-taking — to make known now 
what this meant to me then, so I shall only 
say that if I had been a little bats before 
the letter arrived I went clean off my nut 
after it did, only now there seemed to be 
quality to my madness, and I may say 
quality of a high order. 

I was both delirious with astonishment, 
and altogether matter of fact about this 
new circumstance in my career as a writer, 
and in my life as a personality which pre- 
ferred not to remain forever anonymous. 

I began to make plans for the immediate 
future, and for the practical use of the 
fifteen dollars. When the money reached 
me I spent eleven dollars for an over- 
coat, and the rest of the money for paper, 
envelopes, clips, and postage stamps. 

It is not my intention at this time to 
imply that My Shoes is a kind of lost and 
found masterpiece by an unpublished 
writer who, as luck would have it, turned 
out to be great. If anything, I was probably 
as great when I was unpublished as I shall 
ever be, although I am willing to acknow- 
ledge that I hadn’t at that time learned as 
much as I have since learned about the art 
and business of writing. 

I am not implying, either, that after 
twenty years of professional writing I am 
an expert in the profession, or that it is 
at last a profession in which a reasonable 
predictability exists concerning the quality 
of work I may do in a year, or the amount 
of income this work may bring me. 

Both the profession and [ myself remain 
a little impractical and unpredictable to 
this day. 

Shoes are still very important in my life, 
and while I have half a dozen pairs, includ- 
ing a brandnew pair in a box where they 
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have already remained six years, I stay 
with a particular pair until it is virtually 
unwearable. I also polish all of my shoes 
myself — first, because the saving is great, 
second, because I can do a better job than 
any bookblack I ever saw, and finally, be- 
cause the business of polishing my shoes 
satisfies my soul. 

I walk on my feet, and my feet are put 
into shoes whenever I am ready to walk, 
that’s all. 

a 


MY SHOES 


The job of writing a novel while a wri- 
ter’s feet are in worn-out shoes is difficult, 
as such a circumstance not only affects his 
circulation, but also his style. A good pair of 
shoes establishes a security between a 
writer and the world that is most desirable. 

It is unfortunate therefore that my only 
pair of shoes has approximated, from long 
walking, a state very near total disintegra- 
tion: the ball of each foot is exposed, so 
that on all my walks I go partly barefooted, 
and in the heart of town where lighted 
cigarettes fall thickest I may be seen almost 
any day leaping suddenly; as in church I 
dare not cross my legs. That is the price I 
pay (and gladly) for the honor of being a 
great, if unknown, writer. 

The novel I am writing moves forward 
slowly; a. paragraph a day, sometimes a 
single sentence, and not rarely only one 
word. Yesterday the word was cold, and so 
was the climate. (I address myself for the 
remainder of this paragraph to those who 
simply read and do not know — cannot ima- 
gine — the daily ordeal of an honest writer: 
to you, ladies, and to you, gentlemen, and 
to all of my cousins, my daily production 
may seem meager, but I am prepared to 
offer a polite explanation to the ladies and 
gentlemen, and to swear at my cousins: 
I take pride in the enormous amount of 
bad writing I have had the skill not to 
put to paper. Furthermore, my integrity is 
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sustained by the fact that although I have 
been writing for almost ten years I am 
not responsible for one bad novel. It is a 
pity, in my opinion, that no prize exists 
for the writer who best refrains from add- 
ing to the world’s bad books. ) 


How have I managed this marvelous 
achievement? 

Well, it is quite simple. 

Until I am sure that I am ready to write 
greatly, I don’t write at all. I walk. 

For such a technique it is better to own 
a pair of good shoes than a typewriter, al- 
though two pair would be better. 

And so, in my life, walking is a very im- 
portant business. As I walk on my own two 
feet, vanity, ambition, and other absurdi- 
ties fall away from me, and I view the 
world with the clear eye of art, truth, wit, 
and humility. 

My plans as I walked to town this morn- 
ing were precise and pleasant: I would 
enter a shoe shop and have my worn-out 
shoes repaired. 

At the first shop I was amazed to learn 
(since I had been able to borrow only a 
dollar and a half from my brother-in-law 
Joe) that the cost for the repairs would be 
a dollar and seventy-cents, ten cents addi- 
tional for sewing. 

“I will return this evening,” I said. “I 
am late for work.” 

At several other shops the cost proved 
very nearly the same, now a bit less, now 
a bit more. 

All morning, on top of everything else, 
I hadn’t had a cigarette, and I wanted one 
badly. 

At last I found a shop that advertised a 
rate for repairs that I could afford: sixty- 
five cents for half-soles, thirty-five for 
heels, and, the clerk said, twenty-five cents 
to take care of the rips, since there were 
five of them. This came to a total of a dollar 
and a quarter, leaving enough to cover the 
cost of a package of cigarettes and seventy 
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sheets of writing paper from Woolworth’s. 

I felt grateful, and immediately removed 
my shoes. 

“To avail yourself of these bargain 
prices,” the clerk said, “it is necessary to 
leave your shoes at our shop twenty-four 
hours. There is an additional charge for 
work done while you wait.” 

“How much will it cost, to have the work 
done immediately?” 

“A dollar and sixty cents,” the clerk said. 

I put on my shoes and said I would re- 
turn later. I walked home, a distance of five 
miles, and tried on a pair of my brother-in- 
law Joe’s discarded shoes. They were al- 
together out of shape, in worse condition 
than my own, and although I felt uncom- 
fortable in them, I was determined that 
they would do until my own shoes were 
repaired. 

I walked back to the shop, and the clerk 
announced that my shoes would be ready 
to wear the same hour the next day. He 
handed me a slip of paper with my name 
written on it. 

“Shall I pay now or tomorrow?” I asked. 

“Tomorrow,” the clerk said. 

It was now two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and since I had not yet smoked a cigarette 
I bought a pack and smoked one, then ano- 
ther, and another, so that in half an hour 
two fingers of my right hand were stained, 
and the corner of my mouth was scorched. 

It was difficult to walk in Joe’s shoes, 
so I went to the Public Library to sit down. 
I took Chekhov's Letters to a table in the 
great Reading Room, but all of a sudden 
a pretty girl sat at the table immediately 
across from me, and there went the letters 
right out the window. In an hour I read 
forty pages without understanding one 
word. 

When the girl got up to go, I remember- 
ed that I needed a breath of fresh air my- 
self. In the hallway she opened her hand- 
bag, and from it fell a slip of paper, which 
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I picked up quickly and handed to her. 
On the slip of paper was written: two 
cans tomato sauce, two bars soap, one box 
matches. 

“Are you a stranger here?” I said. 

“No,” the girl said. “I was born in San 
Francisco.” 

“Tm a stranger here,” I said. 

“Oh,” the girl said. “Where are you 
from?” 

“Russia,” I said. “I've been here only 
four years. I’ve been living in New York.” 

“You speak good English,” the girl said. 

“My father,” I said, “was English. He 
was a mechanic in Moscow. My mother was 
Polish. Are you Spanish?” 

“No,” the girl said. “I'm Roumanian.” 

“Well, it’s practically the same thing,” 
I said. ‘ 

We left the building and walked across 
the street to the Civic Center Park. An old 
man stood near the fountain feeding pige- 
ons crumbled pieces of stale bread. He toss- 
ed the crumbs to the birds with the ges- 
ture of one sowing wheat. 

We took a bench and watched the man. 
I began to smoke cigarettes quickly. 

“My name is Charles Dilkins,” I said. 
“What yours?” 

“Esther Bercovitz,” the girl said. 

“Yes, that’s Bulgarian,” I said. “You look 
Spanish all right.” 

“Roumanian,” the girl said. 

“Well, it’s all the same,” I said. “What 
were you reading at the library? I’m a writ- 
er. 

“Are you, really?” the girl said. 
“Yes,” I said. “I use a pen-name. You've 
probably read some of my stories.” 

“Are you really a writer?” 

“Yes, of course,” I said. “I'm working 
on a novel now.” 

“What name do you write under?” the 
girl said. “Maybe I’ve read one of your 
books. I do a lot of reading. But you don’t 
look like a writer.” 
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“I know,” I said. “I look more like a read- 
er, I guess.” 

“What name do you use?” 

“Sherwood Anderson.” 

“Are you Sherwood Anderson?” 

“That’s one of my pen-names,” I said. 
“I have several others. Ever hear of Theo- 
dore Dreiser?” 

“I saw him last year,” the girl said. “He 
was walking on Powell Street, and a friend 
of mine said, that’s Theodore Dreiser, 
the writer. He’s sort of fat.” 


“Well,” I said, “I never use the name 
Theodore Dreiser. I use other names, main- 
ly Sherwood Anderson.” 

“Tve heard of you all right,” the girl 
said. “But I’m afraid I’ve never read any of 
your books.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. “I'll dedicate 
my next novel to you.” 

“That's very kind of you.” 

“Not at all. I was looking for somebody 
suitable to dedicate it to.” 

“But you hardly know me,” the girl said. 

“I know you well enough,” I said. “A 
writer knows more about people than they 
do themselves. You'll like my novel.” 

“What's it called?” 


“The Merry Money of Beggars.” 

“Oh, you are a writer!” the girl said. 

I lit another cigarette quickly. 

“The novel,” I said, “is about a young 
man who has no money.” 

“I see,” the girl said. 

“Of course,” I went on, “in order to write 
about such a young man it is necessary 
for me to live the part. I have all the 
money I need, but I must pretend to be 
poor while I’m writing the novel.” 

“Is that the way books are written?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you make a lot of money writing?” 

“Yes. I have a Cadillac.” 

“I thought all young writers are poor.” 

“They used to be,” I said, “but these days 
things are different. Last year a friend of 
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mine showed a net profit of fifty-seven 
thousand dollars.” 

“He must have done a lot of writing,” 
the girl said. “When do you writers find the 
time to write so much?” 

“Oh,” I said, “it’s easy. A writer is always 
on the job. His hours are all hours.” 

“I didn’t know that,” the girl said. 

“Oh, yes,” I went on, “a good writer is 
always alert for new material. Last Christ- 
mas, for instance, when the rest of the 
world was being happy, I sat in my room 
in a sweat working on a story called Joy 
to the World. And what did I get for it?” 

“What?” 

“Influenza.” 

“Did you have a fever?” 

“One hundred and four, but I got a good 
story out of the fever, too. Did you know 
that during the two weeks in which Voltaire 
was ill with typhoid fever he wrote an 
opera, six essays denouncing Catholicism, 
four against the French government, a six- 
act play, and seventy-two letters?” 

“No,” the girl said. “I’m a Catholic.” 

“That's all right,” I said. “Now, in the 
novel I'm writing the young man who has 
no money meets a beautiful girl in an art 
gallery. They take a fancy to one another.” 

“They do?” 

“Yes. Would you like to see a movie?” 

“All right,” the girl said, so we got up 
and walked together to the Golden Gate 
Theatre on Market Street. 

Matinee admission was thirty-five cents. 
As for my shoes, that was tomorrow. 

We entered the great cathedral of dark- 
ness and secrecy on tip-toe. 

Movies are all right in their place, 
I guess, but it is the comfort of the plush 
seats in the movie mansions that I cherish 
most, and I was pleased to sink contentedly 
beside my companion with not the faintest 
regret that the recovery of my shoes was 
now an uncertainty of the future. Tomor- 
row if I wished to walk to the zoo it would 
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have to be in Joe’s shoes, but no matter. 
One thing at a time is a good policy. 

“Now they’re married,” the girl said sud- 
denly. 

“Who?” 

“Martin and Helen Hayes.” 

“Who's Martin?” 

“Ronald Colman.” 

“What picture is this?” 

“Arrowsmith,” the girl said, “from the 
novel of the same name by Sinclair Lewis.” 

I sat up and watched carefully. 

“A nice picture,” I whispered at the end. 

“Yes,” the girl said. “She died.” 

“Helen Hayes?” 

“Yes. I don’t see why they couldn't let 
her live.” 

“Yes,” I said. “Live and let live. On the 
other hand, don’t you see that Mr. Lewis 
wished to impress us that life is sad?” 

The vaudeville overture fortunately sil- 
enced us. It was a medley of classical com- 
positions by Irving Berlin, Walter Donald- 
son, Lew Pollack, and Franz Schubert. Next 
a curtain was parted, another raised, and 
the first act began. 

The lady of a song and dance team, per- 
forming the role of a racketeer’s moll, said, 
“T love him,” and then added, “but I hate 
him,” so that my companion said,” What's 
she mean?” 

“She hasn’t made up her mind yet,” I 
said, and added to myself: “Write an essay 
and send it to Harper’s Magazine on The 
Influence of D. H. Lawrence on the 
Song and Dance Teams of American Vau- 
deville. Say, the influence of D, H. Law- 
rence on the song and dance teams of 
American vaudeville is inestimable. Then 
start estimating.” 


At the end of the show we left the theatre 
refreshed and inspired, and went to a rest- 
aurant where I impressed my friend with 
the generosity of those who engage in writ- 


ing. 


“Eat all you like,” I said. 

“I'm glad I'm helping you with your no- 
vel,” the girl said. 

“It's a pleasure to be helped by you,” 
I said. 

“I love children,” the girl said. “Do you?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

I escorted the girl to her home, and 
then, since I no longer had the price of a 
streetcar ride, I began the long walk home. 
When I got there it was a few minutes after 
eight and I found Joe sitting in my room 
pretending to be reading Ouspensky’s Ter- 
tium Organum. He was beginning to nod 
from having been up since four in the 
morning to get to his job at Jack Isola’s in 
the produce market. 

“It says here,” Joe said, “ ‘If rationality 
exists in the world, then it must permeate 
everything, although manifesting itself var- 
iously.” What does that mean?” 

“The hell with it,” I said. “I been talk- 
ing all afternoon myself, and I got a head- 
ache. Any mail for me?” 

“Yes,” Joe said. “This bill.” 

I dropped the bill in the waste-basket 
and removed Joe’s shoes. 


“Where'd you find those shoes?” Joe 
said. 

“Joe,” I said, “my shoes are in the shop, 
and I've spent the dollar and a half I bor- 
rowed from you this morning.” 

“What for?” 

“I met a pretty girl.” 

“Just a millionaire on the loose, is that it?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I began telling lies and 
showing off, and couldn’t stop until the 
money was all gone. I told her I was Sher- 
wood Anderson, I took her to a movie, and 
then I took her to a restaurant. Now I'm 
broke.” 

“Who's Sherwood Anderson?” 

“He’s a writer, too.” 

“Is she a nice girl?” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“I wish you'd write a best-seller,” Joe 
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said, “so you could live like a millionaire 
all the time.” 

“So do I.” 

“Well,” Joe said, “I can’t lend you any 
more money unless I win a prize on a lot- 
tery ticket or something.” 

“I hope you do,” I said. 

Joe went home and I sat down to work 
on my novel. 

For two hours I worked very hard and 
wrote two sentences I feel I shall never 
have occasion to regret. 

I then opened the windows of my room, 
and prayed. 

“Our Father,” I said, “who art in Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. If I have been a 
fool this day, it has been to Thy glory. If 
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I have uttered one lie after another, it has: 
been for Thy amusement. Lord, there are 
enough who groan lamentations, which I 
presume must bore you; as for me, I have 
no gift for it. I cannot worship except 
with a joyous heart. Although I am ill- 
clothed, although my stomach groans from 
fasting, and my body shivers with cold, I 
have nothing for Thee save gratitude. Thy 
kingdom come: there is no better school of 
writing. Amen.” 

Hushed by the enormity of space, the 
endlessness of time, and grateful to God 
for the solemnity of the night, and the bene- 
diction of sleep, I went to bed; but in the 
midst of sleep I sat up with a start to write 
down one last idea: “Write a story about 
your shoes.” 
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The Fire - Prevention Man 


and His Sister 


A VERSE 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


the fire-prevention man 

ten years old at ten at night 
speech pitched deep 

in grand falsetto baritone 

throws his weight around the house 
looking for loopholes and hazards 
followed in admiration by his sister 
asleep on her feet: 

now look here mister 

you've got to be more neat 

those newspapers on the floor 

get them out as quick as you can 
they'll burn your house down 
before you can get to the door 

and that junk in the corner 

I give you fair warning 

has got to go: 


_that junk’s my writing 
it’s getting late: 


against the law: 
what is? 


to write 
paper burns you know: 


well anyhow 
to bed: 


(11) 
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watch that cigarette 

don’t forget it there 

don’t set those books on fire 
who wrote those books? 


I did 

you two had better get to bed: 
against the law 

don’t write any more 

let somebody else write 

and set himself on fire: 


to bed I said: 


never mind to bed 
I've got a fire to prevent: 


prevent it then 
and get to bed: 


takes time mister 
all night sometimes: 


not tonight: 


look here will you 
inside this refrigerator: 


something wrong? 


(deep thought: what’s the loophole here? ) 
not enough food in there: 


what's that got to do with fire? 
burns you up: 


all right 
to bed: 


the grand falsetto ends 
let’s set fire to the house, he says: 


yes, his sister says: 
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what for? 
fire, fire, they cry together: 
nothing doing 
now off to bed 


and so they go 
looking at one another 


for being only children again 
and brother and sister 
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THE STOLEN SECRET 


A SHORT PLAY 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Man. 
Woman. 
Boy. 
Girl. 
Animal. 


Man: Well, here we are, then —— 
come to the latest moment of time — 
time, a thing we do not understand. What's 
a century? A hundred years. What's an 
hour? Sixty minutes. What’s an hour a cen- 
tury ago? Us. What’s an hour a century 
from now. Us. We are time, such as it is, 
and such as we are. 

Woman: So we are, but what about tea? 
Do you want tea, or would you rather have 
coffee? 

Man: Coffee, thank you. I'm trying to 
restore order, and you want me to 
choose between tea and coffee. Coffee, 
then. I hate them both, I may say. 

Woman: I'm sorry. Most people are 
quite fond of them. Sugar? Cream? 

Man: Sugar. Cream. Anything else? 

Woman: You're getting awfully old. 

Man: Yes, I know. My time is running 
out, no doubt — so coffee, sugar, cream, 
and so on. Is that right? Keep eating? Keep 
busy with cups and saucers and ——? 

Boy: Saucers? The flying ones, I mean. 
From Mars, or wherever it is they're sup- 
posed to be coming from. Isn’t there a 
little cold meat to go with the coffee? 


(14) 


Man: Yes, get the young man a little 
cold meat —— beef, or lamb, or pork, I sup- 
pose. Whatever creature it was that was 
slaughtered not long ago so that we might 
have something more to eat. Something 
more. (To Man representing Animal) Fish? 
Or bird? Salmon? Or stork? 

Animal: Stork? Are storks being eaten, 
too? 

Girl: Perhaps not, but it might be a good 
idea. After all, too much is more than 
enough. The stork delivers a child to its 
parents, and stays for dinner. That is, 
their dinner. The child’s dinner. One stork 
to a child. That’s enough. 


Animal: As you say. We've never com- 
plained. 

Girl: That’s your trouble, and we always 
have. That’s what makes us so superior. 
Look at our clothes, for instance. Look at 
the things we wear. 

Man: Look at the things they don't. 

Animal: You are ashamed, and’we aren't. 
You do everything we do, and a million 
things more, but you deny what you have 
done and we don’t know what we have 
done. 

Boy: You don’t? 

Animal: Dog eat dog, I mean, as you 
say, only dogs don’t eat dogs. Animals eat 
other animals, though, and that’s all there 
is to it. Neither the eater nor the eaten re- 
grets it. Beef, lamb, or pork, as you say: 
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a cow, a sheep, a pig. Why should you be 
ashamed of eating them? Why should you 
deny being animals, too? 

Woman: Tea or coffee? 

Animal: Neither, thanks. 

‘Woman: A glass of water? 

Animal: A stone of any kind —— to look 
at, not to eat. I have noticed lately that my 
hunger is satisfied by looking at a stone. I 
don’t quite know why. But please go on. 
This meeting is not for me. 

Man: On the contrary, it is for you as 
much as it is for us. You are the represen- 
tative from the Animal Family. (Suddenly) 
What does the cat actually think? Can you 
tell me that? 

Animal: The house cat? 

Man: Yes, precisely. Inside the house, 
living with the Human Family. That is to 
say, what does the cat, for instance, think? 

Animal: Well, I can’t say I think any- 
thing, for I don’t, and I never have. I look, 
i see. 

Man: You have feelings. What do you 
feel, walking on carpets inside the house, 
moving on four soft feet, far below the 
heads of the members of the Human Fami- 
ly, moving on two feet? What do you feel? 

Animal: Nothing. I suppose I'm waiting. 

Boy: For what? 

Animal: I don’t quite know. I don’t sup- 
pose I need to know. 

Woman: A dog, then. Surely a dog thinks 
something. , 

Animal: No, I don’t. I really don't. 

Boy: Then what’s all the barking about? 

Animal: Bow-wow? 

Boy: Yes, bow-wow. 

Animal: Bow-wow. What does bow-wow 
mean? Doesn't mean anything. Bow-wow 
means bow-wow. What would you have it 
mean? Hurrah? 

Girl: A horse, then. Surely you will not 
pretend a horse doesn’t think. 

Animal: I tell you I have never had a 
thought in my head, or for that matter in 
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my foot. I just haven't, that’s all. What does 
a man think? What does a woman think? 
What does a boy? A girl? 

Woman: I think we'd better have some 
coffee. It’s no good starting the meeting 
with everybody annoyed with everybody 
else. We're all in the same boat. 

Girl: And the boat’s sinking, is that it? 

Boy: Or the boat's on fire. As the saying 
is, The boy stood on the burning deck. So 
he did, I suppose. 

Woman: (To Animal) Do have a cup of 
coffee? 

Animal: (Takes a cup from tray) Thank 
you. (He sips.) 

Woman: Now, isn’t that better? 

Animal: Thank you. 

Woman: Now, can all of us just drink 
our coffee and for heaven’s sake not be so 
glum because we've got it into our heads 
that it is the end of the world all of a 
sudden? 

Boy: I don’t mind if it is the end of the 
world. I never have. 

Woman: But at the same time let’s not 
be cynical, either. Just drink this coffee and 
wait a moment. 

Girl: Now, you know perfectly well I 
want to get married, and it just isn’t hap- 
pening, that’s all. 

Woman: The coffee, please. Just the 
coffee now for a moment. 

Man: And very good coffee it is, too. 

Woman: Do you actually believe we've 
come to the end of our rope? 

Boy: But you yourself just said coffee 
for a moment. 


Woman: Oh, well, we've had a sip or 
two, and I speak of the whole matter with- 
out excitement. I don’t believe we’ve come 
to the end of our rope at all. That’s what 
I mean. As far as I'm concerned everything 
is the same as ever. Now, isn’t that so? 

Man: Not quite. 

Woman: What is it that’s happened? 
What is it that’s different? 
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Man: Well, now, you're a woman, and I 
may say a woman who is both beautiful 
and clever. 

Woman: I’m so glad that youre able 
to speak that way again. 

Man: But the fact is that either you can’t 
think at all or you've decided thinking 
is useless, because I’ve explained to you 
precisely what it is that has happened, and 
what it is that is different. Many times. 
Perhaps too many times. 

Girl: Oh, well, then, once more won't 
do any harm. 

Man: We are, here, the Human Family. 

Boy: So we are. 

Man: We are safe at home, only our 
home isn’t safe any more. 

Boy: But we know that. 

Man: We are two thousand million 
men and women of all ages at home in 
every part of the earth. With us are a 
thousand times as many animals of all kinds 
on the surface of the earth, under it, in the 
sky, and in the sea. 

Girl: We know that, too. 

Man: This morning the sun came up. 
Last night the moon came up, and the sky 
was filled with stars. All far away, and all 
very near, millions of miles away, and mil- 
lions of years, but right here, and right 
now, too —— as we are. 

Animal: I wish I had a stone to look at. 
A small rock. A pebble. 

Woman: Would the diamond in this 
ring do? 

Animal: I’m afraid not. I can’t see a 
diamond. 

Woman: I just don’t happen to have a 
pebble. 

Animal: It’s all right. 

Boy: Can’t you remember one? 

Animal: Of course I can. That’s why I 
want to look at one. What’s the good of 
just remembering a rock? I want to look 
at one. (To Man) I’m sorry. 

Man: Not at all. But to go on. I have 
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been asked to state once again what it is 
that has happened, and what it is that is 
different. Well, it’s this. (He holds some- 
thing small in his fingers. ) 

Woman: What is that? 

Man: This, as I have told you again and 
again, is a secret. The 99th Secret, the 
smallest, the most astonishing, wonderful, 
powerful, and dangerous. 

Boy: Why don’t we just give back the 
secrets to the Indians? 

Man: Because we didn’t get them from 
the Indians, because we are the Indians, 
because we can’t give anything back to 
anybody. 

Woman: All well and good. The 99th 
Secret. We certainly can just put it aside 
and go about our business, can’t we? 

Man: Not quite. The 98th Secret, only 
a little less powerful than the 99th, has 
been removed from its proper place by one 
of us here, and until it has been returned 
everybody and everything is in grave dan- 
ger —— of coming to an end. 

Boy: Isn’t everybody in danger of coming 
to an end anyway? 

Man: Everybody is promised a proper 
end, and entitled to it, but the end we are 
worried about is not a proper end. 

Boy: What’s the difference? An end is 
an end, isn’t it? 

Man: A proper end is also a beginning, 
but an improper end is entirely an end, and 
that’s no fun at all. 

Girl: What can the 99th Secret do? 

Man: Well, it can cancel us — all of us. 
Once and for all. 

Woman: Whoever has the 98th Secret 
must put it back, that’s all. 

Man: Not quite. The 97th and a good 
many others have been stolen and put back 
any number of times, and that is the thing 
that makes everything different. That con- 
tinuous business of back and forth, anxiety 
and relief, and then new anxiety, has made 
us quite sick. This time the Secret must be 
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put back and left there —— forever. Other- 
wise I am afraid we have come to the end 
of our rope. 

Boy: Forever? That would be a dictator- 
ship, wouldn't it? As free creatures, we 
must always have a right to lie or steal or 
kill, and pay the consequences, mustn't we? 

Man: I’m tired, I’m tired. I can’t talk 
to my own wife and children any more. I 
give up. It’s too much. I can’t be bothered 
any more. 

Woman: Im glad. Really, I am. Why 
don’t you lie down and have a nap? 

Girl: Yes, it’s such a nice afternoon for 
a nap. 

Boy: You ought to take a nap. 
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Animal: The nearest thing to a stone I've 
ever seen is the head of a man who is 
asleep. 


Woman: Lie down and sleep. We'll all 
be very quiet. 


Man: Have you lost your wits, to ask 
me to lie down? (Angry) You know that’s 
what I want to do. Well, I'm not going to 
—— for you! Now, each of you, listen to me 
carefully. It’s very simple. [ll explain the 
whole thing again, and whoever has stolen 
the Secret must put it back, and this time 
let it stay put until we can find a sensible 
and proper use for it. Now, listen very 
carefully, please. 














THE RIDDLE OF 
BERIA , 


VAHAN NAVASSARDIAN 


The year 1953 signalized two fateful 
events in the Soviet Union: the death of 
Stalin (March 5), and the fall of Beria 
(exact time of his liquidation unknown). 
The exit of these two men, the death of 
the one and the liquidation of the other, 
seem to suggest a mysterious connection. 
Assuming that Beria had no share in the 
exit of Stalin, the latter’s passing certainly 
had a decisive bearing on the end of Beria. 
Assuredly Beria would have had an entire- 
ly different fate had Stalin been alive. 

The first official announcement of Beria’s 
fall was made on July 10, 1953, when the 
Tass Agency shocked the world with the 
following “Information” communication 
broadcast in the name of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union: 

“These days a plenary session (Plenum) 
was held of the Central Committee of the 
USSR Communist Party. The Plenum, hav- 
ing heard and examined the report of Com- 
rade G. M. Malenkov, President of the 
Central Committee, in regard to L. P. 
Beria’s guilty, anti-party and anti-govern- 
mental activities in the interests of foreign 
capitalism and with the aim of undermining 
the Soviet Government, and designed for 
the treasonable action of subordinating the 
Soviet Government and the USSR Com- 
munist Party to the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, adopted a resolution to dismiss 
him from the framework of the Central 
Committee of the USSR Communist Party 
and to expel him from the ranks of the 


USSR Communist Party as an enemy of the 
Communist Party as well as an enemy of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union.” 

Immediately after this broadcast, the 
Tass Agency broadcast a second “Infor- 
mation communication” in the name of the 
Presidium of the Supreme USSR Council. 

“In view of the fact that, of late, there 
have been brought to light L. B. Beria’s 
criminal and subversive activities in the 
interests of foreign capitalists, and with the 
aim of undermining the Soviet government, 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet Coun- 
cil, after having duly examined the com- 
munication of the USSR Ministers’ Council, 
has decreed as follows: 

1. To relieve Beria of his post as First 
Deputy President of the USSR Council of 
Ministers and of his post as Minister of 
USSR Internal Affairs. 

2. To refer the case of Beria to the USSR 
Supreme Court.” 

The general expression of “these days” 
clearly indicates that the authorities deli- 
berately kept the public in the dark in re- 
gard to the actual date of Beria’s arrest 
or his liquidation. It is not plain just when, 
where, or under what circumstances, a man 
who was protected by imposing forces, was 
suddenly disarmed and forced to surrender 
by his enemies. Had his arrest taken place 
in the usual routine, both his dismissal and 
the accompanying official communication 
would have been effected by the custo- 
mary “Ukaz” (edict) signed by the Presi- 
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dent and the Secretary of the Supreme 
Council. Beria was liquidated in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Without doubt it took 
a long struggle and much bloodshed by the 
time they finally liquidated Beria, either 
by capturing him alive, or destroying him 
in a bloody clash. 

We have a vague intimation of the ap- 
proximate time of Beria’s seizure in the 
official indictment which was published in 
Pravda and Izvestia on December 17, 1953, 
some five months after his summary dis- 
missal. 

“On June 26, 1953,” the indictment be- 
gins, “the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, having examined the charges against 
Beria submitted by the USSR Ministers’ 
Council decided. . .” 

It is obvious that it took Malenkov quite 
a few days to prepare his report to the 
Presidium, for the Presidium to adopt the 
report, and later to present the same re- 
port to the plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
as referred to in the official “information 
communication” of July 10. 


We still have another indirect testimony 
which goes to prove that Beria’s fall took 
place days before June 26. On June 27, 
in the Grand Theater of Moscow there 
took place the second presentation of Ivan 
Shaborin’s new ballet “The Decemberists” 
under the direction of the noted conductor 
Melik-Pashayan. Taking the description 
from the published reports of Pravda and 
Izvestia, the official Communist Yerevan 
organ “Soviet Armenia” writes the follow- 
ing. 

“The affair was attended by government- 
al leaders: Comrades Malenkov, Molotov, 
Voroshilov, Khrushchev, Bulganin, Kagano- 
bich, Mikoyan, Saburov, Prevukhin, Sch- 
vernik, Ponomaranko and Malyishev.” (So- 
viet Armenia, June 30, 1953). 

There is no mention of Beria in this 
report. The first nine names present the 


ten-member new Politburo (Presidium) 
which came into existence as a result of the 
bloodless coup d'etat immediately after 
Stalin’s death, March 7, 1953, without 
Beria. 

We have recorded this incident simply 
in order to point out that if days before 
June 26 they had not successfully settled 
the case of Beria, naturally, the victorious 
Politburo would not have attended the 
Ballet with its entire personnel. 

By July 10, 1953, when the bomb an- 
nouncing the dismissal of Beria was fired, 
the whole country was already prepared 
for the shocking news. The upper echelons 
— party or governmental — which held the 
reins of a vast country’s administration, 
from one end of the realm to the other, no 
doubt were aware days and weeks before 
that Beria already had been liquidated. 

For this very reason, even on July 10th, 
simultaneous with the official announce- 
ment of Beria’s downfall, there was a flood 
of resolutions from all corners of the land 
pouring into Moscow, condemning the de- 
feated man in most insulting terms, and 
congratulating the victors in lavish adula- 
tory adjectives. 

Moreover, this flood of congratulations 
began to pour in as early as July 9th, one 
day before the official announcement when 
the residents of Moscow were supposed 
to know nothing officially in regard to the 
liquidation of the all-powerful Beria. 

In its issue of July 10th, 1953, Pravda 
wrote: 

“Yesterday, July 9th, in the collonaded 
hall of the Ministers’ Home there took place 
a joint session of the Plenums of the Mos- 
cow regional and city committees and the 
activists of the Moscow party in which the 
results of the Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the USSR Communist Party were 
discussed. The session was attended by ap- 
proximately two thousand persons.” 

The words “The result” obviously had 
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reference to the anti-party and anti-govern- 
mental activity of Beria. From the exten- 
sive report it is obvious that the approxi- 
mately two thousand attendants received 
the decisions of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Council with unanimous and en- 
thusiastic acclaim, namely, to expel Beria 
from the Party ranks and to turn over his 
case to the USSR Supreme Court. 


In this historic session inflammatory 
speeches were delivered by Mikhailov the 
Party Secretary of the Moscow region, the 
Academician Topchiev, Professor Vovchen- 
ko, the writer Simonov, and many others. 
In these speeches the accusers branded 
Beria as ‘as base enemy of the party and 
the people, ‘a base agent of international 
imperialism, ‘a monster,’ ‘an indescribable 
scoundrel,’ and ‘a traitor.’ 


All of this goes to prove that the citizens 
of the Soviet Union already knew about 
Beria’s isolation — and perhaps his exe- 
cution — not on July 10th, or July 9th, or 
even on June 26th when Malenkov was 
giving his report, but long days and even 
weeks before that time. 


In the Soviet world everyone is regarded 
as a suspect, and for this very reason it it 
difficult to say in what manner the con- 
spiracy was started, whether it was Malen- 
kov against the Berias, or the exact oppo- 
site, the Berias against the Malenkovs. 
What we know for a certainty is that the 
conspiracy was started from the 19th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party and from 
there it extends to the mysterious death 
of Stalin, then comes the case of the fifteen 
“terrorist” doctors, and ends with the li- 
quidation of Beria and his followers. 

To comprehend fully the successive 
phases of the bloody liquidation of Beria 
and his six accomplices we have at our 
disposal three official accusing documents: 
The radio broadcast of July 10th and the 
supplementary articles in Pravda and Iz- 
vestia; the December 17, 1953 indictment 
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of the USSR Attorney General; and the 
sentence of the USSR Supreme Court, Dec- 
ember 23, 1953. 

The specific charges against Beria, as en- 
umerated in the Attorney General’s indict- 
ment were: 

1. The subordination of the Party and the 
government to the Ministry of Internal Af- 
fairs with the aim of seizing the govern- 
ment. 

2. Arbitrarily filling the Ministry of In- 
terior with heirlings who were personally 
devoted to him. 

8. Intention to undermine and to destroy 


the system of collective farming, known as 
the Kolkhoz. 

4, Sowing seeds of dissention among the 
peoples of the Soviet Union by undermin- 
ing the fraternal spirit and by inciting na- 
tionalism. 

5. Violation of the principle of collective 
leadership in the party and the govern- 
ment, as opposed to the principle of per- 
sonal dictatorship. 

6. A vital connection between Beria’s ac- 
tivities and the nationalistic uprisings in 
East Germany and the satellite nations. 

7. Collusion with the secret service of 
foreign nations. 

In addition, Beria is accused of trying 
to seize the government immediately after 
Stalin’s death. To this end, a number of ter- 
roristic purges are laid at his door, such as 
the murder of M. S. Kedrov, a member of 
the Communist Party ever since 1902, form- 
er member of the OGPU, a man who is 
supposed to have had plenty on Beria. 

Another hint about the time of the liqui- 
dation of the conspirators is found in the 
official indictm=nt of December 17. The 
indictment states that Beria and his ac- 
complices will be tried by the punitive law 
of December 1, 1934. 

The December 1 law was passed after 
the assassination of M. Kirov, Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
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nist Party and member of the Politburo. 
Following are the provisions of this law 
pertaining to terroristic acts against high 
ranking officers of the government and the 
party: 

1. The trial of such cases must not ex- 
ceed ten days. 

2. The defendents must be faced with 
their indictment one day before the trial. 

8. The trial must take place without the 
presence of the two sides. 

4. No appeal from the sentence is permit- 
ted. 

5. For major crimes, the punishment — 
the death sentence — must be executed im- 
mediately after sentence is pronounced, 


The announcement of this decision in re- 
gard to the form of the trial presents an 
enigma. If the law of 1934 was to be enforc- 
ed, Beria should have been executed as 
early as July 10th, the day of the official 
broadcast, or even before June 26th when 
his case came before the Presidium. How 
come Beria and his six accomplices are 
alleged to have been executed after De- 
cember 23, three months after the expo- 
sure of their crime? The idea is absurd 
unless we assume that these men had 
been liquidated long since and that the 
sentence of December 23 was designed 
to pull the wool over the eyes of the public. 


Furthermore, the circumstances of the 
origin of the law of 1934 inject a new com- 
plication into the question. The 1934 law 
was enacted under a different regime when 
the country was in the hands of the so-call- 
ed All-Russian Executive Committee under 
the presidency of Kalinin. In 1936 the ex- 
traordinary USSR Congress (the Eighth) 
introduced “parliamentary” order in the 
Soviet Union, making it “the most demo- 
cratic country in the world.” From Decem- 
ber 5, 1936 to the death of Stalin the Soviet 
Union was governed by the 1936 Consti- 
tution. Article 111 of this constitution has 
the following provision in regard to defen- 


dents in court. “In trials in all courts of the 
Soviet Union the right of the defendent for 
self-defence is guaranteed, and by the same 
token all trials are to be conducted in 
open session, the only exception being such 
cases which have been foreseen by the 
law.” 


It is obvious that the constitution of 
1936 supercedes the law of 1934 and there- 
fore the decision to try Beria and his ac- 
complices by the law of 1934 is a clear vio- 
lation of the constitution of 1936. Plainly, 
Beria and his accomplices were tried and 
executed illegally. 

To avoid these contradictions of the law, 
the lies and the shams, the Kremlin had re- 
mained silent until December 17, and as- 
suredly would have continued to remain 
silent if it could. But by this time the situa- 
tion was such that the Kremlin could nei- 
ther remain silent nor tell the truth. Con- 
sequently, it resorted to the big lie, serving 
notice to all future conspirators meanwhile 
that the government would deal with them 
ruthlessly by applying the extinct law of 
1934 As a matter of fact, Beria and his 
fellow-conspirators were executed not by 
the law of 1934, but they were executed 
without any trial or legal procedure. As- 
suredly they were executed long before 
December 28. 

Why then should the Soviet resort to lies 
and prevarications? it will be asked. Is it 
not true that it is accountable to no one? 
This explains the entire secret which is in- 
timately connected with the case of Beria. 
If the country was peaceful and safe, there 
would have been no need of lying. If the 
number of the conspirators was only seven, 
the government would not have called 
upon the law of 1934. The invocation of 
the law of 1934 was simply to placate the 
restless people. 

The December 17 indictment mentions 
only six new names as fellow-conspirators 
(Beria’s name had been mentioned much 
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earlier), and seven days later it was an- 
nounced that the conspirators had been 
tried in a closed court and had been exe- 
cuted. 


It is difficult to believe, of course, that 
the summary purge was confined to this 
seven. It is incredible that a small com- 
pany of seven conspirators, even if headed 
by Beria, could have ventured to seize 
the government, Moreover, it does not 
stand to reason that, to snuff out such an 
insignificant band of conspirators the Soviet 
government would have mobilized the en- 
tire administrative machinery of the Soviet 
Union, from the capitals of the 16 repub- 
lics to the remotest villages. It is obvious 
that the conspiracy was deep-rooted and 
widespread in its ramifications. 


That the rival factions in the struggle for 
the throne of Stalin were in operation im- 
mediately after Stalin’s death is seen by a 
simple yet highly significant incident. On 
May 1, 1953, there was a celebration of 
Labor Day in Moscow and the order for 
the military parade which customarily ac- 
companies such celebrations was signed 
by Gen. Artemiev, military commander of 
the Moscow region, Gen. Sinilov, Comman- 
dant of the City of Moscow, and Gen. 
Spiridonov, Commandant of the Kremlin. 
These men were distinguished generals and 
highly trusted by Stalin. 

Six months later, on November 7, on the 
86th anniversary celebration of the October 
Revolution, the order for a similar military 
parade was signed by three entirely dif- 
ferent men. The question is, what happened 
to generals Artemiev, Silinov and Spirido- 
nov? When, where, and how were they 
arrested? Were they arrested before or after 
Beria? Which faction liquidated them? The 
faction of Malenkov, or of Beria? We do 
not know. 

We also have the purges effected by N. 
Khruschev, one of the leading figures of 
the Presidium. His victims include V. M. 
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Andrianov, the leading ruler and secre- 
tary of the Leningrad region, I. G. Ignatiev, 
the Communist secretary of the City of 
Leningrad, V. E. Nedosekin, the party sec- 
retary of the Toula region, Arutunov, First 
Secretary of the Communist Party in Soviet 
Armenia. 

Why and how were these men eliminat- 
ed? These questions have no answer. If 
the bosses of the Kremlin could have purg- 
ed Beria silently, as they had done to Mar- 
shal Yegorov and the illustrious general 
Brusilov, they surely would have done so. 
But it was difficult for them to deal with 
Beria in such summary fashion. Beria’s 
myriad stooges were in daily contact with 
him. They would surely know if anything 
happened to their master or his associates. 


The role of the 19th Congress of the 
Communist Party in these bloody opera- 
tions which shook the Soviet Union is in- 
disputable. It was in this Congress that 
Stalin clearly indicated who his succssor 
would be. He extended the golden’ wand 
to Malenkov. 

Stalin indicated his preference for Malen- 
kov by appointing him the official party 
spokesman in the Congress, a function 
which he himself had performed ever 
since the death of Lenin. That the Con- 
gress approved of this selection is seen 
by the standing ovation which it gave to 
Stalin and Malenkov alone, a distinctive 
honor indeed in an assembly of 1526. 


In the Soviet world such indicative inci- 
dents, as the order of sitting at a banquet, 
the order in which the portraits of the 
Soviet bigwigs are arranged, the line-up 
in a procession, or the form of an ovation 
are highly significant. They are the weather 
vanes which indicate the direction of the 
wind. In democratic countries issues, con- 
troversies, policies, or changes in govern- 
mental personnel are freely discussed, keep- 
ing the public advised of what is going 
on. In the absence of such freedom in the 
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Soviet Union the only gauge by which the 
public can surmise the happenings are 
those formalities which might seem trivial 
or meaningless to the rest of the world. 
Beria, who manifestly aspired to Stalin’s 
throne, naturally, could not view this open 
preference with equanimity. And it was 
right here that the contest for the throne 
between Malenkov and Beria begins. 


And while each side understood the posi- 
tion of the other perfectly, nevertheless, 
ostensibly they continued to go through the 
motions as if nothing had happened. At the 
same time, secretly, both sides were fever- 
ishly busy mapping out their plans. Were 
it not for this tacit understanding and the 
mutual plottings, it is difficult to believe 
that the two sides would have come togeth- 
er in an illegal assembly scarcely 48 hours 
after Stalin’s death. 


Two days after the death of Stalin, on 
March 7th, an extraordinary meeting was 
held consisting of the Plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party, 
and the members of the Council of Minis- 
ters and the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet. Such an assembly was, of course, un- 
foreseen either by the Soviet Constitution or 
the by-laws of the Communist Party, there- 
fore, the meeting was illegal. 

Contrary to the Soviet Constitution, the 
illegal assembly made a number of imme- 
diate changes. It reduced the personnel of 
the Presidium from 25 to 10, and revamped 
the government by reducing the number of 
repetitious and overlapping bureaus in the 
interest of economy and greater solidarity. 

Apparently, both sides were willing to 
hold such an illegal session, no doubt, in 
order to pursue their respective plans. In 
this meeting they repudiated the principle 
of personal dictatorship which had been 
exercised by Stalin and enunciated the new 
era of collective administration. In this 
session Malenkov, the spokesman, was very 
considerate of Beria, treating him as the 


second only to himself among equals. Mal- 
enkov himself was Prima among pares. 

In he ensuing contest of intrigue, plot 
and counter-plot, Malenkov anticipated his 
adversary and arrested him before he had 
a chance to strike. 


A review of the preceding facts renders 


inevitable the following conclusions: 


1. There was always a tacit contest among 
the Bolsheviks which personified the Soviet 
dictatorate centering around the succes- 
sion. 

2. This contest which had been sup- 
pressed in a sea of blood, popped up its 
head anew at the 19th Congress of the 
Communist Party when it became apparent 
that the mantle of Stalin would fall on the 
shoulders of Malenkov. 


8. To prevent the seizure of the power by 
Malenkov and his adherants, Beria and his 
partisans started their secret operations, 
waiting for the opportune moment to pull 
off their coup d'etat. 


4. To forestall the expected coup, Malen- 
kov and his partisans staged their own 
coup, by calling the illegal meeting on 
March 7. 

5. In this meeting, by flouting the Con- 
stitution, the Malenkovites succeeded in 
substantially consolidating their position. 

6. In this atmosphere, replete with intri- 
gue, a proper place is reserved for the fol- 
lowing developments: the death of Stalin 
(whether natural or violent), the sudden 
extinction of his name, especially during 
the first few months, the enunciation of 
collective leadership as opposed to personal 
dictatorship, the release of the 15 doctors 
accused of high treason, the new economic 
policy, and a thousand similar changes. 

7. It must be taken for a certainty that 
Beria and his partisans, after agreeing to 
the illegal meeting of March 7, later re- 
tired and set in motion their military or or- 
ganizational forces with the intention of 
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reversing the decisions of the illegal meet- 
ing but they failed in the attempt. 

8. This attempt must have been made 
toward the end of May or the beginning of 
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June. At all events by July 10th of 1953 
at the most when the “information com- 
munication” was broadcast, Beria and his 
associates already were liquidated. 
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THE LIVING CULT OF THE 
GREAT MOTHER ANAHIT 


DR. VERONICA ARVANIAN 


The purpose of this article is to show 
that Armenians, until nowadays, have some 
strange and peculiar customs and tradi- 
tions which indicate without doubt that 
the cult of the Great Mother is still ob- 
served among this people. The striking 
relationship between these customs and 
traditions, which by now are deprived of 
any meaning, and the cult of the Great 
Mother which dates back to eras forever 
vanished, can be approximately recon- 
structed through the careful study of com- 
parative mythology, folklore, and national 
customs and traditions. 

What information are we able obtain 
about the cult of the Great Mother from 
our historians? We find that the famous 
cult of the Great Mother, patroness of 
nature, which was believed to be self- 
created and self-sustaining, arose during 
primitive times. In all probability this cult 
arose during the cultural stage of humanity 
known as the Matriarchy. Records show 
that this era saw the invention of the 
wheel,! the development ‘of agriculture,” 
the foundation of the textile industry,’ and 
the establishment of communal centers 
ruled and administered under defined 
laws.* 





1 Breasted, J. H., “Ancient Times,” 1916, 
Boston, p. 45. 

2 Breasted, J. H., “Ancient Times,” Ginn & 
Co., Boston, 1935, pp. 142-143. 

3 Kasper, K. and Bindewald, E., “Fairy Fancy 
on Fabrics,” 1951, Georg Westermann Verlag, 


Braunschweig, p. 15. 
4 Vaerting, Mathilde and Mathias, “The 
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The ancients already looked upon it as 
peculiar because it belonged to an earlier 
stage of civilization than the Patriarchal 
system. Of all the reports that testify to 
the existence of the Matriarchy in its in- 
trinsic form, those concerning the Lykians 
are the clearest and most valuable. The 
Lykians, so reports Herodotus, named 
their children not after their fathers, as did 
the Hellenes, but after their mothers.® In 
all geneological reports they stressed only 
the maternal line of descent and deter- 
mined the rank of the child solely on that 
of its mother. This concept is further affirm- 
ed by the discovery of similar codes among 
other races. According to the Egyptian 
customs, testified by Diodorus, daughters 
were alone responsible for the support of 
their aged parents. Among the Cantabrians, 
so Strabo reports, brothers were allocated 
and equipped with dowries by their sis- 
ters.® 

Only in this kind of society, where the 
first rank belonged to woman, could the 
worship of the Great Mother have been 
born. The Great Mother, who symbolically 
represented the earth, was accompanied by 
a youthful, dying and resurrecting god, 
who was symbolized by a spike of wheat 
or a wheat grain. 


Dominant Sex,” trans., Allen & Unwin, London, 
1923, pp. 24-107. 
5 Herodotus, Vol. I, p. 173. 


® Calverton, V. F., “The Making of Man- 
kind,” Modern Library, New York, pp. 158-159. 
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The cult of the Great Mother was known 
from the shores of the Nile to the Black 
Sea, from Babylon to the Aegean Islands. 
To the Sumerians, the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Hittites, 
the goddess was known under various and 
different names. The record shows that 
even within the frontiers of the same 
country the name was changed according 
to locality but, as Plutarch remarks, the 
cult was uniform and the fundamental 
principles of the cult itself remained iden- 
tical.7 The most famous names of the 
Mother goddess accompanied by the dying 
and resurrecting young god were: 


Neith-Isis—Hathor and Osiris in Egypt. 
. Nana-Ishtar and Tammuz in Sumeria. 
Astarta-Militta and Adonis in Assyria 
. Kibel and Attis in Asia Minor. 

Ma in Hittite, and 

Rea and Sabazios in the Aegean 
Islands. 


momo op 


In Egypt, the Great Mother simulta- 
neously personified the “sacred cow,” Ha- 
thor, and symbolized the Earth.§ She was 
“the Green Lady with Green Face and 
Hands.”® It was she who also personified 
the female principle which gave birth to 
all that existed?®; she was self-sustaining, 
self-producing; she was the unknown-one, 
the hidden-one. According to the Greeks, 
Neith declared to her worshippers: 


“I am what has been, 
What is, 
And what shall be.”™ 


Osiris, in turn, represénted the imperish- 
able life of the earth which faded and 
revived seasonally. Pictorially, the Egyp- 


7 Plutarch, “De Isis Et Osiris,” p. 67. 
8Mackenzie, D. A. “Egyptian Myth and 
eee Gresham Publishing Co., London, p. 


"9 Ibid, p. 82. 
10 Ibid, p. 199. 
11 Jbid, p. xxxv. 
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tians show us stalks of wheat sprouting 
from the body of the dead god, as a symbol 
suggesting the eternal life of this god by 
means of which he survives death.!* This. 
youthful god, called “The Great Egg” and 
“The Only Egg,” and known as the son of 
Isis, was exalted as the “Husband of His 
Mother.”!* In Egypt, the husband and the 
son were fused and at times were indistin- 
guishable in the legends. This very strange 
relationship between mother, husband, and 
son should not be understood vocally. It 
is a symbol which could be interpreted in 
the following manner: the earth, before 
being capable of giving birth should re- 
ceive the seed which is planted upon its 
bosom; concurrently, the planted seed wilF 
take life and sprout from the earth. Thus, 
the former symbol indicates why the Grain 
god was considered as the husband, and 
the latter symbol would make him the son 
of the Mother Earth. This, then, is the 
simple cult of the Great Mother! 

The cult was uniform in the other coun- 
tries mentioned before and all the funda- 
mental principles of this cult remain exactly 
the same regardless of locality. For example, 
in Babylonia, Tammuz, like Osiris in Egypt, 
was the dying and resurrecting god; Attis 
and Adonis were the same gods in Asia 
Minor and in Assyria. These vegetation 
gods are evidently as ancient as the knowl- 
edge and practice of agriculture. 

In Sumeria, Tammuz, the wheat god, 
was loved by an amourous queen of heaven, 
Ishtar or Nana. After the death of the 
beautiful youth, Tammuz, Ishtar-Nana 
mourned him and finally descended to the 
infernal world to bring him to life. Ishtar 
was symbolized as the earth, as a star, a 
dove, a fish, and was identical with Isis- 
Hathor. 


* ° 2 


But who was the Great Mother in Ar- 


12Breasted, J. H., “Ancient Times,” 1916, 
Boston, p. 50. 

13Mackenzie, D. A., “Egyptian Myth and 
Legend, p. 367. 
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menia? The Armenian people, whose leg- 
endary ancestor, Hayk, came from Baby- 
lonia, should have certainly had some re- 
lationship to this cult. In the pantheon of 
Armenian gods the Great Mother appeared 
as Anahit or Nahat. This goddess lived on 
the top of the mountains; she was the god- 
dess of virtuousness, chastity, purity, and 
modesty; it was she who gave help to all 
mothers during child-birth; it was she who 
was the protector of the Armenian people." 

“Great Lady Anahit,” spoke Trdat (Tiri- 
dates) the Great, “she who is the glory 
of our nation, who resuscitates, whom all 
kings worship, who is mother of wisdom, 
benevolent to all human nature; and she 
who gave birth to the Great Ari Ara- 
mazd.”25 (Ujad SESf Wiirsss $ erress y unt flun9* 
np & spune mggpu chpay be hhgaghs 
qop fe fPugqgunpe sath Eisen gi spun bth « oe 
ap & Pargp asd bie gh qypuumns Phuthg , pau 
pepap unl bia sis Supyhwt pine Put be 
dining £ SES fir a pt fis Upurd ugqyuy :) And 
further we find him saying “Anahit, by 
whom lives and will live in the land of 
Haik.”?® (qU'bs% Ui S fun, apo buy be 
qybiquinar ffl hp kphppu Suyng:) 

We see that Anahit is definitely con- 
nected with her son Ari Aramazd who is 
the god of abundance, fertility, and fe- 
cundity: “May there be health and wealth 
through the assistance of god; abundance 
and fecundity by the grace of Ari Aramazd, 
and solitude from the Lady Anahit. . .”!7 
(Agqfojh Suruby be afro Pfrch gfgh og— 
tuwhwine Pod p, pho Pf ype 
Bbwt purple Upunt agqyury , Plead ash 
pre frts Uinws fun infrljon Qf ---) 

The most important temple erected in 
honor of the Mother goddess stood in Eriz 
or Erzingan, where her statue was said to 
have been made of pure gold. Pliny tells 


14 Byzant, Faustus of, “History of Armenia,” 
St. Lazare, Venice, 1933, p. 223. 

15 Agatangelos, “History,” St. Lazare, Venice, 
1930, p. 47. 

16 Ibid, p. 57. 

17 Ibid, p. 102. 
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us that the statue was taken by Anthony 
as a victorious trophy during the Parthian 
War. The second temple stood in Artashat, 
the province of Ararat, and the third in 
Ashtishat, province of Taron. 

Herodotus recorded that “every woman 
born in Babylon must once in her life go 
and sit down in the precinct of Ishtar- 
Militta and there have intercourse with a 
stranger. The man upon entering the tem- 
ple throws a coin and says words: 

“I summon you in the name of the 
goddess Militta.” The silver coin may be 
of any size and cannot be refused for that 
is forbidden by law; once thrown it is 
sacred.”18 


According to Strabo, the same custom 
was practiced in Armenia and was dedi- 
cated to the goddess Anahit. Evidently, 
when the woman was summoned in the 
name of the goddess, she symbolically 
represented the goddess-earth. The earth 
has no choice in the fallen seed and ac- 
cepts all that is planted upon its surface. 
Thus, personifying the earth, the women 
of those times sacrificed themselves once 
in their life to accept the “seed” with 
humility and love. Strabo also says that 
young cows were dedicated to the goddess 
Anahit. Her temples were surrounded by 
pastures where these sacred cows grazed. 
We are told that the animals were all 
branded with special brands of Anahit.’® 
As we recall, the Egyptian Isis was also 
known as the “sacred cow” and the two 
goddesses are obviously one and the same 
though their names are different. 

Looking further we find that in Armenia, 
the Great Mother was known not only 
under the name of Anahit or Nahat but 
also by other names. On the high Armenian 
plateau she was known as Nane or Nune 
like in Sumeria. In Taron she was known 
as Astkhik, or the star, the symbol of the 


18 Herodotus, Vol. I, p. 199. 
19 Strabo, 12, II, p. 3. 
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goddess Ishtar, and in Van she was known 
as Shamiram.”° In the last century Francois 
Lenormant pointed out that Shamiram in 
Armenia was the same goddess as the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Ishtar or Astarta. 
In his Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, 
Dr. A. Sayce states that the myth of Sha- 
miram and Ara is the same myth of Ishtar 
and Tammuz.”! Dr. M. Abegian strongly 
confirms this idea.2? The historical Shami- 
ram has nothing in common with the glory 
of the legend dedicated to Shamiram, the 
goddess in Armenia and other countries. 
It took a while to untangle the confusion 
existing between these two personalities. 
Sammu-ramat, the Babylonian name, was 
confused with the Assyrian word “sum- 
mat,” meaning dove. And because the dove 
was one of the symbols of Ishtar and iden- 
tified with her, “sammu-ramat”—“summat,” 
or Semiramis, was identified with Ishtar.?* 
Armenians, up to these days, do not eat 
doves which are considered sacred by 
them. 


The same confusion occurred between 
the Great Anahit of Armenia and Ardvisura 
Anahita of Persia. Ardvisura Anahita was 
subjugated to Ahura Mazda, who had 
assigned to her the work of guarding the 
holy creation like a shepherd guarding his 
flock.2* Joseph Karst is correct when he 
notes that “the goddess Anahit, who was 
solidly imbedded in the official cult of an- 
cient Armenia, is not truly borrowed from 
the Arian-Iranian because her cult differs 
fundamentally from the cult of Ardvisura 
Anahita of Persia, who in turn, is of 
sumero-mesopotamian or asianic origin.” 


20 Adontz, N., “Studies of History,” 1948, 

Paris, p. 253. 
‘ r Sayce, A. “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van,” 

p. 415. 
22 Abegian, M., “History of Ancient Litera- 
ture of Armenian,” 1944, Erevan, Vol. I, p. 29. 

23 Khapanzian, G., “The Cult of Ara the 
Beautiful,” 1944, Erevan, p. 26. 

24Dhalla, M. N., “Zoroastrian Theology,” 
1914, New York, p. 137. 

25 Karst, Joseph, “Mythologie Armeno-Cau- 
casienne,” 1948, Strasbourg, p. 235. 
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As civilizations changed and as new re- 
ligions appeared, these gods, alas, passed 
away. But fragments of their religious cult, 
as holy traditions, were transmitted from 
generation to generation, from temple to 
temple, thus conserving and keeping its 
ancient symbols and mysteries. The ap- 
parent expressions of a cult or mystery are 
usually more accessible to the understand- 
ing of the people and that is why cere- 
monial rites are remembered better than 
their meaning. 

The echoes of the cult of the Great 
Mother Anahit-Astkhik-Nane-Nune-Shami- 
ram and the youthful, resurrecting and 
dying wheat-god Ara the Beautiful or 
Brave, Ara the Great, Aramazd, are still 
resonating among the Armenians. The Ar- 
menians use the expression “déngkpq qu- 
pup,” “let your hands be green,” when 
they observe an excellent product of crea- 
tive work. The word “green” used here 
could mean one or all of the following: 
fresh, alive, growing, fertile, ingenious, 
creative, productive. The Egyptian “Green 
Lady with Green Face and Hands” still 
exists in the living language of these an- 
cient people. They don’t consider wheat 
only as the object from which they make 
their daily bread; to the Armenians, wheat 
is still a Holy Grain. The words of Faustus 
of Byzant, “unepp pocunsh ak pd wi ga- 
pin st,” “saintly plant, seed of wheat,” are 
still quoted by the Armenians.** In the 
literature of the fifth century, we find that 
wheat is called “mun¢Suhuwt |”“tribal.”2" 
The word, still in use in the modern Ar- 
menian, retains the very same meaning: 
tribal or belonging to the family. Evidently, 
this word dates back to the beginnings of 
agriculture when wheat was harvested as 
a crop. In this stage of matriarchal society, 
where the family owned property and 


26 Byzant, Faustus of, “History of Armenia,” 
p. 121. 


27 Kochbatzi, Eznik, “Refutation of Sects,” 
St. Lazare, Venice, 1926, p. 113. 
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worked the land together, the term “an<- 
tuts” or “tribal” referred to the com- 
munal crop of wheat and is as archaic as 
the cult of the Great Mother. 

To these days, Armenians have a tradi- 
tion of celebrating their Christian religious 
holidays with the holy, symbolic wheat. 
Three different days are dedicated to this 
seed. Approximately at the end of January 
or the beginning of February, closely 
woven to the Church calendar, and at the 
moment when we are almost approaching 
Spring, there is one week of fasting called 
Yn Juenpusrg wy pp or precursor fasting 
week. To the Church it is known as the 
week of Saint Sarkis. The fasting is ter- 
minated on a Saturday by eating pokhinz. 
Pokhinz is grilled and milled wheat grain 
which is mixed with hot water to give it 
body, and served with butter and honey. 

Saint Sarkis was a pagan god. In the 
Middle Ages there had been a dispute 
between the Armenian and Byzantine 
Churches concerning the validity or justi- 
fication of celebrating this magii (whose 
dog, it is reputed, had been devoured by 
wolves) with one week of fasting. Dr. N. 
Adontz indicates that the fasting of Saint 
Sarkis reminds us in detail of the penitent 
fasting dedicated to Attis.?® 


Resembling even closer the fasting of 
Attis, is another week dedicated to the 
Forty Mankoonk (Youths), (Peuseuunch 
Ywihactp), which falls exactly in the 
middle of Lent. The ordained meal is 
grilled wheat, “khezagl.” (popped wheat). 
The last day of fasting, again on a Satur- 
day, is devoted to wish-making. Tradi- 
tionally, it is the woman who says the fol- 
lowing “prayer,” which must be repeated 
forty-times-forty times for the fulfillment 
of the wish: 


“Forty youths, forty saints, 
Forty youths, repent thee. 


28 Adontz, N., “Studies of History,” 1948, 
Paris, pp. 289, 290. 


Give me crown with martyr’s thorn 
Like you gave to Bagniepan. 

In hell, in hell, within the earth, 
Forty youths are in the earth.” 


(<funwunii vwhlknf , 

funwnuri unipp , 

funwunri fwhiknif , whqgwy fbq, 

Snip pid pmq, wmorp pid quwh, 

Apyku wohl Pugibuywipt 

LfipG, ;ipG, wh ;ipi, funwuni 
Uwilniif vpy ;fipé :>) 


We see here that this genii of Armenian 
mythology is pluralized, perhaps because it 
symbolizes seeds which will be sown. The 
word “manook” means youth and also a 
small piece of dough which has been cut 
from well-raised dough for the purpose of 
further leavening. The general sense of the 
“prayer” is repentence of one’s sins. But 
the end of the “prayer” tells us that “the 
forty youths” are in “;f4,” which in classi- 
cal Armenian means hell, or grave, or 
under-ground.”® If the first part of the 
“prayer” bears any resemblance to Aittis, 
then the second part has also a striking 
resemblance to what happened to Tammuz. 
Tammuz, upon his death, was found in the 
lower regions, underground, as a symbol of 
wheat grain planted and dormant in the 
earth. 


The third day dedicated by the Ar- 
menians to the grain of wheat comes one 
week before Easter, on Palm Sunday. This 
religious holiday is called denqu:pyuy 
(the trimming of trees), or duaqhuqupy 
(the trimming of flowers). The consecrated 
meal of this day is “hatik” (4assnf4), this 
time a soaked wheat grain. This is a gay 
and happy holiday enjoyed mostly by 
children. It is the tradition for the children 
to make wooden noisemakers, a “karkachka” 
( Gus ples $lus), and go from house to house, 
from door to door, rattle noismakers and 
chant the song of “karkachka”: 


29 Ibid, p. 269. 








30 THE 
“Tt was, it is, it is not. 

It was, what it is, it is not. 

Le, le, le, le, le, le, 

Bring forth the egg of my proud ancestor!” 
Gump, Yj, shu), 

Yup, p°G, Yu, suy- 

LE, 1E, 1E, ve, ve, ve, 1k 

Pf ukg hurhu hurkbpp yorpu pbpkf : 

While the children are chanting this 
song, the woman of the house comes out 
and welcomes them with the traditional 
greeting: “Today hatik, tomorrow Zatik” 
(Uwop Sunn, ug Quinfl), and gives 
to each child a handful of “hatik” and one 
egg (the symbolic object of Osiris). 

For a better understanding, clearness, 
and interpretation of the customs written 
above, it is necessary to recall the funda- 
mental principles of the early pagan re- 
ligion. The ideas of the pagans about the 
creation and gods were entirely opposed 
to the Christian conception.. The creation 
of the Universe, in the Christian religion, 
is performed for the benefit and use of the 
human race. Man was the center and the 
aim of the creation. For the pagans, the 
creation of the Universe was accomplished 
for everyone and everything on an equal 
basis; there was no preference given to the 
humans. This is the reason why they dei- 
fied every living thing and every object 
as the sacred creation of their supreme 
god. It was their belief that whatever oc- 
curred in the heavens and on earth were 
subject to one universal and equal law— 
the law of the eternal cycle. 

The cycle of the phenomena of birth, life, 
death, and resurrection in nature as mani- 
fested by the change in season, is as im- 
mutable and unchangeable as the cycle in 
the heavens: the cycles of the sun, the 
moon, and other celestial bodies. This is the 
reason why Neith, in Egypt, declared to her 
worshippers: “I am, what has been, what 
is, and what shall be.” The same meaning 
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is carried through in the “kar-ka-chka,” “it 
was, it is, it is not”; whatever was created 
on earth was to have a period of existence 
or life, death, and resurrection. The sym- 
bolic act of the promise of resurrection of 
the gods Osiris-Tammuz-Attis-Ara, are as- 
sumed by the woman of the house when 
they give the children soaked wheat grain 
and an egg, and traditionally recite the 
same “today hatik, tomorrow Zatik.” 

We know that the term “Zatik” is equal 
to Easter. Many discussions have been 
brought forward to explain its meaning.* 
We propose to look into a Sumerian dic- 
tionary for the clarification of this archaic 
term. We find that “ha” is translated into 
“wheat” or “different plants”;*! “za” is 
translated as a “spike of wheat”;®? “tik” is 
translated as “god,” “force.”8 We are now 
able to reconstruct the meaning of this 
statement too: 


“Today what seems lifeless like Hatik; 

“Tomorrow wheat will sprout as a spike 
like Zatik.” 

In other words there is here a prediction 
that the seed will become a living spike. 
We recall that the Egyptians show us 
spikes of wheat sprouting from the body 
of their dead god as a symbol suggesting 
an eternal life of the god by which he 
survives death. During funerals the tradi- 
tional dish on the table in all Armenian 
homes is “hatik.” 

Thus, among Armenians, wheat in dif- 
ferent shapes is displayed during these 
particular occasions, evidently symbolizing 
the state of change of the planted seed 
in the earth: (a) as the formless “pokhinz,” 
(b) as the dry “khetzakh,” and (c) as the 
wet “hatik,” each showing the transitory 
sprouting process of wheat. This may also 
be the only recording of the development 


30 Karst, J., “Mythology,” p. 106. 

31 Barenton, Hilaire de, “L’Origine des 
Langues,” Paris, 1932, Vol. I, p. 43. 

82 Ibid, p. 100. 

33 Ibid, p. 90. 
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CuLT OF THE GREAT MOTHER $1 


of the use of wheat by the homo sapiens. 
Man may have begun by merely parching 
or popping grain to make it edible. The 
scorching and parching of grain is still 
practiced on unripened cereals in parts of 
the Near East, in Scotland, and in North 
America by the Chippewa Indians. The 
botanical as well as the archeological evi- 
dence, though meager, indicates that wheat 
was first used as a parched cereal. Probably 
the second stage in the progress of food 
technology was to grind the parched grain, 
and the third to soak it.** 

These customs dedicated to the wheat 
grain have survived, undoubtedly, since 
pagan times and are related to the youthful 
and resurrecting god, Ari Aramazd and his 
Great Mother, Anahit. Sarkis—Manook are 
epithets of Ara the Beautiful; Manook, 
meaning young or youthful, and Sarkis 
meaning sacrifice and cycle of evolution. 
Moses of Khoren says that there are four 
names used in identifying Ari Aramazd, 
one of which is Kond Aramazd. ** 

Neither have the Armenian people for- 
gotten the “sacred cow” recorded by 
Strabo. Milk, the “sacred” product of the 
“sacred cow,” is not exchanged for money 
but given away, free, for an entire day. 
Traditionally, the Armenians eat 4mf*h 
auc (katn apoor), a milk porridge, and 
the women tell fortunes. The custom is to 
collect water from seven different springs 
and for the maidens to gather sweet basil. 
Strangely enough, this tradition is ob- 
served on the day of Ascension, exactly 
forty days after Easter. 


The peculiar rain-making ceremony of 
the Armenian peasants should also find its 
place in this work. During droughts, chil- 
dren gather dried twigs and make an effigy 
of a woman. The group then circles the 


34 Scientific American, July 1953, Mangels- 
dorf, P., “Geneology of Wheat,” pp. 50, 51. 

35 Barenton, H. de, “L’Origine des Langues,” 
Vol. I, pp. 77, 40. 

86 Khoren, Moses of, “History of Armenia,” 
St. Lazare, Venice, 1881, p. 127. 





village and stopping at each door chants 

the following: 

‘vnippi, ‘Unrppi byb, &, 

Upgne opti bub) E, 

(Upgnt hnipkii byb; &) (second version) 

GwjE guyhy hugh) £, 

Gupvbp gomhl yuryb) E: 

Noorin, Noorin has come, 

From “the Deep” water she has come, 

(From “the Deep” fire she has come,) 
(second version ) 

Woolen shirt has donned, 

Red belt has tied on. 

The effigy is then sprinkled with water by 

everyone in the belief that this action will 

bring rain. 

This evokes the image of Ishtar ascend- 
ing from the depths of Hades after being 
sprinkled with the water of life.*7 Also to 
be noted is the word «##pfa« (apzu) which 
in Sumerian means “the Deep”,** and that 
she wore a woolen shirt, the customary 
clothing of the Sumerians.*® The fact that 
Ishtar descended to Hades in quest of 
Tammuz may, perhaps, explain the sym- 
bolic reference about a mother’s love for 
her child. Squat Sopp génfug |p muhp 
(A child leads his mother to Hades). 


On August tenth, the Armenians have a 
holiday dedicated to Anahit. Customarily 
all homes are bedecked and adorned with 
flowers and the “sport” for the day is to 
sprinkle everyone and anyone with water. 
Perhaps, this is in memory of the ascend- 
ing mother goddess from the Deep? 


The worship of the Great Mother was 
the popular religion of the indigenous 
people of Western Asia including parts of 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Southern Europe. 
It appears to have been closely associated 
with agricultural rites. The worship of the 


87 Mackenzie, D. A., “Myths of Babylonia 
and Assyria,” Gresham Publishing Co., p. 44. 

38 Gadd, C. J., “A Sumerian Reading-Book,” 
Oxford University Press, 1924, p. 177. 

39 Breasted, J. H., “Ancient Times,” Ginn 
& Co., Boston, 1935, p. 143. 
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Great Mother was perpetuated, if not in 
official, but at any rate in domestic religion 
among the Armenians. 

Persistence of immemorial habits and 
customs, of thoughts and ancient religious 
ceremonials among the descendants of 
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Armenians, proves once more that they 
were not only one of the earliest indigenous 
peoples of Asia Minor, but also are the re- 
cipients and perpetuators of the earliest 
religious cult known as the cult of the 
Great Mother. 
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VI. Political and Civil 
Liberty in the US: The Law 
of Citizenship 


DR. GEORGE P. RICE, JR. 


“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they reside.” 
This declaration in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the federal Constitution asserts the 
basic principle governing the law of citizen- 
ship in our Commonwealth. Its understand- 
ing and application are essential not only 
to those who are already citizens, but to 
those abroad who in these troubled times 
look to the United States as a haven from 
oppression as well as an opportunity to 
live under a philosophy of government 
which recognizes the freedoms associated 
with the dignity of man. 

This article, the sixth in the series, is con- 
cerned to establish certain matters of fact 
and principle on the subject of rights and 
duties of American citizens. There is, for 
example, a distinction made between the 
United States citizenship held by virtue 
of being an American and that of the state 
in which one resides. A man is a citizen of 
whatever state he resides in; a permanent 
change of address creates a citizenship in 
the new state, subject to its statutes. Re- 
moval to a new state makes the person a 
citizen equal to those already resident 
there. 

Privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the several states refer to fundamental 
rights common to all citizens as set down 


(33) 


in the Bill of Rights. Excluded from citi- 
zenship are diplomats and children of such 
representatives of foreign countries. It is 
especially to be noted in these days of 
prominence for the Fifth Amendment that 
the immunity from self-incrimination is 
federal, not state. 

What are the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States? They in- 
clude the right to come to the seat of 
government, access to seaports of the na- 
tion, to demand federal protection of life, 
liberty, and property, at need, and the 
guarantees for speech, assembly, and peti- 
tion. Further, citizenship offers the right 
to the use of navigable rivers and the safe- 
guarding of its rights under treaties signed 
between this nation and other sovereign 
powers. All of these are measured in terms 
of the sovereignty and its jurisdiction, to 
which the citizen owes allegiance. The 
Fourteenth Amendment, it must be empha- 
sized, added no rights to citizenship, since 
it merely provided additional guarantees 
of rights already possessed. 

The privilege of voting is one of the most 
important exercised by citizens. Many times 
disputes have arisen on the matter of who 
is qualified to do so. The federal Constitu- 
tion guarantees a republican form of gov- 
ernment, but it does not guarantee the 
right to vote. This right is political in its 
nature, as distinguished from a civil right, 
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and the qualifications for voters differ in 
the various states because the control of 
standards for voting rests in the states 
themselves. An exception to this is found 
in the constitutional guarantee of the fede- 
ral instrument that the United Sates does 
guarantee the selection of electors in presi- 
dential elections. There is an important re- 
lation between state qualifications for vot- 
ing and such exercise of that privilege as 
may be done under the federal Constitu- 
tion, since the United States has chosen to 
adopt state qualifications to determine who 
can vote as United States citizens. 


Let us suppose a state statute has im- 
paired the privileges of immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States, or has occasioned 
invasion or injury to life, liberty, property, 
or has denied due process or equal protec- 
tion of the laws. At this point, and such 
litigation may be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court, the federal Govern- 
ment steps in and extends its protection 
over the citizen so denied or injured. Any 
form of discrimination against a citizen, 
i. e., on the basis of color or religion, is 
illegal. Conversely, any federal law invad- 
ing a province properly in the jurisdiction 
of the state or municipality will be held 
void. Such civil rights laws, illustrated by 
congressional legislation against individual 
discrimination in regard to inns, hotels, and 
the like, are void because such are beyond 
federal jurisdiction. It has been held that 
inn-keepers, public carriers, theaters, pub- 
lic halls, and the like are not to be used as 
media of discrimination, but the responsi- 
bility for preventing it is that of the state 
or the local unit of government, since the 
act involved is that of an individual and 
does not inflict a civil injury. 


Congress has the power to establish uni- 
form rules for naturalization, but its power 
is not exclusive in that respect. Under those 
general powers one becomes a citizen by 
birth within the jurisdiction of the United 
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States or by the process of naturalization, 
The rule of the old Roman law that the 
citizenship of the child follows that of its 
parent does not operate in the United 
States. The judiciary exercise the rights of 
determining citizenship. It proceeds upon 
the assumption that everyone owes allegi- 
ance to some sovereignty, except pirates. 

The historic importance of the Fourteen- 
th Amendment has occasionally caused 
people to forget that it does not seek to 
change, modify, or deprive the several 
states of their full power over sufferage, ex- 
cept when that power is used to deny due 
process or equal protection to the citizen. 


The citizen by virtue of the rights ac- 
cruing to his status receives the benefit 
of ex post facto ruling — no law can be 
passed which, when retroactive, provides 
a penalty for an act which was not illegal 
before the passage of the law. On the other 
hand, if the retroactive law operates to the 
advantage of the citizen — lights or miti- 
gates his punishment — it will be effective. 


The rights of citizenship are most par- 
ticularly under scrutiny in courts of law, 
and of course, of late as a result of congres- 
sional and other investigations into the 
loyalty of various government employees 
and officers. The individual who voluntari- 
ly waives jury trial has not been deprived 
of due process. The law which forces one 
to testify or to produce evidence is con- 
stitutional when accompanied by a provi- 
sion immuning him from future prosecution 
which might be caused as a result of his 
testimony. A fine and as yet undecided 
point in matters of evidence is the practice 
of the Department of the Army in record- 
ing telephone conversations received there. 
This is contrary to the Federal Communi- 
cation Act which declares: “And no person 
not being authorized by the sender shall 
intercept any communication and divulge 
or publish the existence, contents, sub- 
stance, purport, effect, or meaning of such 
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intercepted communication to any per- 
son. . .” Just what would happen if defa- 
matory conversation were recorded and 
suit brought upon it as publication under 
the law of torts is a problem which has not 
yet come before the courts. 

Basic civil rights of the citizen duly pro- 
tected by law include those of speech, as- 
sembly, press, holding office, certain kinds 
of votes, and the right to hold office along 
with other privileges. 

It is fundamental to the understanding of 
the law of citizenship to remember that 
birth in the United States bestows a group 
of civil rights while the political rights 
of citizens of the individual states are ac- 
quired as a result of the electoral and other 
laws of the particular state. The variety in 
controls, provisos, and rights may be con- 
siderable. 


The following table of cases illustrates 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in cases involving the right of fran- 
chise: 


1. Ex Parte Yarbrough, 110 U. S. 651 
(1884). 

2. United States v. Classic, 313 U. S. 
(1941). 

8, Snowden v. Hughes, 321 U. S. 1, 
(1944). 

4. Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 U. S. 277 
(1987). 

5. Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 
(1944). 


6. Rice v. Elmore, 333 U. S. 875 (1947). 

7. Davis v. Schnell, 336 U.S. 983 (1949). 

8. Franklin v. Harper, 339 U. S. 946 
(1950). 

The following table of cases illustrates 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in cases involving the right to politi- 
cal expression: 

1. Abrams v. United States, 250 U. S. 616 


(1919). 

2. Whitney v. California, 274 U. S. 357 
(1927). 

8. Gitlow v. New York, 268 U. S. 652 
(1925). 

4. Near v. Minnesota, 283 U. S. 697 
(1981). 

5. De Jonge v. Oregon, 299 U. S. 353 
(1937). 

6. Blau v. United States, 340 U. S. 159 
(1950). 

7. Dennis et al. v. United States, 341 U. 
S. 494 (1951). 


The reading and analysis of cases such 
as these is a duty of every citizen, whether 
by birth or by process of naturalization. 
They teach him his rights and duties, 
guiding him to the acceptance of those 
restraints which are legally imposed for the 
common welfare and encouraging him to 
fight for such rights and privileges as are 
invaded, whether by the state, the courts, 
or another individual. When he reads and 
ponders these words, let him bear in mind 
the words of Thomas Currant “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
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The Cosmology 
of Life 


P. K. THOMAJAN 


Truth: 


IT Is PRESERVING ONESELF intact from tactless falsities that lead into vacu- 
ous futilities. It is integrating open integrity throughout one’s whole life 
. . ever ventilating altruistic verves. 


It is a just proportioning of balanced give-and-take . . . the gracious 
interplay of reciprocal responses that pitch relationships to planes of 
higher and more effortless duty. It is keeping oneself on the level, each 
time it is graduated, and beveling off each realization. 


It is greedless rectitude that refrains from selling oneself short to 
satisfy transient longings. It is maintaining a certain discreet meetness 
in contacts . . . rational ratios with a conscientious cleavage. It is keep- 
ing spiritually sharp . . . giving dealings a bright veracity that makes 
everything gleam. 


Cycles: . 


To RUN the complete gamut of one’s successive courses is to exhaust all 
possibilities . . . tap all potentials. It is to proceed from stage to stage . . . 
carry performances to triumphant conclusions. It is to swing into the arc 
of each experience, then, with accumulated momentum, realize a revolu- 
tion-evolution that pitches one into the next graduated arena. 


It is the art of pacing one’s spirit to the subtly-balanced interplay 
of occurrence-recurrence-concurrence, It is vibrating pivotal truths in 
each sphere of action that irradiate consciousness into infinity. It is to 
keep humming in every orbit and achieving invulnerable equilbriums, It 
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Fate: 





THe CosMo.tocy oF LIFE 
is spinning self until one weaves one’s being in with gleaming invisibles. 


Thus, to achieve the rhythmic encirclement of experience is the 
true way to round out life. Such is the secret of mastery and becoming 
universed in the ways of higher worlds. 


FORBODING OF THE FOREORDAINED . . . awareness of the deadlines of des- 
tiny . . . sense of dwelling in a prefabricated existence . . . blind date with 
endless tomorrows . . . presentiment of living behind veils and being 
screened from the substance of reality . . . mute resignation to the whims 
of the elements . . . helpless intimation of being played against with 
marked cards . . . haunted trains-of-thought that railroad one into the 
middle of Nowhere . . . desperate hope of working in with things that will 
work out . . . quizzical scrutiny of handwritings-on-walls that secretly 
pen one in .. . realization of being puppetized and kept ing at 
wit’s ends by some wonder-quirker . . . fickle shadow shapes that stalk 
through consciousness, dwarfing or gianting each errant mortal. . . 
sudden shattering impact with absolute ultimates! 


Freedom: 


Ir Is A PROMETHEAN VELOCITY OF TEMPERAMENT that can soar and main- 
tain itself in clarified regions with unceasing spiritual revolutions. It 
is an inner sense of direction . . . undeflected by outer guidances. It is 


being oneself and never unselfed by others. 


Freedom is gravitating to one’s creative destiny . . . not being pushed 
into sterile expediences. It is the disciplined independent drive that 
performs first things first and second-rate things never! 


Freedom requires placing a premium on intangible assets, keeping 
physically solvent, and prepared to invest one’s all in sudden golden 
moments. This exalted state affords one release from dead yesterdays, 
the dying present, and enables one to dwell on the magic threshold of 
the ever-living about-to-happen. 


Freedom demands unfolding one’s ego and utterly stripping it to 
the nothingness, it is. It is forever traveling light and ever traveling to- 
ward the light. 
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Horizons: 


Time: 


WHERE HEAVEN MEETS EARTH . . . threshold of the future, luring man to 
keep some momentous fate with destiny . . . annihilating space and time 
that he may bask in the forefront of the eternal present. 


Divine vistas of exalted amplitude . . . ever beckoning, ever evading 
. .. deepening his perspectives . . . enticing him to forge into the world- 


at-large, to realize his supreme self and assume heroic roles. 


Horizons . . . platform of the infinite, whereupon there takes place 
celestial spectacles like the majestic rising and setting of the sun. 


Horizons . . . cosmic magnets causing all things within their radii 


to rhythmically converge . . . establishing alignments with universal 
symmetries . . . prompting rectification of mortal errancies with divine 
direction. 


lt Is THE FLEETING MATERIAL Of life’s substance. Desperately, man divides 
his days into minutes and hours in which he crowds sensations that 
accent his awareness of existence. 


Time can be as lead or quicksilver. One can live centuries in a 
second . .. a second can seem as centuries. There is a time for all things 
and to seize the magic moment is to get a glimpse of one’s immortal 
self . . . to perceive one’s persistent identity amidst mingled migrations. 


The triumph of life . . . ’tis to achieve a cosmic swing in this 
earthly span . . . ’tis to acquire a third-dimensional consciousness by 
telescoping past-present-future into the aeonladen Now. Man’s temporal 
fixations . . . eras, epochs, periods . . . these are superficial specks on 
the face of the infinite . . . and all things round themselves out, after 
distilled intervals, and roll off silently into some eternal score. 


Opposites: 





THEY PORTRAY the perverse rhythmathematics of existence. Opposites, 
they crystalize contrasts, give definition to experience, reinforce during 


significances. They challenge and test all aspects of reality, annihilate 
the innocuous. 
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Opposites, when authentic and pronounced, result in symmetricaliz- 
ing impacts; weakish half-opposites warp and distort. Here is the spirit 
of anti-yes that is neither negation nor spite, that vehemently introduces 
the one-sided to the many-sided. 


The capacity to assimilate opposites indicates strength of indivi- 
duality, and the creative adjustment to opposites within one and in 
others forms double-equilibriums. This is the potent secret of attraction, 
the intensification of life, the source of elemental energization, the 
craving to be vigorously complemented, solidly wholed. 


Change: 





? CuancE! . . . restless, irresistible spirit of the universe, seeking out 
dynamic superfections. Fatal foe of inertia and static relationships. It 
shatters sameness, pulverizes sterile repetitions into dust. 


Set-for-life attitudes it tosses into chaotic states of dissolution. It 

breaks strangleholds of permanence that stifle progress. Conversion 

ino different forms of usefulness is the discipline of Change. All ele- 

| ments are slowly but surely transformed into all elements giving each 
and every clod a sense of universal identity. 


Change! . . . its overt turnover of materialities is the very refresh- 
ment of life and source of eternal renewal. Reality succumbs to its re- 
lentless pressure, assuming undreamed-of aspects. With vital tensions 
' it constantly agitates comfort-questing adjustments, ever challenging 
the worthiness of everything’s existence. 





Chance: 


IT Is THE ROTATION of the roulette wheel in Life’s gamble . . . where one’s 
little sphere occasionally falls in the winning spot. It is man trying to 
get even against Fate’s tremendous odds . . . the sudden yielding of 
resisting elements. 


er 


~ = 


It is the challenge of the powers-that-be to skip a grade in the relent- 

less scheme of Evolution . . . to outwit the law of Cause and Effect .. . 

to become a shining exception even for a gleaming second. It is the 

elusive variable in the vast consistency . . . the zigzag mating of psy- 
chological moments where one laces up golden opportunities. 
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It is the aberration of phenomena .. . the lapse of the gods. . . 
the sporting chance Nature spasmodically flings to aspiring mortals with 
anonymous abandon. 


Affinities: 


THEY ARE perfectionizing influences, modulating moods, harmonizing 
truant impulses into a symphony of realizations. They are premoni- 
tions of pre-dedication, fulminating into mutualliances to high causes. 
They precipitate reciprocal relays of greedless graciousness . . . popu- 
late existence with reinforcing reassurances of an altruistic power. 


They are the ultimate in human relationships, kinetic-kinships, com- 
posed of spirit and substance that far surpass those of flesh and blood. 


Affinities pitch one to tip-tonalities . . . initiate one to choirs invisible 
... lend rhythmic support to evanescent issues . . . orient one into celes- 
tial orbits. 


Affinities . . . they turn the fabric of existence into a seamless gar- 
ment . . . afford tranquilibriums of questless quietude . . . are the 
reward of rectitude . . . usher one to duallegiances that are the solution 
of our earthly destiny. 


Achievement: 





It’s FINDING ONE'S work and working that “find” . . . kneading one’s 
substance into the ingredients of existence with well-molded plans 

. vigilantly wresting opportunities from the stream of chance and 
never drifting with it . . . divesting oneself of all deviations from the 
purpose for which one was originally designed . . . coordinating multi- 
tudinous contacts and crowning them with one’s creative touch .. . 
making things work and conquering the stubborn inertia of people 
and things . . . resourcefully seizing matter and making it matter... 
being a tangible entity not a nebulous potential and attaining a nucleus 
of certainty and conviction . . . Achievement—it is hewing oneself 
into a who's who and writing one’s identity indelibly in the Book of 
Life through pointed action. 





\a 
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Rhythm: 





A FELICIOUS FORCE . . . a fortuitous fluency that causes mortal move- 

/ ments to be graced with propitious precision. It invokes resilient coordi- 
nations that bring all powers into full play . . . enabling one to wield 
one’s being with formidable thrust and drive. 


Its fluxury of impulsations create quixotic verve-vents . . . charge 
one with a spiritempo that makes everything dance on tiptoe. Its 
> sensitive equilibriums keep existence in a continuous state of subtle 


tremors. Its rippling streams of consciousness command an irresistible 
wight of sway. 


Its electric elisions precipitate the marriage of affinities that breed 
miracles of genius. Its exalted momentums pitch one beyond life into 
} the perpetual motion of the universe. Its whirls within whirls form 

fabulous vortexes that funnel charmed potentials from the infinite. 











CRUCIAL ISSUES 
OF THE DAY 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


What we Say, or What we Want, and 
What May Happen 


According to our opponents we Dash- 
naks have staked our all on a possible Third 
World War which we eagerly await, that 
we regard a new war as the sole means of 
overthrowing the Soviet government, the 
sole means of realizing our national politi- 
cal aims, and lastly, that we are impatient 
for the outbreak of World War III. 

These ideas ascribed to us are, of course, 
not true. 

First, we do not think that the Soviet 
regime can be overthrown only through 
a world war. It may come about through 
internal pressure or explosion. And al- 
though the latter seems less probable at 
least for the present, yet no one can deny 
the possibility of an internal change. Post- 
Stalin developments support, rather than 
weaken, such a possibility. 

Second, we neither want nor strive for 
another global war, because, in an age of 
the atom and hydrogen bombs and other 
new and formidable weapons of war, no 
man in his right senses can really wish for 
such a catastrophe, especially an Armenian 
who fully realizes that, in such a contin- 
gency, in all probability Armenia will be- 
become one of the first theaters of the con- 
flict. Therefore, we take the back seat to 
no one in opposing war. 

Nevertheless, the outbreak of a new war 
does not depend on our will, not even by a 
hair's breadth. We, or our will, whatever 
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that may be, has as much bearing on the 
possibility of a new war as a chip of wood 
being tossed on a stormy sea. But this does. 
not prevent us from seeing or realizing what 
is going on around us, or in what direction 
events are leading entire mankind. 

How can we fail to see and understand 
that, barring an internal explosion inside 
the Soviet Union, in the end, a clash be- 
tween the two opposing camps — the So- 
viet Union and the free world, will in all 
probability become inevitable? How can 
we close our eyes to the insistent and in- 
disputable fact that the Soviet tyranny,. 
through its long range plan, its armaments,. 
its fifth columnists and its subversive net- 
work, is striving to conquer the whole 
world, and that it is incapable of volun- 
tarily abandoning that aim without con- 
spiring against its own existence, without 
subjecting itself to a radical reversal, and 
what is the most decisive factor just now, 
without mortally endangering its power 
and even its physical existence? 

Soviet expansionism is a new specie of 
imperialism which differs from the old 
conception of imperialism not only in its 
revolutionary aspect, but by its totalitarian 
nature. By the very nature of its ideology, 
the Soviet cannot feel safe until it has do- 
minated the whole world. And while old 
imperialistic powers could put a limit to 
their conquests, could live peacefully along- 
side other independent nations without en- 
dangering their security, Soviet imperialism 
is incapable of such peaceful co-existence 
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because, as long as it is surrounded by free 
nations, its power is not safe neither within 
nor without. The fresh air of the free world 
constantly penetrating the strangulating 


| atmosphere of the Soviet world is a for- 


midable menace to the very foundations 
of its supremacy. 

In other words, to the Soviet government 
the conquest of the whole world is a ques- 
tion of life or death, and consequently, it 
cannot afford to relinquish its basic aims 
if at all it wishes to extricate itself of the 
uncertainties, the insecurity, and the dan- 
gers with which it is surrounded. 

It is this very tendency toward conquest 
which irresistably drives the Soviet on the 
road to a fatal clash with the free world as 
opposed to a status of peaceful co-exis- 
tence; and unless this headlong plunge is 
not stopped by some internal force, sooner 
or later, it will be an outside force which, 
no matter how hard it tries to avoid a clash, 
will no longer be able to digest the Soviet 
conquests, as was the case in Korea. And 
if we are not carried away by the tragic 
probabilities which stem from it, to say 
nothing of the inevitabilities, that does not 
necessarily mean that we consider a third 
world war desirable, have staked our all on 
such a war, and expect the salvation of 
Armenia from such a war. 

As a matter of fact, ever since the end 
of World War II, for eight years the Soviet 
has been waging a new type of war against 
its former allies, what is generally known 


. as the “cold war” but which in places has 


been converted into hot war, as in the case 
of Greece, Korea, China and Indo-China. 
As long as the Soviet commands its present 
power, the cold war will continue with 
sporadic eruptions of hot wars until some- 
thing happens inside the Soviet world, or 
a greater clash with the free world puts an 
end to this new type of warfare. 

If all the pacifistic policies, all the con- 
cessions, and all the good intentions of the 
free world have up until now failed to re- 


strain the Soviet’s wanton hostility to the 
free world, assuredly such efforts will fail 
hereafter because the Soviet’s hostility 
stems from the very nature and the essence 
of its rule and its long range objectives 
which can be removed only by destroying 
its power. 

In view of these circumstances, the 
question before the Armenians or other 
nations of kindred fate is not whether or 
not we want a third world war, whether 
or not we consider it desirable, whether or 
not we shall tie our cause to its chariot, 
but the question is: what shall be our posi- 
tion now while the cold war is on, and then, 
what steps shall we take in case of an 
outbreak of another global war in order 
to come out of it with a minimum of loss, 
to insure the physical safety of our people, 
and to materialize the liberation of our 
mother country. 

While there is nothing we can do about 
the first question, the second question is 
dependent entirely on our will and the posi- 
tion we shall take. It is here that we can 
reveal our political maturity. 

Siding with the Soviet May not Bring 
Peace, but Can Prove Disastrous 
One familiar question posed by our op- 

ponents is: what guarantee do we have 

that, after the Soviet’s overthrow, Arme- 
nia shall be able to recover her indepen- 
dence. 

It is curious that, those who demand of 
us guarantees themselves give us no guar- 
antees that the path which they have map- 
ped out necessarily will insure for the Ar- 
menians a free and independent state. 

We maintain that it is by siding with 
the free world, more specifically with the 
free West, that Armenia someday shall 
regain her freedom. 

To this, our opponents reply: what 
guarantees can we give that this will come 
true? 

We say: Under the present world situa- 
tion no one can offer sure guarantees about 
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the future. But if Armenia some day shall 
be free, that can come about only by co- 
operating with and supporting the free 
West. By siding with the Soviet the Arme- 
nians not only will fail to regain their free- 
dom, but they will be supporting the So- 
viet in the ignoble effort of enslaving the 
whole of mankind. As to playing the role 
of neutrals between two gigantic camps, 
the Armenians can neither wish nor afford 
to do it because they lack the necessary 
power for such a role. To begin with, even 
independent and infinitely more powerful 
nations cannot maintain a successful neu- 
trality just now, nor shall they be able to 
maintain it in the future. How infinitely less 
are the chances of the Armenians who 
command neither an independent state of 
their own nor a commensurate physical 
force. 

If a considerable number of independent 
nations, dictated by the formidable Soviet 
menace, feel the need of organizing a 
common front under the leadership of 
the United States, in order to meet the 
danger and to preserve their indepen- 
dence, the same is true moreso of those 
peoples who have had the misfortune of 
falling under the Soviet’s bondage. No na- 
tion, at present, can extricate itself from 
that bondage by its own power. The Soviet 
yoke can be shattered only through a united 
front, provided that front is supported by 
the free nations. 

Gone are the days when the Armenian 
people could pursue its cause alone. Today 
the Armenian cause is inseparably linked 
with the emancipatory cause of other peo- 
ples of kindred fate. As to those freedom- 
aspiring peoples enslaved by the Soviet, 
including the Armenians, these can never 
succeed in their struggle unless they can 
insure the co-operation and the support of 
the free world, particularly the United 
States. 

In such a setting, the Armenians who 
aspire to freedom, whether or not they 
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want it, have no other choice but to align 
themselves with those peoples of kindred 
fate who have been enslaved by the Soviet, 
and those free nations who are under the 
constant threat of Soviet imperialism. 

If there were another road more promis. 
ing than this which is open before the 
Armenians in order to regain their free. 
dom, without doubt the Armenians would 
choose the latter. But since there is no 
such alternative, we are obliged, at least, 
to walk along the very path which, for. 
sooth, offers us no absolute guarantees, but 
at least inspires us with great hopes for 
the realization of at least a minimum of our 
political dreams. On the other hand, if we 
were to tie our fate to the Soviet chariot, 
openly or covertly, directly or deviously, 
as have done the so-called “Progressives”, 
the Hunchaks and the Ramgavars, our ef- 
fort would serve no other end but to per- 
petuate the Soviet’s oppressive rule in our 
fatherland, as well as to help in the ignoble 
task of subjecting entire mankind to the 
political, spiritual and economic slavery 
of that very tyranny. 

Those imaginary risks which are incun- 
bent on Armenian alignment with the free 
world could never be greater, but on the 
contrary, will be much less than if the 
Armenians sided with the Soviet and as- 
sumed the role of fifth columnists in the 
dispersion. 

Many people are heavily disturbed by 
the fact that Turkey today is aligned with 
the free world. Some even go so far as to 
ascribe to Turkey no other motive by such 
an alignment but to finish off the remainder 
of the Armenian people on the other side 
of the border, if she ever gets the chance to 
cross into the Caucasus with her armies. 

But, first we ask: Will such a danger 
be any less if freedom-loving Armenians 
did not cooperate with the entire free 
world and were looked upon by the rest 
of the world as @ Soviet fifth column en 
masse? Is it not more likely that Turkey 











ilign | will inflict even greater losses on the Ar- 
dred menians of Caucasus once she realizes that 
viet, | all the Armenians of the free world are 
"the | equally his enemies, and not his friends? 
/ Moreover, we forget that, in case of a 
mus: | general war, Turkey will not be alone when 
entering the Caucasus, but shall march 
free-| there under the general command of her 
ould! European and American allies. Can it pos- 
> 00) sibly be conceived that such a high com- 
€ast, | mand will tolerate wholesale massacres and 
of} orgies after the fashion of the Nazis or 
, but! the old Turks in the occupied regions, 
+ for | when, on the contrary, it is primarily con- 
Out! cerned with the winning over of those 
E we peoples of the occupied regions, or those 
iniot, } regions which are about to be occupied, in 
usly, order to ease the onward march of its ar- 
ves!) mies and to insure its final victory? As 
r ef long as the anti-Soviet armies are com- 
Pet) manded by Americans, it is inconceivable 
Our} that they shall wage war by massacring 
‘oble | the civilian population like the Nazis or the 
| the old Turks. Rather, it is to be expected 
very | that, they shall do everything to win over 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, including 
cum | the Armenians. 
free Finally, is it not natural to suppose that 
the} our anti-Soviet attitude will have a dis- 
the | tinct effect upon the disposition and gene- 
1 a! 1a] behavior of the Turks toward the Ar- 
| the | menians? If, for example, during the first 
' world war the Armenians had sided with 
| by the Turk and his allies, instead of siding 
with } with the Turk’s enemies, would the Tur- 
as f0 \ kish government have been in a position, 
such even if it wanted it, to put into effect those 
nder | shocking mass deportations and massacres 
side} which it so easily carried out on the 
ce 0) strength of an expedient pretext? And if it 
S- | be argued that the Armenians could not 
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nget } have acted otherwise at that time, can the 
‘a | same extenuating arguments be advanced 
ree 


now under conditions which are completely 

rest } altered? Are we obliged today to side with 
n €i'! the Soviet Union which is the heir of Tsar- 
irkey | ist Russia; and are we obliged to come out 
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against the free world simply because the 
Turk is their ally? Perhaps it is a blessing 
in disguise for the Armenians that the Turk 
is not aligned with the Soviet tyranny, but 
is on the side of the free world. 

Furthermore, all those who, like the 
“Progressives”, the Ramgavars and the 
Hunchaks, are bent on tying the whole of 
the Armenians to the Soviet’s chariot fail 
to remember that the Soviet Union is an 
entirely different animal than Tsarist Rus- 
sia. If alignment with Tsarist Russia in 
those days had some valid bases and could 
have been regarded as an historical inevita- 
bility for the Armenian people, the same 
is not true today when Tsarist Russia has 
been supplanted by the Soviet. 

First, the Soviet regime is incomparably 
more oppressive and ruthless than the 
Tsarist regime. 

Second, the Soviet tyranny is a menace 
for the entire world, such as Tsarist Russia 
never was, and therefore, resistance te the 
Soviet tyranny is incomparably greater both 
inside and outside than it ever was against 
Tsarist Russia. As a result of its unparalled 
terroristic system and its world imperialism, 
the Soviet has promoted such powerful 
reactions and counter-reactions which 
will eventually destroy its power. For the 
Armenians, voluntarily and wholly to align 
themselves with a power which hitherto has 
offered neither political freedom, nor eco- 
nomic improvement, nor opportunity for 
free national, spiritual and cultural devel- 
opment, but which is doomed by the very 
adverse reactions within and without the 
Soviet Union, such a course would be tant- 
amount to suicide for the Armenians. Such 
a course is far more grave and fatal than 
the alignment with Tsarist Russia in World 
War I, notwithstanding the fact that said 
alignment paved the way for the great 
tragedy of 1915. 

And since, not very long ago and under 
far more favorable circumstances, by sid- 
ing with Russia, the Armenians sustained 
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such heavy losses, they will risk even great- 
er losses now, under far more adverse cir- 
cumstances, should they align themselves 
with the Soviet tyranny, the successors of 
Tsarist Russia. 


‘The Probabilities of a Clash and Victory 
Between the Soviet and Free Worlds 


Those who criticise the anti-Soviet atti- 
tude of the Armenian Revolutionary Fede- 
ration demand guarantees of us that, in 
case of an armed clash, the free world will 
emerge victorious over the Soviet. 

We repeat, no one can give absolute 
guarantees in this sense, much the same 
as those who believe in a Soviet victory 
cannot offer us any guarantees. But the 
probabilities are infinitely greater that the 
side which will be defeated will be the 
Soviet Union, and not the free world. 

There is more than one reason for this 
assumption. 

First, the Soviet tyranny carries within 
itself the germs of its own final disintegra- 
tion. Being based on deceit, terror, the sla- 
very of the individual and the masses, and 
unparalleled exploitation, it shall never be 
able to endure the impact of external blows, 
especially when this is accompanied with 
the internal pressure of the peoples who 
aspire to freedom. 

This assumption is in no contradiction 
with the experiment of World War II be- 
cause, if the Soviet had not been supported 
by the United States, and by Great Britain, 
were it not for the generous aid in arms, in 
materials and money by these allies, and 
were it not for Hitler’s short-sighted and 
lunatic policy of antagonizing the popula- 
tion of the conquered regions, the Soviet 
would have been defeated and its destruc- 
tion would have been inevitable. The proof 
-of this lies in the fact that, during the first 
months of Hitler's invasion, when the peo- 
ple inside the Soviet Union as yet did not 
-know who was the newcomer and what 
‘were his aims, they welcomed Hitler’s 
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soldiers as liberators, showed little resis. 
tance, surrendered in tens of thousands, and 
in places welcomed the invading armies 
with salt and bread, the classic symbol of 
friendship. But when the Soviet citizens 
saw that the invading enemy’s intentions 
were not good, that they were far from 
being liberators, and that the newcomers 
were no better than Stalin in ruthlessness, 
they immediately began to show signs 
of resistance and reluctantly saved the 
Soviet regime. The situation would have 
been entirely different had Hitler moved 
in the conquered regions as would the 
Americans in similar circumstances. There 
can be no doubt that a liberating Ameri- 
can or European army would easily 
have shattered the Soviet’s resistance, es- 
pecially if no aid came from outside, as 
the Americans and the British provided in 
the days of Hitler’s invasion. 

Second, the Soviet world, expanded by 
Communist China and other satellite coun- 
tries, is undoubtedly far stronger today 
than it was at the time of Hitler's invasion. 
But it is not more strong than the free 
world, nor even the free West. It is true that 
the Soviet power, supported by its satel- 
lites, presents a more formidable man-pow- 
er than that of the free West. But, in the 
light of new weapons, the atom and hydro- 
gen bombs in particular, better means of 
communication and transportation, and 
superior war potentials, the free West is in- 
comparably stronger than the Soviet. 


There can be no doubt about this. On the 4 


other hand, it is true that the Soviet com- 
mands a no mean auxiliary force in the 
free world through its fifth columnists. But 
the free world can counter this force by an 
imposing aggregation of discontented peo- 
ples within the Soviet Union who hate the 
gutts of the oppressive rule which has been 
imposed upon them, and who, at the very 
first opportunity, are ready to surrender 
to the external énemy if only the latter is 
willing to free them of the internal enemy. 
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The urge of freedom is natural to all 
peoples, and there can be no doubt that 
all those peoples who tasted the Soviet ty- 
ranny have an irresistable urge to shed 
off their shackles, and if they cannot do this 
of their own power, they will want to do 
it with outside aid, provided that aid is 
unlike Hitler's. 

Lastly, if the history of mankind has a 
meaning at all, it is this, that all peoples, 
after centuries of struggle and suffering, 
even at the cost of fearful sacrifices, have 
finally succeeded in breaking their chains, 
and win their freedom in order to forge 
their destiny in their own way. If even 
the savages of Africa today fight against 
those who have trampled on their human 
and tribal rights, if a number of backward 
peoples of Asia who had writhed for cen- 
turies under foreign oppression won their 
freedom and independence right before 
our eyes, there is no reason to think that 
the peoples who have been enslaved by 
the Soviet who have tasted and known the 
value of freedom far longer than the peo- 
ples of Africa and Asia, shall be less zeal- 
ous in the quest and the recovery of their 
freedom, especially when we bear in mind 
that their suffering under the Soviet had 
been incomparably more severe and inhu- 
man. And if the free world sincerely aids 
them, there can be no question that they 
will side with their liberators and will as- 
sist them in the overthrow of their oppres- 
sors. 

All these considerations lead us to be- 
lieve that, in case of a global clash between 
the Soviet and the free world, it is not the 
Soviet which will emerge victorious from 
the conflict. 

No doubt the Soviet realizes this fact 
full well, and this is another of the main 
reasons why it shuns a general war. Can 
any one doubt that the Soviet which is bent 
on conquering the whole world would have 
started World War III long ago to achieve 
this aim, were it sure of victory. But as long 


as the Soviet, conscious of its internal weak- 
nesses, avoids the specter of a world war 
at least for the present, while the free 
world, by virtue of its democratic sys- 
tem, neither wants to be nor can be the 
aggressor, therefore, it is not the danger 
of an imminent war which is the cause of 
the present world tension, regardless of the 
fact that no security for the distant future 
is in sight. 

The real, constant and mounting threat 
against the world peace is the Soviet con- 
spiracy. The real danger is the interminable 
Soviet interventions in the life of other peo- 
ples, the persistent trouble making, the 
disruptions and the divisions, inside the 
free world through Communist fifth col- 
umnists. The cause of the world tension is 
the Soviet’s opposition to the free peoples’ 
efforts for self-defence and unity. In short, 
it is the Soviet’s considered policy to de- 
bilitate the solidarity of free nations, to 
weaken their resistance potential with all 
possible means, internally and externally. 
It is the classic policy of divide and con- 
quer. 


Unfortunately, this kind of policy might 
create such an explosive situation which 
inevitably might plunge the whole world 
into a new war, no matter how hard the op- 
posing sides want to avoid the disaster. 

In other words, there is no guarantee 
that, as a result of Soviet conspiracy and 
intrigue and the cold war, events might 
not assume such an elemental and precipit- 
ous momentum which might be difficult to 
control, either by the Soviet or the free na- 
tions, ending in a new war. 

From this viewpoint the most dangerous 
policy the free world could pursue would 
be one of concession, conformity and weak- 
ness. Such a policy would tend to make the 
Soviet more audacious, more uncontroll- 
able, more aggressive and more fearless, 
and would drive it to bolder adventures 
which can end only in a new war. We 
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should never forget the disastrous conse- 
quences of the appeasement policy which 
was adopted toward Hitler. 

Although no government, no people on 
earth wants a new great war, such a war 
may break out some day all the same as a 
result of the Soviet’s incorrigibility, and the 
only way to prevent that is to create a posi- 
tion of strength. The free world must build 
up strength in order to restrain, control and 
obviate the Soviet conspiracy. The free 
world must never yield to the Soviet pres- 
sure. Those who believe in such an un- 
yielding and firm policy, it logically fol- 
lows, are not the ones who want war, but, 
on the contrary, they want to avert such a 
war, meanwhile striving to weaken the So- 
viet through non-violent methods, because 
this is the only way of averting a new war. 


The Forces Which Will Determine 
The Future of Soviet Peoples 


Those who criticize our present policy 
also show apprehensions that, after the So- 
viet’s overthrow, the new Russian govern- 
ment will not recognize the right of non- 
Russian nationalities to be independent, 
and will vigorously oppose the secession of 
the Caucasus peoples, including the Arme- 
nians, from Russia. As proof of this they 
point out the opposition of the expatriated 
anti-Soviet Russian organizations to the 
non-Russian nationalities demand for ab- 
solute recognition of their right to be inde- 
pendent. 

There are also those who share this view 
because they think the so-called Veliko- 
Russians (Great Russians) constitute the 
overwhelming majority — “more than 150 
million” — of the population of Russia. 
They arrive at this figure by including more 
than 50 million Ukrainians and Byelorus- 
sians who in fact are not Veliko-Russians. 

It is true that anti-Soviet Russian ex- 
patriate organizations are firmly opposed 
to any idea of dismemberment of the old 
Tsarist empire and the present Soviet Un- 
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ion, even the most liberal-minded among 
them being staunch champions of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of present Russia, al- 
though they are prepared to grant the non- 
Russian nationalities broadest autonomy in 
an All-Russian Federation. However, with- 
in the past two years these too have under- 
gone a change of mind. At present there are 
quite a few Russian political leaders and 
even factions who are willing to concede 
to the non-Russians the right to self-de- 
termination, provided, after the overthrow 
of the Soviet, these peoples will decide the 
question of secession from Russia through 
popular referenda. 

It must be observed, however, that it is 
not these men who shall decide the future 
of Russia. The decision will be made by 
three major forces which are: 

A. The Veliko-Russian mass of the popu- 
lation which is on the spot, and will be 
there when the Soviet is overthrown. 

B. The non-Russian nationalities in 
their homelands. 

C. The governments of the free world, 
the free West in particular, which, after 
the Soviet’s overthrow, will no longer be 
able to hold an altogether neutral stand. 

Let us start with the Veliko-Russians. 
Although the Veliko-Russian expatriates 
believe or make believe that the great mass 
of Veliko-Russians in the homeland share 
their feelings in regard to the inviolability 
of the territorial integrity of present Rus- 
sia, however, this is a pure supposition. We 
have no doubt that the Great Russians of 
the homeland do not share the narrow- 
minded chauvinism of their kinsmen of 
abroad, and that it is not a matter of such 
vital consequence for them whether or not 
the non-Russian nationalities secede from 
Russia. 

Why do we think like this? Because the 
mass of the Great Russians just now is 
primarily concerned with the question of 
insuring a modicum of a free and decent 
life, but never with the preoccupation of 
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necessarily dominating the non-Russians. 
Moreover, even if the claim of the Rus- 
sian expatriates in regard to their kinsmen 
of the homeland is true, in the immediate 
aftermath of the Soviet’s overthrow they 
will not be strong enough to impose their 
will on the non-Russians. 


As to the non-Russian nationalities, once 
Bolshevism is overthrown, these will hard- 
ly wish to live under the same roof with 
the Great Russians, because of the deeply- 
rooted consciousness that the Soviet re- 
gime was forcibly imposed upon them pri- 
marily by the Great Russians. Besides, the 
suppression of their nationalism under the 
Soviet regime has rendered them incom- 
parably more nationalistic than they were 
under the Tsarist regime, especially when 
we bear in mind that, after the overthrow 
of the Tsarist regime, some of these peoples 
— the Ukrainians, the Armenians, the 
Georgians, and the Azerbaijanians enjoyed 
a brief span of independent existence. 


Furthermore, these peoples are accustom- 
ed to the use of weapons, and are armed 
much better than they were in Tsarist 
days; and. they constitute greatly enhanced 
units, nationally and politically, as repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union. Ukrainia and Bye- 
lo-Russia, for example, are members of the 
United Nations. Moreover, the Soviet Con- 
stitution recognizes the Soviet republics’ 
right to secession from Russia at least on 
paper. 

And lastly, the view that the non-Rus- 
sians constitute a minority of the popula- 
tion of Soviet Russia is not true. As a mat- 
ter of fact they constitute a slightly larger 
number than the Veliko-Russians because 
the Ukrainians and the Byelo-Russians are 
not with the Great Russians but are strong- 
ly in favor of secession. For such tendencies 
even Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian Bolshe- 
viks were purged a number of times by 
Moscow during the past thirty years. 

It is an irrefutable fact that, of all the 


nationalities of Soviet Russia, the Ukrain- 
ians are the most fanatical and most un- 
yielding opponents of Great Russians. It is 
equally true that the Great Russians do not 
fight the secessionist aspirations of the 
other nationalities so fiercely and so un- 
yieldingly as they fight against the Uk- 
rainians. 

Finally, in the determination of the final 
fate of Soviet dominated nationalities, one 
of the major factors no doubt will be the 
governments of the free world. It is indeed 
naive to suppose that, after the Soviet's 
overthrow, the free West will want to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of the Soviet 
Union and will tolerate the existence of a 
gigantic new empire on the ruins of the 
old. They certainly will not want to do 
this because they can have no guarantee 
that in such a contingency this new empire 
necessarily will become a democratic and 
peace-abiding country, that it will not re- 
vert to militarism, and that it will not 
become a menace to the world as were the 
Tsarist and Soviet Russians. They will not 
want to do it because the Great Russians 
have always suffered from expansionist ten- 
dencies, they have never really experienced 
the processes of free democracy, they have 
never respected the rights of the minori- 
ties, and therefore they will be easily in- 
clined to create a new Fascist or Nazi type 
of state, to oppress the non-Russians of 
kindred fate, and to emerge as a new 
menace to the free world. 


Needless to say that if the free world 
today is somewhat reserved in regard to 
the future of the Soviet Union, that does 
not necessarily mean that it shall retain the 
same attitude after the overthrow of Bol- 
shevism and will not support the dismen- 
berment of the Soviet Union. It is plain 
as day that, only when the non-Russians 
have seceded from Russia, formed their 
independent states, or if they so choose, 
have formed their own federations with 
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their immediate neighbors independently 
of Russia, that the menace of a Great Rus- 
sian Empire can permanently be dispensed 
with. 


Why the Anti-Dashnaks Refuse to 
Come Out Against the Soviet 


Critics of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation’s anti-Soviet policy look upon 
the present international situation as if 
nothing had been changed in the world 
outlook and its relation to the Armenian 
Cause. They fail to realize that something is 
radically altered. This attitude may be psy- 
chologically comprehensible, but political- 
ly it is unjustifiable. 

They fail to see or refuse to see that the 
imperialistic system of the old days has 
been liquidated in great measure and the 
remainder is in process of liquidation. The 
old Ottoman, Austro-Hungarian, Dutch, 
and to a large extent the British and French 
imperialisms belong now to history. What 
is left of the old imperialism is proceeding 
now along the same path, and no doubt will 
continue to proceed, or shall have to be 
completely revised. 

And while the old imperialism of the 
western stamp is fast vanishing, a new 
type of imperialism as personified by the 
Soviet is being established in Europe and 
a great segment of Asia which threatens the 
whole free world. It is true that the Soviet 
does not call these conquered regions as its 
colonies. It even gives them the appearance 
of national independence. In reality, how- 
ever, these dominated regions are not bet- 
ter off than the old and present day Euro- 
pean colonies. They all are controlled and 
governed by the Kremlin, and they are ex- 
ploited more ruthlessly than any of the old 
European colonies ever were. 

In other words, this new type of im- 
perialism is a covert imperialism, based 
wholly on deceit, and although it violently 
repels the title of imperialism, nevertheless 


it is an imperialism, and if anything, a far 
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worse type of imperialism than the old. 

Today when even the savages of Africa 
aspire to independence and wage mortal 
war against the dying European imperial- 
isms, is it not strange that there are so many 
Armenian intellectuals who violently op- 
pose the independence of Armenia? Is it not 
strange that they violently oppose the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation which 
upholds the idea of Armenia’s indepen- 
dence? 

Some oppose because whatever is against 
the Soviet regime is inacceptable to them, 
partly because they are Communists or 
their fellow-travelers and partly because 
they naively believe that, under the cir- 
cumstances, Armenia is better off under 
the Soviet regime. 


Some oppose because Turkey is included 
in the camp which is fighting the Soviet 
tyranny. They are reluctant to side with 
the Turk under any circumstance, although 
without the Turk they would readily join 
the anti-Soviet camp. 


Lastly, some oppose because they do not 
believe that after the Soviet is overthrown 
any kind of Russian government will give 
the Armenians their coveted independence. 

To argue with the Communists is like 
whipping the water. No matter what you 
say, how high you pile up the facts, the 
evidence and the logic, they invariably 
have an answer. Their capacity for repar- 
tee is pathological. And if we persistently 
continue to speak and write against the 
Communists, it is not because we entertain 
the faintest hope of convincing or convert- 
ing them but in order to open the eyes of 
their blind followers. 

If it were possible to reach this simple- 
minded and blind following, if the grim 
reality were made available to them, all 
that has been written for years and is 
being written today in newspapers and 
books, assuredly all/of them would abandon 
the Soviet ship. Unfortunately, all the elo- 
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quent facts about the Soviet hell which 
have been published never reach, or reach 
very few of this multitude which have been 
misled by the Communists. The wall of 
prejudice and hatred which the Commun- 
ists have built is too high and too thick to 
be penetrated from the outside. 

These are not the men who concern us. 
The people who concern us are those who 
although opposed to the Communists, 
nevertheless are equally opposed to 
our anti-Soviet policy and any sort of co- 
operation with the free West. This group 
does not want to oppose the Soviet because 
(1) our mother country, the present Arme- 
nia, is controlled by the Soviet; (2) Turkey 
is with the free world as opposed to the So- 
viet; (3) they believe that the very pre- 
servation of the Armenian people and the 
hope of Armenia’s territorial integration 
depend on Russian alignment. 

Let us examine all these three points. 

1. It is true that Armenia today is con- 
trolled by the Soviet. But this was true in 
the days of the Tsars and the Sultans, and 
yet that captivity was no reason why the 
Armenians should not fight for their in- 
dependence. Moreover, being against the 
Soviet does not necessarily mean being 
against Armenia, much the same as oppos- 
ing the Tsars and the Sultans did not 
necessarily mean enmity to Armenia. 


It is the supreme right of every people to 
be free and self-ruled and the Armenian 
people is no exception to the rule. Under 
present day conditions no people which 
aspires to be a nation can preserve its exis- 
tence unless it is free and independent in 
its own land. Under the Soviet regime the 
people of Armenia are neither free or self- 
ruled. In their entire history the Armenians 
have never been so totally enslaved as they 
now are under the Soviet regime. Not only 
are they not free to develop their national 
culture, but they are not even sure of their 
physical security as long as the masters of 


the Kremlin by one stroke of the pen can 
deport the entire population to the depths 
of Siberia as was the fate of five republics 
and their population during the great war. 
The Armenians cannot afford permanently 
to become reconciled with such a regime. 

2. It would be unnatural to expect that the 
Armenians would abandon their fight 
against the Soviet tyranny, and that, for the 
success of that fight, they should not rely on 
the free world simply because the Turk is 
an ally of the free West. However, as we 
said before, to be able to preserve its physi- 
cal existence, the Armenian people cannot 
afford to follow a policy which is opposed 
by its immediate neighbors: the Georgians, 
the Azerbaijanians and the North Caucas- 
ians, as well as the bordering Turks. More- 
over, the question of a united Armenia is 
not on the agenda of the nations just now 
so that it might pose as an obstacle on the 
way to cooperation with them. 

Up until the present the question before 
us is the liberation of Armenia from the 
Soviet yoke and the creation of a free and 
independent Armenia, a proposition which 
we, with our present resources and power, 
cannot realize, but, whether we like it or 
not, we must seek the co-operation of our 
immediate neighbors, together with all the 
freedom-loving peoples of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Furthermore, in the present world sit- 
uation, the presence of Turkey with the free 
world, far from being an evil, must be re- 
garded as a blessing for freedom-aspiring 
Armenians. 


Re Russian Orientation 


The so-called Russian Orientation — the 
policy of siding with Russia at all cost — 
presently being championed by anti-Dash- 
nak Armenian factions is absolutely inac- 
ceptable to us for two fundamental reasons. 

First, the Russian or Soviet orientation 
just now is nothing but to pose the Arme- 
nian people in an opposing, if not hostile 
stand against our neighbors of the Cauca- 
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sus all of whom aspire to complete seces- 
sion from Russia and seek to create a free 
and independent life, with friendship 
with Turkey. 

Second, Armenia is not an immediate 
neighbor of Russia. Armenia is separated 
from Russia not only by her Caucasian 
neighbors but by Ukrainia which is no less 
eager to secede from Russia. 


Under such circumstances, stubbornly 
to cling to the Russian orientation would 
mean to pit the Armenian people against 
all its neighbors which no doubt will be 
supported from the south by the Turk. 

It should be remembered that the Arme- 
nian people made a similar error during 
World War I, indiscreetly putting itself 
in such a position which proved disastrous 
— the loss of the greater part of Turkish 
Armenian population. More than an unpar- 
donable political error, it would be a crime 
should we once again try to tie our people 
to the Russian chariot and thus endanger 
the physical existence of the remaining sur- 
vivors in case of a new war. If we had no 
other reason, the very physical existence of 
our people should be reason enough that 
we desisted from a policy of Russian orien- 
tation — a policy which is thoroughly ab- 
horred by our neighbors of the Caucasus. 

But there is a second most urgent reason 
which compells, and should compel us to 
adhere to an anti-Soviet, and should need 
be, to an anti-Russian policy. That is the 
question of Armenia’s independence which 
we shall never be able to solve in complete 
keeping with our national and _ political 
ideal unless we join hands with our neigh- 
bors of kindred fate, and together with 
them, and with the aid of the free world, 
try to rescue our living Armenia from the 
Soviet’s clutches. 

Those who want to resolve the Armenian 
question with the aid of Russia, Soviet or 
otherwise, fail to remember a number of 
ringing historical facts which would bring 


them to their senses if they seriously grasp- 
ed their meaning and motives. 

It is not a mere accident that either the 
Tsarist or Soviet governments never took 
the pains of utilizing the opportunity to 
unite the Turkish Armenian provinces to 
Caucasian Armenia, thus to complete the 
unification of Armenia. On the contrary 
they did their very best to prevent the 
union of Turkish and Russian Armenians in 
their historic fatherland even under Rus- 
sian supremacy. 

Moreover, both the Tsarist and Soviet 
governments divided the Transcaucasus 
administratively in such a manner that 
whole Armenian provinces were turned 
over to the Georgians, the Azerbaijanians 
and the Turks. Both regimes made it a 
special point that the Armenians should 
not form a major administrative unit com- 
mensurate with their numbers. 

From this viewpoint, it is quite note- 
worthy that the Tsarist government dis- 
persed the Armenian volunteer contingents 
during World War I and did not permit 
them to reassemble the remnants of the 
Turkish deportations on Armenian historic 
soil, but, on the contrary, it conceived the 
diabolical plan of rehabilitating these lands 
with the Cossacks. 

Equally noteworthy is the fact that the 
Soviet government pursued a policy to- 
ward the Armenians of Transcaucasus 
which was no different than the policy of 
the Tsars. It did not unite the Armenian 
Armenian populated province of Akhal- 
kalak with Armenia but annexed it to Geor- 
gia, did the same to Armenian Karabagh 
and Nakhitchevan by annexing them to 
Azerbaijan even though Nakhitchevan 
is not contiguous with Azerbaijan. 

Again, in the days of the Independent 
Republic of Armenia, when the Turkish 
Armenian provinces were about to be an-. 
nexed to Armenia through the implemen- 
tation of the Sevres Treaty it was the 
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Soviet which aided Turkey to prevent that 
annexation, and not satisfied with this 
much, it turned over an important part of 
Caucasian Armenia — Kars, Ardahan and 
Igdir — to the Turk, and itself made an 
end of the Independent Republic. 

It was the same Soviet which, after 
World War II, promised Kars and Ardahan 
to Georgia, and then turned around and 
withdrew their demands on Turkish-Ar- 
menian and Turco-Georgian territories. 

Why should both the Tsarist and Soviet 
governments have taken such an attitude 
toward the Armenians? For the simple rea- 
son that both were opposed to the unifi- 
cation of Armenia, opposed to Armenia’s 
independence. Both have been opposed to 
the creation of a strong Armenia, hoping 
that in this way it would be easier for them 
to win the Turks and absorb the whole 
of Turkey. 

The best proof of this was seen in the 
aftermath of World War II when the So- 
viet made new territorial conquests on all 
borders except the Turkish border, not- 
withstanding the feeble official demands 
which it presented to Turkey, demands 
which the Soviet never tried to materialize. 

It is true that the Soviet raised quite 
a clamor about those demands at the time, 
even organized the so-called repatriation 
movement, giving the impression that the 
repatriates would be settled on Turkish 
Armenian provinces alone; but to do this 
took no decisive step to regain those pro- 
vinces as it had done on the other borders. 

Why? Because the Soviet’s real aim is 
the conquest of all of Turkey and not the 
Armenian provinces alone; but to do this 
it would be indiscreet to single out the 
Armenian provinces or even the former 
Russian cities of Kars and Ardahan. Such a 
step would surely have aroused the Turk 
and would have prevented the domination 
of whole Turkey without a war. 

By demanding the Turkish Armenian 
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provinces the Soviet was trying to scare 
the Turk and to force him to seek its 
friendship and protection but when the 
Soviet saw that this stratagem did not suc- 
ceed, it not only officially abandoned its 
claims but forced the Armenians and Geor- 
gian Bolsheviks to do the same in regard to 
their territorial claims. The Soviet appar- 
ently hopes to gain more by such methods 
than by resorting to a policy of threats. 

It has been contended that, because the 
Tsarist and Soviet governments have fol- 
lowed such a policy toward the non-Rus- 
sians, it does not necessarily follow that all 
Russians are the same and will do the same. 
Assuredly, when the democratic order is 
restored in Russia and liberal democrats 
take over the Kremlin the situation will 
radically be altered and Russians and non- 
Russians alike will be free of all oppres- 
sion. When this happens, there can be no 
question that the attitude of the Russians 
toward the non-Russians will be far more 
friendly and that the latter will enjoy a 
greatly enhanced degree of freedom. Yet it 
can be stated for a certainty that the latter 
shall never enjoy an equal position with the 
Russians, as distinct nationalities, and shall 
never enjoy the same security and and op- 
portunity for free national development. 


The Common Ground Between the 
Russians and the Non-Russians 


Those who think that, as far as the non- 
Russians are concerned, all Russian regimes 
differ very little and that they all are equal- 
ly oppressive, greatly err. There are, of 
course, differences. For example, the Tsar- 
ist oppression of the non-Russians, despite 
a series of irrefutable similarities, was vast- 
ly different from the Soviet oppression and 
it goes without saying that a liberal demo- 
cratic rule will be a vast improvement over 
both Tsarist and Soviet regimes. 

This improvement, however, does not 
necessarily mean that Russian pressure over 
the non-Russians will be completely eli- 
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minated with the appearance of a demo- 
cratic regime to put these peoples on a 
basis of equality for free national and 
cultural development. Only the forms of 
the pressure will be changed. There can 
be no question that the Russian language 
will be the dominant language, and the 
Russian nation, by virtue of its numerical 
superiority and central position, will enjoy 
a vantage position as compared with the 
separate non-Russian nationalities. This, of 
course, will not be true equally. 

The fact that the aggregate of the non- 
Russian nationalities present a population 
larger than the Russians proper will not be 
enough to counteract the advantage which 
the Great Russians enjoy. First, because the 
Russians are centrally located and consti- 
tute the core around which the non-Rus- 
sians are assembled. Second, divided by 
language, national tendencies and territori- 
al disputes, the non-Russians could never 
form a solid united front toward the Rus- 
sians to enjoy an equal rank even under a 
democratic regime. 


Lastly, there is the psychological factor. 
The Russian nation has been the dominant 
and ruling element under both Tsarist and 
Soviet regimes, and therefore, should the 
present boundaries of the Soviet Union be 
retained intact, even under a democratic 
regime the Russians will again be the do- 
minant ruling element, and willingly or un- 
willingly, they will do their utmost to re- 
tain that position. On the other hand, the 
non-Russians will resent this national supre- 
macy and will fight against it, with the re- 
sult that the Russians will become more 
and more chauvinistic, more inclined to 
suppress and to oppress, driving the non- 
Russians to desperation. 


Needless to say, to prevent any secces- 
sion, the Russians will by degrees abandon 
the democratic order and will resort to 
despotic means, eventually ending in a new 
sort of Fascist regime. 
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It is true that all Russian political fac- 
tions, beginning with the extreme rightist 
to the extreme leftist, are bent on preserv- 
ing the territorial integrity of the Soviet 
Union after the overthrow of Bolshevism. 
Yet this fact gives us no right to say that 
they all are the same to us, equally accep- 
table or equally hateful. 

Doubtless Armenians, as well as all other 
nationalities who have suffered from tyran- 
ny, would prefer to see a democratic re- 
gime in the European sense established in 
Moscow, therefore, all Russian factions 
which aspire to attain such an aim do 
not merit the hatred of the non-Russians. 

Moreover, all Russian liberal or democra- 
tic factions are the natural allies of the non- 
Russians by virtue of the hatred of and 
common fight against the Soviet tyranny. 
As a matter of fact there is no quarrel be- 
tween the two until the overthrow of the 
Soviet which can come about only through 
their united effort. Their paths will divide 
only when their aim is achieved and both 
the Russians and the non-Russians have a 
fresh opportunity to shape their destinies 
in their fatherlands. It is only then that 
those deep-rooted differences which have 
poisoned their mutual relations and which 
have impaired the chances of a common 
fight against Bolshevism will assume prac- 
tical and compelling imminence. 

It should be plain to all that the fate of 
these peoples, Russian or non-Russian, can- 
not be determined by the expatriated fac- 
tions. That will be determined by the peo- 
ple who are on the spot, again both Rus- 
sians and the non-Russians, when the So- 
viet is overthrown. Once the Russian li- 
berals grasp this fact, it will be easier for 
them to come to an understanding with the 
anti-Soviet forces. 


We think such an understanding will be 
facilitated greatly once the Russians are 
prepared to implement the democratic 
principle toward the non-Russian nationali- 
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ties, namely, without ado to recognize the 
latter’s right to absolute independence, and 
a solemn promise on the part of non-Rus- 
sians that no force will be used, but all 
pending problems will be solved through 
democratic procedure once Russia is lib- 
erated. 

The Russian democrats commit a great 
error when they refuse even now to recog- 
nize the supreme and inviolable right of the 
non-Russians to be free and independent — 
free to secede from Russia, much the same 
as they approve the principles of democra- 


cy. 

We believe if both sides approach the 
problem without reservations, with honesty 
and sincerity, the task of mutual co-opera- 
tion will be greatly accelerated not only in 
the fight against Bolshevism, but after its 
downfall, when friendship and mutual co- 
operation will be as compelling a necessity 
as now. 


Siding With The Free World 
Only Road to Salvation 

It is impossible to imagine that, after the 
overthrow of Bolshevism, in this age of the 
atom and hydrogen bombs, the present 
world anarchy from the viewpoint of inter- 
national relations will be tolerated, — a 
condition in which any nation may arbit- 
rarily disturb the peace, trying to achieve 
its aims through armed force. 

One of the two. Either mankind will des- 
troy itself through atomic wars, or the in- 
stinct of self-preservation will finally force 
the nations to make an end of the present 
anarchical state of affairs and rely on a 
strong international organization for the 
peaceful solution of world problems. 

There can be no doubt that, were it not 
for the Soviet’s imperialistic tendencies, 
were it not for its unyielding resistance to 
the peace, an international organization far 
stronger than the present United Nations 
would long since have become a reality. 
Therefore, one way or another, should the 


Soviet tyranny be eliminated some day, we 
can confidently expect that there will be 
no longer any insurmountable obstacles to 
the strengthening of the international or- 
ganization, enabling it to resolve peacefully 
all problems, at least the disputes between 
nations, 

It is true that long before the advent of 
Bolshevism the world has had many op- 
portunities for the creation of a strong 
international organization. And if President 
Wilson’s League of Nations failed, the prin- 
cipal reason was not the Soviet Union 
which, at the time, was incomparably weak- 
er and was not in a position to raise su- 
preme obstacles as it does now. At that 
time the people of the United States in its 
short-sightedness turned its back on the 
wise and far-sighted President, deserted 
the League and permitted the latter to be- 
come the arena of inter-national contro- 
versies and intrigues until it came to an 
inglorious end. 

After World War I, however, the forces 
which menaced the world peace were com- 
paratively weak and science had not made 
such great strides in the destructive art 
of war. At that time our present day wea- 
pons, the atom and hydrogen bombs, the 
self-guided missiles and radar were un- 
known. For that reason neither the small 
nor the great nations were not so afraid of 
the consequences which assuredly would 
not be greater than the disasters of the pre- 
ceding war. 

In view of immensely enhanced destruc- 
tive power of modern weapons, the specter 
of a Third World War causes universal ter- 
ror, because everyone knows that the next 
war will be unlike its predecessors and 
that it might mean the end of mankind and 
its civilization. Were it not for this universal 
dread, the Third World War would have 
broken out long ago. 


But, as we have seen, the Soviet recalci- 
trance may precipitate such a war despite 
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the will of the authors of the Communist 
conspiracy. In such an eventuality, if by 
some miracle the destruction is not com- 
plete, the surviving mankind will assuredly 
take decisive action to make an end of the 
present anarchy and to render impossible 
the recurrence of another war. 

One of these means will no doubt be the 
revamping and the fortification of the pre- 
sent United Nations, to make it sufficiently 
strong to impose the peace on all nations, 
small or great. 

In view of all this, it is wrong to suppose 
that when the Soviet tyranny is removed 
mankind still will continue the same uncer- 
tain and insecure chaotic state in which 
it has lived to this day, always subject to 
the menace of wars. This also proves how 
baseless it is to imagine that, after being 
liberated from the Soviet yoke, the Arme- 
nian people will be subjected to the Tur- 
kish menace as was the case before. 

First of all, it must be observed that Tur- 
key will not be at liberty to threaten her 
‘weak neighbors as before, much less to 
massacre her subject peoples. 


Second, an Armenia which has gained 
its independence, fortified by a confedera- 
tion of its Caucasian neighbors, and in no 
way clinging to Russian imperialism will 
be no threat to Turkey’s existence. There 
is no need to explain that Armenia will 
never be in a position to regain her historic 
territories from Turkey by armed force, 
neither under present circumstances nor 
after the Soviet’s downfall. The only hope, 
or the possibility in this direction will be 
the exercise of peaceful negotiation. Only 
through peaceful means can the Armenian 
people ever hope to regain its just rights, 
and that, when it is independent and an 
ally of its Caucasian neighbors. 


Lastly, it must be plain once and for all, 
that as long as an independent Armenia 
does not exist, an Armenia allied with her 
neighbors, no nation will be interested 
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enough to agitate her case, and even 
through peaceful negotiation to demand 
of Turkey to restoration of her historic 
territories. 


From this viewpoint the example of Ger- 
many must be highly instructive to us. 
Germany is in the same position as Turkey 
in regard to its victims, the Jews. Fortunate- 
ly, Germany proved more just-minded and 
politically more far-sighted than Turkey 
when, after the creation of the Israeli State 
and under the pressure of world opinion, 
American public opinion, in particular, 
made important moral and material com- 
pensation to the Jewish people. But con- 
versely, Germany is in the same position as 
Armenia in regard to her historic territories 
which were seized by the Soviet Union and 
its satellite Poland. Is it not strange that 
Germany, is willing to promise never to re- 
sort to arms but to recover her lost territor- 
ies only through peaceful means? 


In view of this eloquent example, we can 
readily see how Armenia which is a thou- 
sand times weaker than Germany, after 
the recovery of her independence, will be 
obliged to resolve her just case only through 
peaceful means. 


Third, after the elimination of the Soviet, 
under the control of the United Nations 
which will effectively watch over the gene- 
ral peace, Turkey neither will be able nor 
shall have any profit in antagonizing the 
Armenians, to say nothing of threatening 
them. Why? Because it will not be in a 
position to make any favorable change 
through armed force, while on the other 
hand it will be infinitely profitable for her 
to cultivate the friendship of Armenia and 
to resolve all differences through peaceful 
means. 


Thus, under the present circumstances, 
the Armenian people will never achieve 
its political aims, nor will it be able to in- 
sure its physical existence by tying its fate 
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2 | with Soviet imperialism. On the contrary, nation, of becoming a member of the family 

id on the road to its emancipation, if the Ar- of nations, that aim can be accomplished 

ic menian people has any hope or chance of only by aligning itself with the free world, 
survival, of living as a free and independent the free West in particular. 
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MOUNTAIN FLOWER 


id 
‘ } Your grandchild visited us today 
te And knelt to touch me as if to say 
n, “How did this wild flower come this way?” 
rT, . . Jagged lava, crisp-mossed was my bed 
all And all the green, long day I read 
a The upthrust tawny cliffs of layers 
- | Striped by my ancestors and theirs - 
os I was used to rare air and resting clouds 
id And nestling things that sang out loud 
at High was my house, near Ararat, a mountain west 
& A stranger to this flat plain of rest, 
ia Unclaimed unknown wild and alone 
I watch a sleep so far from home. 
Te | 
ul- 
| QUATRAIN 
e » « 
h | Poems are made 
by stops and starts 

ct Couplets are formed 
es by uncoupled hearts. 
oy Only the heavy heart 
ie stoops to rhyme 
. Resting, it listens to 
- ticking time. 

? 
“4 Drana Der HOvVANESSIAN 
a (Reprinted From The New York Times, Oct. 30, 1953) 
id 








THE EYES OF KALI 


HAIK MARCAR 


It was an early Friday morning in Octo- 
ber of 1946, no different than any other 
morning in the life of a detective in a 
cosmopolitan city. I had just finished talk- 
ing to Captain Porter of the Police Depart- 
ment over the telephone when John Miller 
entered the office. I wasn’t expecting him 
that day. He had left word the night be- 
fore that he was leaving town for the 
weekend. We were employed by the CID 
(Civil Investigation Department,) the 
FBI of India. Our headquarters were in 
Calcutta. From here we were assigned on 
duty to different parts of the country. 

“Well, what’s up?” I asked in surprise. 

“A new challenge in Tibet,” said John 
as he placed the telegram on my desk. 

“You aren’t accepting it, are you?” I 
asked after reading the telegram. 

“And why not?” 

“Because Gantok is a death trap.” 

“It’s also smugglers’ paradise.” 

“This is a personal request from the 
mayor of Gantok.” 

“So what! You don’t have to accept it, 
we get our orders from here.” 

“That’s true, but this is one case I'd 
rather tackle on request.” 

“I suppose you know that Gantok is on 
the Tibetian border?” 

“I do.” 

“And knowing that you're willing to face 
sure death?” 

“Now, now, don’t look on the morbid 
side of things.” 

“I wouldn’t send my worst enemy there. 
It’s suicide.” 


“Thanks pal. I am flying tomorrow. Noth- 
ing will stop me now.” 

“Not even the most beautiful eyes in 
the world?” 

“If you're referring to Gloria,” said John. 
“She’s against the idea. But I've promised 
to marry her when I come back.” 

“I don’t think Captain Porter will let 
you go now.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because the Kali Diamonds have disap- 
peared.” 

“What! ! |”. asked John in surprise. 

“Yes, we heard it this morning.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Captain Porter telephoned me just be- 
fore you came in.” 

“Where's he now?” 

“On his way up here.” 

John paced up and down the room in a 
quiet meditative fashion. He was a lanky 
fellow about five eleven but seemed taller 
and much younger than his twenty-seven 
years. To all external appearances, “he 
seemed to be devoid of all human emotion, 
but, his associates seemed to think his 
ruddy complexion to be the reflection of a 
glowing temper from within. His brown 
eyes showed no signs of emotion even at the 
risk of a personal crisis, but they decidedly 
belonged to a personality whose mere 
presence anywhere commanded a quiet re- 
spect and an austere reverence for law and 
order. 

As I watched him that particular Friday 
morning, I knew that he was deeply in- 
volved in the theoretical meshes of the 
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Kali Diamonds. After a while the door bell 
rang. I opened the door and let Captain 
Porter in. He was an elderly man, tall and 
active, with a face that had been deprived 
of the pleasant effects of a smile. Captain 
Porter would have rather been seen in 
public without his trousers than without 
his short cane, which he always carried in 
his left hand, and a pipe, that rested on a 
broken incisor in the center of his large 
mouth. These were the decorative instru- 
ments of his profession and the monuments 
of his sentiments and idiosyncrasies. After 
the customary greetings, the Captain said, 
“If we don’t recover the Kali Diamonds, 
we'll be involved in a religious war.” 

“That's serious!” I exclaimed. 

The Captain moved towards the window 
and looked down the street. 

“See that,” he said, “all those Hindus 
have traveled hundreds of miles just for 
one glimpse of Kali. They wouldn't like 
to be disappointed. We have till Sunday 
morning to find the Kali Diamonds.” 

“Do you have any information that 
would give us a lead?” 

“None, except this replica of Kali,” re- 
plied the Captain. 

“I assume every detail corresponds with 
the original?” I asked. 

“Everything, but the eyes. They are of 
glass,” said the Captain. 

“Anything else?” asked John. 

“That’s about all, unless you’d want to 
question a dead cobra.” 

“What cobra?” asked John in surprise. 

“The High Priest of the Kali Temple 
found a dead king cobra at the foot of the 
statue. At any rate, it probably has no 
connection with the robbery,” said the 
Captain. 

Without further delay we began our in- 
vestigation. Our first stop was Mr. Lall’s 
jewelery store. I was very friendly with 
him. He had on several occasions given the 
department valuable information concern- 


ing stolen jewelery. He was an old man in 
his sixties and had an excellent reputation 
in the business. We entered the store from 
the rear entrance. He had a small but 
neat little place which he had partitioned 
into two sections. The front part was his 
display room and the back his workshop. 
There were no customers in the store, and 
we found Mr. Lall in a very amiable mood. 
I introduced John to him and briefed him 
about the exact nature of our visit. John 
placed the replica before Mr. Lall and ask- 
ed him if he could make a pair of imitation 
diamonds exactly like the eyes of Kali in a 
day or so. Mr. Lall agreed to have the 
diamonds ready by Saturday, which was 
the next day, and we left his store and 
went directly to the Temple of Kali. Here 
we introduced ourselves to the High Priest 
and explained why we were there. After 
the preliminary questions, John asked to 
see the king cobra that was killed in the 
Temple at the time of the robbery. When 
the king cobra, which had been carefully 
wrapped in a dark piece of cloth and put 
in a straw basket, was brought before us, 
John asked the Priest if he knew how the 
snake got into the Temple. 

“We believe it was placed there and may 
have some connection with the robbery,” 
informed the Priest. 

“It could have come from the nearby 
buildings,” suggested John. 

“There are no snakes for a radius of three 
miles from the Temple. We are almost 
positive of that fact,” explained the Priest. 

At John’s request the Priest led us to a 
huge hall at the center of which stood the 
statue of Kali that seemed well over twen- 
ty feet in height. The Priest explained that 
it was considered to be the most valuable 
statue in the world and that it was carved 
out of gold about 87 B.C. and was discover- 
ed in 1939 in the caves of Ajanta, in South 
India. According to him, her eyes, which 
had been stolen the night before, were 
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made of blue-white diamonds worth more 
than twenty million dollars. 

“I don’t see how anyone could have 
climbed that high. There is no way of get- 
ting up there!” I remarked, as I looked up 
at the gigantic statue which according 
to Hindu mythology had churned the seven 
seas. 

“You see this,” asked the Priest pointing 
to a turnkey on the back of the statue. 
"I open this on special occasions to burn 
insence and as you can see it yourself it’s 
hollow inside and has stairs leading to the 
top. Every year, about this time, we Hindus 
celebrate the Puja Holidays with special 
services in the Temple of Kali. Millions of 
pilgrims come here to worship Kali. Well, 
about last night’s robbery. It was eleven 
o'clock and as usual this hall was packed 
with pilgrims. I was burning incence in the 
statue when I saw a huge king cobra his- 
sing at me. It struck at me before I had time 
to run. I passed out through fear and when 
I recovered the EYES OF KALI had disap- 
peared and by this time the Temple guards 
had cleared the place of all worshippers.” 


On further questioning we found that the 
queen cobra, the mate to the one killed at 
the foot of Kali’s statue, had not been seen 
in the Temple and that no one had died 
of snake poison. 

The fact that the queen cobra had not 
shown up yet seemed very strange to us. 
By this time John was convinced that the 
dead king cobra had a direct connection 
with the robbery and he wanted to get 
the opinion of an expert on snake behavior. 
So with this thought in mind we stopped at 
Jerrat Singh’s cottage. Jerrat was a well 
respected snake dealer in town. He was 
reading a book on his famous snakes when 
we entered his cottage. From the titles of 
several books on his shelves, it was easy 
to surmise that he was an authority on 
snake psychology. When he saw us, he 
greeted us kindly and said in a quiet 
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tone of voice, “What can I do for you gen- 
tlemen?” 

After explaining to Jerrat who we were, 
John asked him if he could tell us if the 
dead king cobra was his. 

He examined the cobra carefully and 
declared, “I never extract the poison tooth, 
This one has had it removed by an expert 
and to my knowledge no snake dealer ever 
extracts the poison tooth.” 

“Just how do you go about extracting 
poison without touching the tooth?” asked 
John. 

Jerrat explained that he and all other 
snake dealers used a small stone to do the 
job. He said that the grey stone which was 
made specially for that purpose acted like 
a sponge when placed on the poison tooth. 
“This,” said Jerrat, “draws out all the poison 
leaving the tooth intact.” 

“How often do you have to do that?” 
Asked John. 

“It varies from four to six weeks,” replied 
Jerrat. 

“How safe is it?” I asked. 

“It has never failed. You see, a cobra 
without its poison tooth is just a harmless 
reptile incapable of surviving in its natural 
surroundings,” explained Jerrat. 

“I don’t see how this is going to lead 
us to the Kali Diamonds!” I said with a 
tone of disappointment. 

“This much is certain,” assured Jerrat 
with authority. “That the dead king cobra 
belongs to the City Zoo for they alone ex- 
tract the poison tooth. Of course, there are 
quite a few private parties who own cobras 
but they never extract the poison tooth. 
One party, Sir David Estra, who has a 
zoological garden of his own, delivers cob- 
ras to the City Zoo at regular intervals 
through his faithful servant, Kervani. Now, 
if you can find the mate to this dead king 
cobra, it will lead you to the Kali Dia- 
monds, because the queen cobra will strike 
at any person who has been in physical 
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contact with the king cobra. That should 


solve your mystery.” 


We left Perrat Singh’s place and headed 
straight for the City Zoo, and from the 
guard of the reptile house we learned that 
Kervani has been there a few days before 
the robbery and had delivered seven cobras 
as was his custom once every three months. 
Then at John’s request the guard counted 
the cobras and found that one of the king 
cobras was missing. 

“Which of the queens has lost her mate?” 
inquired John. To find the answer to 
John’s question, the guard took the dead 
king cobra and placed it on top of the glass 
case that housed the cobras. After a few 
seconds one of the females raised her head, 
spread her hood, hissed and struck her 
head against the glass cover. “That's the 
queen cobra you want. A cobra can un- 
cover more mysteries than a dozen detec- 
tives,” said the guard. 

John disposed of the dead cobra and had 
the guard put the queen cchra in the bas- 
ket which we took with us io headquart- 
ers. And later that afternoon we had Ker- 
vani brought to headquarters for ques- 
tioning. 

John made Kervani sit on a chair facing 
him and asked him if he was at the Kali 
Temple at eleven o'clock on Thursday 


night. 


“Yes Sir, I was, and so were thousands 
of other men and women,” replied Kervani 
arrogantly. 

“Did you see the robbery?” 

“No Sir, I left the Temple when I heard 
there was a cobra.” 

“What time was that?” 

“About eleven last night.” 

“Do you have any idea who did it?” 

“No Sir, I don’t.” 

“Do you believe that the mate of the 
king cobra killed in the Temple can lead 
us to the Kali Diamonds?” asked John. 


“It certainly can, if you know how to go 
about it,” replied Kervani. 

“You're quite sure, aren’t you?” 

“I should know Sir, I have been nursing 
cobras ever since I was knee-high. In fact, 
I have written several treatises on snake 
behavior,” replied Kervani. 

“Would you mind if we tried the cobra 
test on you?” asked John. 

“Certainly not. Go ahead. I have no fear.” 

John handcuffed Kervani and moving to 
a safe corner asked me to place the cobra 
in front of Kervani. I followed his instruc- 
tions to the letter. But as soon as I removed 
the cover off the basket, the cobra raised 
its head and struck at Kervani. This done, I 
placed the cobra back in the basket and 
covered it. By this time, Kervani was in 
utter confusion. Horror and bewilderment 
gripped him. The only words that he could 
utter at that time were, “It’s all a mistake.” 

“Maybe,” said John with a look of com- 
plete satisfaction in his eye. “But we'll have 
to book you on suspicion.” 

At three o'clock that afternoon, when 
we were having our tea, the servant 
brought in the afternoon paper. I was 
startled at the appalling head lines. I head 
it out loud to John, “STOLEN KALI DIA- 
MONDS IMITATIONS, GENUINE TO 
BE FLOWN HERE FROM DELHI TO- 
MORROW.” 

“Did you know anything about this?” 
I asked anxiously 

“Certainly,” he replied calmly. “I had the 
Captain do that for me this morning.” 

“What for?” 


“The person who stole the diamonds will 
stop at nothing to make certain they are 
genuine,” explained John. 

“Don’t you think that the fellow can 
just as well go to a jeweler for that pur-- 
pose?” 

“Only a fool would take such a risk. 
There’s no time left for that. I know how 
the criminal mind works. One of these- 
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men, for there must be a few involved, 
is sure to be at the airport tomorrow morn- 
ing checking on all the flights from New 
Delhi,” explained John with great confi- 
dence. 


Next day, about eight in the morning, I 
went over to Mr. Lall’s store and brought 
the imitation diamonds which we had 
ordered to the office. Later on, Captain 
Porter entered the office with a little man 
in handcuffs. 


“Guess what! “said the Captain,” I found 
him prowling in the plane that arrived 
from New Delhi this morning.” 

“What’s your name?” inquired John. 

“Patil Gupta,” replied the man. 

“Why were you prowling in the plane? 
You know it’s forbidden.” 

“I wanted to see the inside of a plane 
Sir, I have never seen one before,” replied 
the man quite convincingly. 

“Do you expect me to believe that?” 

“That's the truth, Sir!” 

“Do you know where the Kali Diamonds 
are?” 

“In the Kali Temple, where else, Sir?” 
replied the man saucily. 

“Til tell you where,” said John placing 
the imitation diamonds before the man. 
“We got these from your friend who con- 
fessed and told us that you would be at 
the air port this morning.” 

The little man looked pale and frighten- 
ed but he wouldn't confess. So we decided 
to put him to the final test. We had the 
Captain, who thought this to be highly 
unorthodox, if not illegal, put the cobra be- 
fore the man. Then as instructed, he re- 
moved the cover of the basket. No sooner 
was this done, when the cobra struck vio- 
lently at the little man and kept hissing. 
The Captain replaced the cobra back in the 
basket and covered it 

The little man was now ready to con- 
fess. With tears in his eyes he said, “I've 
been betrayed. She forced me to do it. 
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She threatened to kill me if I didn’t get 
her the Eyes of Kali.” 

“Who is she?” 

“My memsahib.” 

“Who is your memsahib?” 

“She lives at Stevens Mansion. She is 
waiting for me there with my brother,” ex- 
plained the man. 

“Does this put Kervani in the clear 
now?” I asked John. 

“Tm afraid it does. We owe him an apo- 
logy,” replied John. 

“How did you steal the Kali Diamonds?” 
asked the Captain. 


“I stole the king cobra from the reptile 
house while my memsahib kept the guard 
occupied, and on Thursday night my bro- 
ther and I went to the Kali Temple at the 
time when there were special prayers and 
gifts being offered to Kali. When the 
Priest began burning incense in the statue 
I let the cobra loose, close to the Priest. 
This put every one in confusion and while 
every one was busy trying to kill the cobra 
or to run away from it my brother climbed 
up to the top of the statue from the inside 
and unscrewed the eyes,” concluded the 
man. 

“Where are the Eyes of Kali now?” I 
asked. 

“They are with my memsahib.” 

“What's her name?” inquired the Captain 
angerily. 

“Miss Gloria Gertkin,” replied the man. 

The Captain stood utterly dumbfounded. 
Then in an attempt to console John, he said, 
“I’m very sorry John. Quite sorry it turned 
out this way.” 

There are occasions when silence speaks 
more eloquently than the most appropriate 
words, and that one transitory moment in 
October of 1946 was such a one; and one 
whose delicate nature invited both embar- 
ressment and confusion. I had known John 
for quite some years and my association 
with him had sedimented a strata of friend- 
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ship that was as colorful and as lasting as 
the Hymalaya Mountains. He had told me 
that he loved Gloria and was planning to 
marry her soon. Gloria had come to Calcut- 
ta from London during the Battle of Britain 
and had lived with an aunt who had died 
recently. She was a product of John’s 
careful grooming. And the sense of proprie- 
ty had at times reached to excessive pro- 
portions with John. Being fully aware of 
these delicate matters, and the fact that 
John was one man I knew who would pre- 
fer death to a show of emotion, I thought 
it wise then to hold my peace. 

As I stood there then, thinking of the 





| 





whole case, it became clear to me why the 
cobra had struck at Kervani. The fact that 
John had come in physical contact with 
him when he handcuffed him accounted 
for this even though he was innocent. I 
was about to ask the Captain to go with me 
to Miss Gertkin’s apartment when I saw 
John preparing to leave the office. 
“Where are you going?” I asked softly. 
“To Gantok, to join the smugglers,” re- 
plied John cynically. Captain Porter and I 
recovered the EYES OF KALI from Miss 
Gertkin just in time for the Puja celebra- 
tions. And she and her associates were 
sentenced to six years of prison term. 








THIS DAY 


Poets sing of Spring but I tune, 

my heart strings with a sigh, 

To snow-covered earth and unworried sky, 
To restless clouds, sleet and snow 

Black nights and winds that blow. 


Poets sing of Spring but I 

know the beginning of a tranquil night, 
Where love holds the eternal spark to light 
the heart anew. Comes winter and I am 


blessed 


to share so much of this loveliness. 


SUZANNE BasMajiaAN NATOWITZ 











THE ARMENIAN 
EMANCIPATORY STRUGGLE 


PART [il 


VARDGES AHARONIAN 


Russia Annexes Persian Armenia 

After the conquest of Yerevan and Nak- 
hitchevan the Russian armies advanced to 
the depths of Iran, and before long, occu- 
pied the Armenian populated province of 
Azerbaijan with its capital of Tabriz which 
at the time was the seat of Crown Prince 
Abas Mirza. By now, the ultimate defeat of 
Iran was obvious and the war was fast ap- 
proaching its end. Finally, on February 
10, 1828, in the Village of Turkmenchay, 
a treaty of peace was signed between Abas 
Mirza and Gen. I. F. Paskevich, by which 
Russia finally acquired Yerevan, Etchmiat- 
zin, Nakhitchevan, Kumri (former Alex- 
andropol and present day Leninakan), and 
the extensive Plain of Ararat and Shirak. 

Chiefly due to the indefatigable efforts of 
Nerses Archbishop Ashtaraketzi, the Arme- 
nians had done their utmost for the success 
of the Russian cause, but once Russia’s aims 
for the conquest of Iranian Armenia were 
realized through the Treaty of Turkmen- 
chay, Gen. Paskevich no longer had any 
need of Nerses Archbishop. Consequently, 
he was eager and anxious to get rid of him 
as soon as possible. The treaty scarcely 
signed, Paskevich put an end to the Arme- 
nian Province in whose administration the 
Archbishop served as a member. It was 
necessary to remove him from Transcausa- 
sia where he weilded a powerful influence 
and could easily embarrass Paskevich in 
his anti-Armenian policy. 


According to a contemporary historian, ? 
there was another reason why Paskevich 
was anxious to get rid of the Archbishop. 
To insure the Armenian support, Paskevich 
had made promises to the Archbishop, pro- 
mises which were never intended to be 
kept once Russia’s aims were realized. Un- 
der the circumstances, very naturally, the 
Archbishop’s presence was embarrassing 
to the Russian general who had foresworn 
his word. 


It so happened that fate came to the 
assistance of Paskevich. About that time, 
the Prelate of Bessarabia Armenians, Arch- 
bishop Grigor, passed away, and Paskevich 
succeeded in prevailing on Petersburg to 
appoint Archbishop Nerses as the succes- 
sor, and so, Nerses was obliged to leave 
Transcaucasia. In a sense, this was an 
exile for the Archbishop from which he did 
not return until his election as Catholicos in 
1845. 


The region of Ararat which had been 
conquered by the Russians had a very 
small population at that time. Two cen- 
turies before, in 1600, the noted Shah Abas 
of Iran had deported almost the entire pop- 
ulation of Ararat Plain to Iran as far as 
Ispahan. He had done this in order to re- 
tard the advance of the Turkish armies 
with whom he was at war at the time. 





1 A, Yeritziantz, The Armenian Catholicosate and 
the Armenians of the Caucasus, Vol. 1. 1894, Tiflis. 
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The greater part of this deported multitude 
perished in crossing the River Araxes and 
only a small part reached its destination. A 
second deportation took place in 1826-28, 
during the Russo-Persian war, when Abas 
Mirza, to retard the Russian advance, trans- 
planted the Armenians of the Ararat Plain 
to Iran. 


As a result of Nerses Archbishop's ef- 
forts, two articles were inserted in the 
Treaty of Turkmenchay which provided 
for the return, if they so wished, not only of 
those Armenians who had been forcibly 
transplanted into Iran, but those who had 
established a permanent residence in Iran. 
The Iranian government had agreed to this 
stipulation. 

Abas Mirza did his very best to keep 
the Armenians in Iran but his efforts proved 
fruitless. Approximately 40,000 Armenians 
left Iran and returned to Yerevan and the 
Plain of Ararat. However, several scores of 
thousands of Armenians still remained in 
Iran, in the regions of Azerbaijan, Teheran 
and Nor Chugha. Besides, those who re- 
mained behind had no political aspirations 
directed against Iran. With the Treaty of 
Turkmenchay, and with the mass exodus 
from Iran, the Armenian emancipatory 
fight against Iran came to an end, marking 
the end of an old era, and the beginning of 
a new era. 

What did the Armenian people gain from 
their emancipatory fight against Iran and 
by coming under the domination of Rus- 
sia? 

In the 19th century, Russia, compared 
with Iran, unquestionably was a far more 
civilized country, governed by law, rather 
than the whim of the princes. In Russia, the 
life and the property of the individual were 
protected by law, never subject to the 
arbitrary treatment of great or small prin- 
ces. As a Christian government, Russia did 
not persecute the Christians of alien creeds 
but granted them full religious freedom. 


As a half-Europeanized country, Russia 
had absorbed to a certain degree the bene- 
fits of European civilization which, in turn, 
benefited the subject nationalities, includ- 
ing the Armenians. 

The same Nerses Archbishop Ashtaraket- 
zi who held public education in high es- 
teem, spared no effort to enlighten the mas- 
ses, and in 1824 he founded the Nersesian 
Junior College, the first Armenian school 
of its kind which until 1918, for a full cen- 
tury, educated generations of Armenian 
intellectuals, drawing students from all 
Armenian centers of Transcaucasia. 


In the course of time there came into 
existence in the Transcaucasus an Armenian 
press which served the illumination and 
the political education of the Armenian 
people. The foundation of the Armenian 
theater was laid. Presently, there came to 
the fore Armenian writers who gave birth 
to a new literature. Publishing houses 
sprung up which supplied numerous use- 
ful books for the reading public. Armenian 
merchants started an extensive trade with- 
in the borders of vast Russia and amassed 
vast fortunes. A part of this fortune was at 
times used for beneficent national pur- 
poses, such as the founding of the Nersesian 
School. The noted Lazarian Brothers do- 
nated a sum of 200,000 rubles in order to 
found a first rate school for Armenian child- 
ren in Moscow. This school, founded in 
1801, called the Lazarevsry Institut (Col- 
lege) after the name of the benefactors, 
served to furnish the best kind of educa- 
tion of several generations for more than 
one century. Generally speaking, the stan- 
dard of the Armenian people, materially 
and intellectually, was perceptibly improv- 
ed under the Russian domination. 

The Armenian peasantry, however, con- 
tinued to remain the same hard-working 
and exploited mass whose condition, in 
many respects, was far worse than it was 
under Iranian rule. The Commander of 
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the Russian army of the Transcaucasus, in 
his report to Petersburg in 1801, among 
other things, says the following in regard 
to the peasantry of Phambak (region of 
Lori): “Under Mohammedan rule, the pea- 
sants of the region of Phambak used to 
pay an annual tax of 1969 silver rubles, but 
now they pay 4023 rubles, an increase of 
2054 rubles.” 


Another Tsarist functionary reports the 
following about the peasants of the region 
of Khazakh: “At first glance, the peasants 
of Khazakh and all the other regions give 
you the impression of freemen, but a closer 
scrutiny will reveal that they are nothing 
but abject slaves of the Meliks and the 
Aghalars (feudal lords). Particularly strik- 
ing is the fact that, these Armenians who 
are truly devoted to our government, who 
are more inclined toward the trades, agri- 
culture and commerce, and who constitute 
the most dependable element in this area, 
have been reduced to the status of abso- 
lute serfdom under the disloyal Aghalars 
who have been verily despoiling the Arme- 
nians for no other reason except that they 
are devoted to the Russian Empire.” Thus, 
the Armenian peasant was being oppressed 
not only by the new masters, the officers 
of the Tsar, but the old oppressors as well, 
the Tartar Khans and the Aghalars. 


A typical example of this is offered in a 
visit of the Russian Emperor. In 1838, Em- 
peror Nicholas I paid a visit to the newly- 
conquered regions of Transcaucasus. Dur- 
ing his travels in the Plain of Ararat, the 
Armenian peasants who were unfamiliar 
with the Russian language resorted to uni- 
que methods in order to present their griev- 
ances to the Emperor who at the time bore 
the notorious sobriquet of “Europe's Gen- 
darme.” The peasants spread underbrush 
wood and stubble along the path where the 
Emperor would pass, and when the Em- 
peror approached, they set the underbrush 
on fire. This was their way of letting the 
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Emperor know how they were being treat- 
ed at the hands of their oppressor lords. 
In another place an Armenian peasant ap- 
proached the Emperor, holding in his hand 
a plucked rooster. Surprised, when the Em- 
peror wanted to know the meaning of this, 
the bystanders explained to him. The pea- 
sant meant this was the way the Emperor's 
officers were treating the Armenian people. 

This, in broad lines, has been the dif- 
ference of life under Iranian and Russian 
domination. 

And what did the Armenians gain from 
Russia from the political standpoint? It 
may be truthfully stated: absolutely noth- 
ing. Only the naive political leaders of 
the 18th and 19th centuries could have 
hoped and believed that the Russian Tsars 
who stifled the freedom of their own 
people could have granted the Armenians 
freedom. 

Among the Armenian Meliks and the 
Bishops who had put their trust in Russia’s 
aid for more than a whole century, rare in- 
deed were those who put no faith in Rus- 
sian promises and penetrated the secret 
that the Russians were using the Armenians 
as one of their strongest weapons for the 
conquest of Transcaucasus. Such leaders 
preferred to remain loyal to Iran and to 
pursue the final emancipation of the Ar- 
menian people within the boundaries of 
Tran. 

One of these rare dissidents was a noted 
Melik of Karabagh named Mejlum who re- 
mained loyal to Iran to the last and who 
consistently refused to cooperate with the 
Meliks who supported Russia. One day, 
when one of his friends upbraided him for 
his stand, Mejlum replied bitterly: “We 
have been fooled long enough. . . How long 
are we going to be enticed by dreams? Our 
friends (the reference is to the Russians — 
V.A.) are making us fight their enemies 
and they have been profiting in the bar- 
gain. We have more valid reason to believe 
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the Persian Shahs than the others. Shah 
Abas founded the Melikdoms of Karabagh, 
Shah Nadir reconfirmed the same, where- 
as, Shah Agha-Mamat has promised me 
even more than his predecessors.” 


Such thinkers, however, as we have said, 
were rare indeed. The greater part of the 
Armenians firmly believed Russia was very 
sincere in her motives in regard to the com- 
plete liberation of the Armenian people and 
the recovery of their lost independence. 

With the Treaty of Turkmenchay the Ar- 
menians merely changed their allegiance. 
Instead of being subjects of Iran, they be- 
came the subjects of Russia. The Russian 
Tsars simply added one more title to their 
names: King of Armenia. 


Russia’s Invasion of Turkish Armenia 


With the Treaty of Turkmenchay in 1828 
the Iranian phase of the Armenian eman- 
cipatory movement came to an end and 
simultaneously the beginning of the Tur- 
kish phase was opened. Emperor Nicholas’ 
edict ratifying the Treaty of Turkmenchay 
was issued on March 21, 1828, while scarce- 
ly three weeks later, on April 14, the Russo- 
Turkish war already had begun. By this 
war Russia was pursuing the solution of the 
Turkish phase of the Armenian question. 
With the conquest of Turkish Armenia 
Russia’s domination of entire Armenia 
would be complete. 

Russia’s campaign against Turkey was 
waged on two fronts: the Armenian Plate- 
au, and the Balkans. Russian armies were 
victorious on both fronts. On the Balkan 
front they captured Adrianopolis and were 
poised at a distance scarcely ten hours 
march from Constantinople. On the Ana- 
tolian front they had occupied the cites of 
Kars, Ardahan, Beyazit, Erzerum and Ba- 
berd. 

As in the war with Iran, so now the Rus- 
sian army under the same commander I. 
Paskevich took full advantage of the im- 
plicit support of both Russian and Turkish 


Armenian subjects. Wherever the Russian 
armies set foot they were received with 
open arms by the Armenians who spared 
no effort to insure the Russian victory. Rus- 
sian Armenians organized new volunteer 
contingents which joined the Russian ar- 
mies on their march on Turkish Armenia, 
while in Turkish Armenia, in those places 
which had been occupied by Russian ar- 
mies, wherever it was needed, the local 
Armenians took up arms and fought side 
by side with the Russians. 


The Armenian willingness to make sac- 
rifices and their devotion to the Russian 
cause did not change the anti-Armenian 
policy of the Russian high officialdom nor 
did it diminish their hatred. The most elo- 
quent proof of this was seen in General 
Paskevich’s attitude in connection with the 
role of the Armenians in the defense of 
Beyazit (Bajazet). 

During the very first few months after 
the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war the 
Russians occupied the fortress cities of 
Kars and Beyazit. In preparing for the 
1829 campaign, Paskevich had concentrated 
the greater part of his forces on the Kars- 
Erzerum line which was considered the 
backbone of the Turkish defense line. This 
left a small garrison of 1500 and a regi- 
ment of local Armenians for the defense 
of Beyazit under the command of General 
Popov. Paskevich through his agents had 
succeeded in bribing the Turkish and 
Kurdish leaders of Beyazit who promised 
to enlist their forces in the fight against 
the Sultan. 

In the summer of 1829 the Russians 
launched a series of successful operations 
on the Kars-Erzerum front and the Turks, 
having been decimated in several battles, 
were unable to defend the City of Erze- 
rum which surrendered without a fight. 
Meanwhile, a large Turkish division of 
15,000 under the Pasha of Van attacked the 
fortress of Beyazit which, as has been ob- 
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served, was defended by a small garrison. 

“Presently, there began a terrible slaught- 
er,” the Armenian historian writes in des- 
cribing the battle. “The heroic Russian 
fighters met the enemy onslaught with un- 
exampled valor, but their numbers were 
steadily being cut down, and by nightfall 
the Osmanlis had occupied half of the city. 
The Turkish populace of the city now sided 
with their kinsmen and started to wreak 
their vengeance upon the local Armenians 
who repelled their onslaught with extraor- 
dinary courage. These men, wrote Gen. 
Popov, fought and died like heroes, their 
leaders were always on the front lines and 
almost all of them were wounded. The 
nightfall put an end to the slaughter of the 
day, but all night the terrible screams and 
cries of the harassed people was kept up 
in the Armenian quarter. The Turks had 
invaded the Armenian homes and were 
freely massacring the inmates young and 
old. The next morning the battle was re- 
sumed, and this time the Russians took 
the offensive and the Armenian units were 
ordered to drive out the enemy from the 
Turkish quarter. Remembering the slaught- 
er of their kinsmen the night before, the 
Armenian soldiers fell upon the Turks with 
an insatiable fury and put them to the 
sword indiscriminately. More than one 
thousand corpses, writes a Russian eye 
witness, were grim testimony of the terri- 
ble punishment which the Armenian troops 
inflicted on the treacherous Turks. Toward 
noon the city was completely cleared of 
the Turks who took refuge on the moun- 
tain tops but the Russians did not have 
enough forces to give them chase. In the 
battle they had lost one general, 24 offi- 
cers and 450 soldiers, in addition to the 
Armenian casualties.” (?) 

To the amazement of the small garrison, 
the Pasha of Van gathered the remnants of 


2 A, Yeritziantz, Ibid. 
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his army and suddenly disappeared. It was 
later learned that, having heard of the 
capture of Erzerum by Russian armies, the 
Pasha had made a dash for it to defend his 
city. 

In reporting the battle of Beyazit to his 
superior Paskevich, Popov described to 
him the treachery of the local Turkish pop- 
ulace, holding the Kurds responsible for 
the act, especially their chief Suleyman 
Agha whom Paskevich had bribed with 
gold. “As to the Armenians,” Popov report- 
ed, “I must say that their behavior was 
examplary. They are wholly devoted to 
the Russians and are obedient to the gov- 
ernment.” 


Replying to this report Paskevich wrote 
to Popov: “Clap all the treacherous Turks 
of Beyazit in jail but do not touch the Kurds 
lest they incite their kinsmen against us. 
As to the Armenians, put no faith in their 
devotion to us; their devotion stems from 
their cowardice.” 


Offended by this callous and ungrateful 
attitude of Paskevich, Popov again writes 
to him: “In the hottest hour of the battle 
the Armenians proved their loyalty and 
devotion. I deem it my duty to intercede 
in their behalf. The Armenians are worthy 
of a better opinion on your part.” 

Naturally Popov’s appeals fell on deaf 
ears. In the opinion of the Armenophobe 
Paskevich, the courage, the heroism and 
the self-sacrifice of the Armenians in Beya- 
zit as elsewhere stemmed from their “co- 
wardice.” The cynicism of the Tsarist sat- 
rap could not have found a more eloquent 
expression. The Armenians who had shed 
their blood for the Russians on a score of 
fronts, naturally, knew. nothing of this 
abominable travesty of justice, and they 
continued to shed their blood in future 
Russo-Turkish wars thinking they were 
fighting for their freedom, while in reality 
they were fighting’ for the expansion of 
Russia. 
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In the summer of 1829 the crushing de- 
feat of Turkey was obvious. Turkey could 
have been completely destroyed were it 
not for her European friends: England, 
France and Prussia who intervened. As a 
result of this intervention, on September 
2, 1829, the Russo-Turkish treaty of peace 
was signed in Adrianopolis, ceding to Rus- 
sia the cities of Akhal-tzkha, Akhalkalak, 
Anapa and Poti, while the Turk recovered 
the lost cities of Kars, Ardahan, Beyazit and 
Erzerum and the other occupied regions of 
Turkish Armenia. 

Those peace terms were a terrible blow 
to the Armenians who had openly express- 
ed their sympathy for the Russians, and 
who had not even hesitated to take up 
arms and fight against the Turks. There 
was no doubt that, after the withdrawal 
of the Russian armies from the occupied 
regions, the Armenians of these regions 
would be the victim of Turkish vengeance. 
It was natural therefore that the Armenians 
wanted to move to Russian Armenia with 
the retiring army. This was a repetition of 
what had happened in Iran after the sign- 
ing of the Turkmenchay Treaty when 
40,000 Armenians left their centuries-old 
ancestral homes and emigrated to the Ar- 
menian regions which had been conquered 
by Russia. 

Compared with the number of the emi- 
grants from Iran, the exodus of 1830 was 
twice as large. According to Russian offi- 
cial communications, 14,000 families, con- 
sisting of more than 90,000 souls, vacated 
Turkish Armenia, and when we consider 
that Armenian families at this period were 
much larger in numbers, the number of 


90,000 must be regarded as a very con- 
servative estimate. The Russian government 
extended some material aid to this helpless 
and fleeing people, incredible as it may 
seem, upon the advice of this very same 
Armenophobe Paskevich. 

Nor is it difficult to see the underlying 
motive of this ostensibly “humanitarian” 
attitude toward the migrating Armenians. 
“Turkey,” wrote Paskevich in his report 
to Emperor Nicholas I, “reluctantiy gave 
up this people.” Turkey, of course, very 
well knew the creative, enterprising and 
industrious qualities of the Armenians, and 
to be deprived of such a people was a 
sure loss to the country. Turkey viewed 
with dismay the sudden depopulation of 
vast regions, and what the Turk lost, was 
obviously the gain of Russia. 

And yet, this was not all that Russia 
gained. From the report of the same Paske- 
vich it is plain that the immigrants from 
Turkish Armenia were necessary for the 
safety of the Russian boundary. The Rus- 
sian government, having noted the loyalty 
of the Armenians, decided to settle these 
newcomers in the border regions between 
Russia and Turkey. Meanwhile, it organiz- 
ed volunteer contingents of these Arme- 
nians for the defence of the Russian bound- 
ary. 

After conquering Iranian Armenia, this 
was the end of the first attempt to con- 
quer Turkish Armenia. The attempt was the 
first, but not the last. The conquest of Tur- 
kish Armenia remained 2 remote aim of 
Russian policy. 


(To be continued ) 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD'S 
ENERGY RESOURCES 


By HARRY A. KULJIAN 


Power is so vital a part of our daily 
life that even a slight interruption in its 
supply virtually paralyzes our social and 
economic life. In primitive times man had 
only muscular energy to aid him in his 
work. Today, we have mechanical and elec- 
tric power. Statistics show that the amount 
of capacity installed in the fixed and mobile 
power plants in the United States, totals 
over 800 million kilowatts. If we divide this 
by our population, it gives each person a 
little over 5 kilowatts. 

All this power, whether generated in 
steam or hydroelectric plants, or developed 
in the internal combustion engines of our 
automobiles, tractors, locomotives or air- 
craft, stems from the sun, most of which 
is radiated back into space. A small amount 
of it is absorbed by growing vegetable mat- 
ter on land and in the sea. Some of it is used 
in evaporating water from the surface of 
the earth and in creating ocean currents. 
The energy temporarily stored in growing 
trees or in vegetation is converted into heat 
when combustion of wood takes place in a 
furnace or food is oxidized in human and 
animal organisms. Ultimately this heat is 
radiated back into space. The coal and oil 
in the earth represents the stored energy of 
sunlight laid down millions of years ago 
in the growth of animal and vegetable or- 
ganisms. It can never be replaced and at 
present we are consuming these resources 
at an ever accelerating rate. 

The Orbelians appeared in Armenia in 
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Hydroelectric Energy: — We now have 
nearly 20,000,000 kw installed in hydroelec- 
tric power plants. If we use all the available 
water of the country for hydroelectric gene- 
ration, we may fulfill only 25 per cent of 
our requirements, and for the remainder, 
we are depending upon the energy stored 
up years ago as coal, oil and gas. 

Steam-Electric Energy: — Recent studies 
indicate that if our electric consumption 
increases at the present rate, our coal will 
be used up in approximately 150 years. 
During the last 15 years, our engineers 
have developed more efficient ways of gen- 
erating electricity by going into higher 
steam pressures and temperatures and in- 
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troducing reheat cycles. We are now gene- 
rating a kilowatt hour for less than 10,000 
Btu, whereas only 10 to 15 years ago, we 
were generating a kilowatt-hour for close 
to 20,000 Btu, and 50 years ago, one kilo- 
watt-hour took 90,000 Btu. Although the 
price of fuel and labor has increased con- 
tinuously during the last ten years, the 
selling price of electricity, in general, has 
not increased. 

Reason for this is that manufacturers are 
producing larger capacity boilers and tur- 
bines. Electric generating units up to 150, 
000 kw capacity are being supplied with 
steam from one boiler. At present, the ef- 
ficiencies of some of these large boilers are 
being designed very close to 90 per cent. 
As far as boilers are concerned, any further 
gain in efficiency will not bring about 
material savings. On the turbine side, even 
with the reheat cycle, we are still losing 
50 per cent of the available heat in steam 
in the circulating water of condensers. 


Conversion of Food Into Energy in Liv- 
ing Bodies: — Efficiency of our heat en- 
gines depends upon the range of tempera- 
ture through which they operate. The hu- 
man or animal organisms convert the latent 
energy of food or fuel into work without 
any perceptible difference of temperature. 
It is remarkable to note how little food is 
consumed by a human being compared to 
the number of footpounds of energy it 
generates. Normally, a working person eats 
close to 3500 calories of food per day. If 
we had to burn this amount in a furnace 
to raise the temperature of water to make 
steam and use it in the usual manner to 
generate electric power, we would get, with 
100 per cent efficiency, 10,750,000 ft-lb of 
energy per day besides doing mental work 
plus all energy given out as radia- 
tion and evaporation. Perhaps in this dir- 
ection lies the development of a process. 
If we try to calculate the overall efficiency 
of the human body, by taking into account 


all useful external work done, the results 
are astonishing. It will indicate an average 
efficiency of 23 per cent, yet all this work 
is done at a very low temperature — below 
100F; that is, at normal body temperature. 

Every single internal combustion engine, 
such as our automobile, every fuel burning 
apparatus and every boiler that is generat- 
ing steam discharges carbon dioxide gas 
into the air. Every human being or animal 
that breathes, also discharges carbon dio- 
xide gas into the atmosphere, and yet there 
is no noticeable increase of carbon dioxide 
gas in the atmosphere nor any reduction 
of oxygen. At present, we are burning our 
fuel for power production at the rate of 
750,000 tons per hour. This will discharge 
into the atmosphere every year, gases equi- 
valent to a height of 24 ft., over the entire 
United States. 


Nature’s Separation of Oxygen and Car- 
bon: — Nature cares for this condition won- 
derfully. It takes the carbon out of the 
carbon dioxide gas and feeds it to plant 
life and leaves the oxygen free in the at- 
mosphere for us to use for the operation of 
internal combustion engines and boiler fur- 
naces, as well as for human beings and 
animals to breathe to sustain our lives. If 
we had to separate the carbon from car- 
bon dioxide in a mechanical or chemical 
way, we would have to use more energy 
to separate them than the energy we ob- 
tained by combining them; yet nature per- 
forms this etfectively and easily. Therefore, 
it is fruitless for us to think of making 
fuels by decomposing the products of pre- 
vious combustion, unless the energy to do 
so can be obtained. 


Transmutation of the Elements: — In 
1989, shortly before the beginning of the 
second world war, man realized his dream 
of splitting the atom. In that year experi- 
ments were made which showed that when 
a nucleus of an atom of uranium-235 cap- 
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tured a neutron, it suddenly split into ap- 
proximately two equal parts, and at the 
same time, two or more neutrons were re- 
leased. Of great significance was the fact 
that the mass of the resulting fragments of 
the atom was slightly less than the original 
mass of the uranium atom and the neutron. 

This loss of mass is transformed into 
energy in accordance with Einstein’s fam- 
ous mass-energy equivalence equation E = 
MC? where E equals energy, M, the mass, 
and C, the velocity of light. Since the veloc- 
ity of light is a very large number, it is 
obvious that only a small reduction in mass 
will produce a tremendous amount of ener- 
gy. Indeed, when one pound of uranium- 
235 undergoes fission in this manner, the 
energy released is equivalent to that re- 
leased in the combustion of some 1700 
tons of good coal. 

So far, nuclear energy has been used only 
in the explosions of atomic bombs but now 
we are beginning to use it for the produc- 
tion of electric power. Since the amount 
of energy in the uranium and thorium re- 
sources of the world are vastly greater than 
that in our coal, oil, and gas reserves, our 
continually diminishing stores of these fuels 
is not going to retard our industrial civili- 
zation for some centuries to come. 

A number of years ago, one of my high- 
school physics instructors was holding up 
a small test tube filled with water during 
a lecture. He stated that if all the 10 cc of 
water in the tube could be changed into 
helium gas, it would release more energy 
than all the people of New Haven, Conn. 
used in one day. At that time I doubted 
that he knew what he was talking about; 
but today that dream has virtually been 
realized. We have learned how to make a 
hydrogen bomb. 


Energy trapped in the crust of the earth: 
— Another possible source of energy is the 
heat in the crust of the earth. The earth 
radiates more energy than it receives from 
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the sun. We know little concerning the ori- 
gin of this heat but we know that as we go 
deeper into the earth the temperature rises, 
How this temperature gradient varies with 
depth we do not know but there are sev- 
eral places in the world where heat issues 
from the earth in the form of steam, usually 
in volcanic regions. Indeed at Larderello 
in Italy such steam wells have been har- 
nessed to produce electric power. These 
wells are from 1000 to 2000 ft. deep and 
superheated steam emerges at pressures of 
from 70 to 390 psi and at temperatures 
between 290 and 400 F. At present the in- 
stallations there total 254,000 kw. Even 
before the drilling of new wells for the 
current expansion of generating capacity 
the steam production ran to 4,400,000 Ib. 
per hr. from 140 wells. 

Assuming that the interior of the earth 
has an average temperature of 2160 F, 
then, the total amount of heat under the 
Earth’s crust is 7,360 X 10? Btu or 4 mil- 
lion times as much as all the coal, oil, gas 
and fissionable material. 

Whether man will ever be able to utilize 
large amounts of the earth’s heat remains 
to be proved but the energy is there if we 
can only get hold of it. Radiation measure- 
ments indicate that the amount of energy 
in the earth’s crust is millions of times great- 
er than that stored in all the coal, oil, gas, 
and fissionable material on earth. 


How Long Will Our Fuel Reserve Last? 
—Although the coal and oil deposits in the 
earth were laid down millions of years 
ago it is only within the last century that 
we have begun to use these fuels at an 
accelerating rate. 

The estimated heat energy in the world’s 
coal reserves is conservatively placed at 
72,000,000,000,000,000,000 Btu. 

The estimated heat energy in the oil and 
gas reserves similarly are placed at 8.2 bil- 
lion, billion Btu. 

The estimated heat energy in the fission- 
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able material of the world is roughly 1770 
billion, billion Btu or 22 times as much as 
the heat value of the coal and oil together. 

If the population of the world increases 
to double the present figure during the 
next thousand years, and the United States 
power consumption per capita increases 
eight times its present value, and the rest 
of the world’s power consumption increases 
to 60 per cent of that of the U. S., then 
all our resources of coal, gas, oil, and fis- 
sionable material will be used up in about 
400 years. 

Four hundred years is a very short time 
in the history of mankind and if we are 
to live and progress on this earth we will 
have to find some other source of energy, 
one which is plentiful and reliable. 


Solar Energy: — The only unfailing 
source of energy that we can look forward 
to in the future is that which we receive 
from the sun. This is everlasting; all life 
on the earth’s surface is sustained because 
of this energy. The abundance and the 
continuous nature of this source of energy 
make it most suitable for the power require- 
ments of this progressing world. Every 
day the earth’s surface receives from the 
sun 8.3825 billion-billion Btu, which is as 
much heat as there is in all the oil and gas 
reserves total 8.2 billion-billion Btu. In 
just 10 days we receive as much heat from 
the sun as there is in all the coal, oil and 
gas in the world. In 220 days we receive 
as much heat as there is in all the fossil 
fuels and the fissionable material in the 
world. 

An earnest investigation for the economi- 
cal and effective use of this fabulous power 
is not only worthwhile but one of our 
duties towards future generations. If some 
method can be found whereby we may tap 
this inexhaustible source of energy, man- 
kind will have solved its power problems 
for all time. 


It is to the sun that we owe the existence 
of all our coal, oil, and gas reserves in the 
world. While these fossil fuels are still plen- 
tiful as far as present needs are concerned, 
at the accelerated rate at which we are con- 
verting them into power, they will be prac- 
tically exhausted in a little over a hundred 
years. There are many reasons why we 
should take immediate steps to conserve 
these fossil fuels. 


Coal, oil, and gas are too valuable to 
burn under boilers for the production of 
steam and electricity. Coal and gas can be 
liquified, and liquid fuels constitute the sole 
source of power for aircraft, automobiles, 
tractors and farm machinery. We can gene- 
rate electricity in large utility and indus- 
trial power plants by the use of fissionable 
material but we cannot use such material to 
power automotive equipment or small in- 
dustrial plants. It is possible that atomic 
power plants will be developed for mili- 
tary aircraft but it is unlikely that such 
power will be used in aircraft generally. 


Recently the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission awarded contracts to a group of 
utilities to build two coalfired power plants, 
each having a million kilowatts capacity 
to furnish power to gaseous diffusion 
plants. It would have been better if these 
plants had been designed to use fissionable 
material as fuel rather than coal. Construc- 
tion costs might have been somewhat high- 
er but it would have conserved coal with- 
out which some day our small industries 
cannot survive. 


We must, therefore, start to develop ways 
of using fissionable material as soon as we 
can to preserve our coal, oil, and gas. Then 
we must develop methods of using solar 
energy or the heat in the earth’s crust so as 
to preserve remaining stores of fissionable 
material for the maintenance of peace in 
the world. 











ARMENIAN - GEORGIAN 
RELATIONS 


H. KURDIAN 


In the October, 1953 issue of United 
Caucasus (Munich, Germany), Dr. G. 
Magalashvili has signed an article entitled 
“Armenian-Georgian Relations” as an an- 
swer to a previous article of mine, “Armeno- 
Georgian Cultural Relations of the Past” 
which appeared in the Summer, 1953 issue 
of the Armenian Review, Vol. VI, No. 2. 

In Dr. Magalashvili’s article, here and 
there, there seems to be some doubt as to 
my sincerity when discussing the “sisterly” 
relations between Georgians and the Arme- 
nians. Such an assumption, of course, is 
wrong, and can come only from a failure 
to penetrate the spirit of my article. Nor 
was there any desire on my part to subject 
the proud Georgian people to any kind of 
humiliation or underestimation by claiming 
Armenian services rendered to a neighbor- 
ing sister nation. 

Dr. Magalasvili is under a wrong impres- 
sion when he thinks that certain pro-Ar- 
menian claims in my article were intended 
to cast a shadow on the initiative and in- 
ventive spirit of the Georgian people. My 
article included not a single word to con- 
vey such an impression. 

Dr. Magalashvili also seems to think that 
disinterring the origins of an event from the 
deep, dark recesses of past history has no 
purpose, except, perhaps, it might be moti- 
vated by a desire to promote the notion of 
national or racial superiority. It is amaz- 
ing to note that he has found precisely this 
in my article (See his article, p. 19, col. a.). 
This, naturally, is absolutely untrue. 


(74) 


Now, as to the more serious and impor- 
tant business of examining the historical 
and cultural facts which Dr. Magalashvili 
has advanced against the contentions of 
my article. First, let us take up the discov- 
ery of the Georgian alphabet by St. Mesrop 
Mashtotz. 


It is a well known fact that the discovery 
of the Georgian alphabet is attributed to 
St. Mesrop Mashtotz by the Armenian his- 
torian Koriun. In his “Vark Mashtotzi” 
(Life of Mashtotz) Koriun plainly states 
that “he knew well,” as he was a contem- 
porary of his great teacher Mashtotz and 
collaborated with him in many cultural 
and educational endeavors. 


Dr. Magalashvili writes: “Koriun’s life 
of Saint Mesrop is universally known. But 
it is equally well known that church and 
other legends, traditions, and myths have 
ceased long ago to serve as a basic source 
of historiography.” (p. 11, col. b.). It is 
not quite clear, but I assume he means that 
Koriun’s life of St. Mesrop is nothing more 
than a church, or other, legend, tradition, 
or myth. I assume this because his state- 
ment is vague, perhaps, because even the 
learned Dr. Magalashvili does not dare to 
classify Koriun among “legends, traditions 
and myths,” and because, even today, under 
the most scrutinizing examination, Koriun 
remains an authentic and indisputable his- 
torical source, clear and precise, except for 
some minor transcriptional omissions and 
errata which could easily be understood 
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when one takes into account the antiquity 
of Koriun’s work, 1,500 years ago. 

To classify Koriun as a legend writer 
because he has ascribed the discovery of 
the Armenian alphabet by St. Mesrop to 
“a vision”, as Dr. Magalashvili has done, is 
wrong, and his inference can come only 
by a failure to take into account the times 
and the literary style of Koriun’s era. 

However, it is not true, as Dr. Magalash- 
vili wants his readers to believe, that St. 
Mesrop invented the Armenian alphabet 
from a vision. Koriun himself devotes two 
chapters of his work (VI and VII) to long, 
laborious and collaborated discovery of 
the alphabet. 

Dr. Magalashvili goes way back to 1897 
to quote a paragraph from Fredrich Muller 
in support of his contention that St. Mes- 
rop could not have invented the Georgian 
alphabet. The quote in question reads: 
“If, however, Mesrop was, as the Arme- 
nians claim, the creator of the Georgian 
alphabet, it remains quite inexplicable why 
he created a script of its own for the Geor- 
gian alphabet, and did not introduce among 
the Georgians the Armenian alphabet he 
had created, more particularly as the sound 
system of both languages is absolutely 
identical.” The above quotation, childish 
in its reasoning, from the pen of a member 
of Academy of Sciences of Vienna like 
Fredrich Muller, incredible as it sounds, 
gives me no reason to doubt its veracity. 

Why did not St. Mesrop use the Arme- 
nian alphabet for the Georgians too? The 
answer is plain. Simply because the Georg- 
ians were Georgians, and the Armenians 
Armenians. Undoubtedly, there were dif- 
ferences of many sorts between the two 
neighboring nations, and for that reason, 
St. Mesrop, quite intelligently, prepared 
a different alphabet for the Georgians than 
the one he had prepared for the Armenians. 
While we are on the subject, he also pre- 
pared a set of alphabets for the Aghuans, 


the Albanians of the Caucasus, although the 
Aghuans were much closer to the Arme- 
ni: *s than the Georgians. 

Muller should have remembered that, 
as the times advanced, the Georgians de- 
veloped a second alphabet, the “Mkhe- 
druli,” instead of using their first alphabet, 
the “Khutsuri.” If the Georgian could have 
two alphabets, then it is very logical that 
St. Mesrop was intelligent enough to see 
that the Armenians should have one alpha- 
bet, and the Georgians a different one for 
themselves. That there were, and now are 
differences between the two neighborly 
sister nations should have been understood 
by Muller, or at least by Dr. Magalashvili 
who postdates Muller by more than 50 
years in similar reasoning. 

Dr. Magalashvili elaborates on Muller’s 
“reasoning” that, “at the time there could 
not have been that much national sensiti- 
vity which developed later. The Georgians 
of those days, who had adopted Christ- 
ianity, an alien religion by origin, are hard- 
ly likely to have protested against the in- 
troduction of the Armenian alphabet eith- 


er. 

First of all, at the time there WAS 
enough national sensitivity among the 
Georgians to remain an independent na- 
tion, very near to Armenia and the Arme- 
nians, but still retaining their national and 
linguistic independence. Shortly after St. 
Mesrop’s days they even separated them- 
selves from the Armenian Church, al- 
though Christianity in those days could 
easily have applied to both nations without 
the necessity of differences or separation. 
But the Georgians WERE sensitive enough 
to advance the separation. Perhaps Dr. 
Magalashvili underestimates the sensitivity 
of his own nation in those days. 

At the same time, I should add that Dr. 
Magalashvili has not understood the great 
motives which directed St. Mesrop. That 
there was a great desire to inspire and to 
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entice the idea of local independence, — 
freedom from the old aggressive Sassanid 
Empire and the newly-emerging, ambiti- 
ous and all-assimilating Byzantine Empire. 
With this in mind, St. Mesrop created the 
Armenian alphabet, hoping that, thus, the 
Armenians would nationalize their church, 
freeing it of the Syriac, as well as Byzan- 
tine infringements which were calculated 
to swallow and absorb the Armenians. 
Thus, St. Mesrop, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the Armenian alphabet, worked on 
the discovery of Georgian and Aghuan al- 
phabets as well, with the sole intention of 
supplying them with the tools of asserting 
their national, cultural and religious inde- 
pendence. To credit the truly great St. 
Mesrop with the silly idea of desiring to 
unify and to absorb the Georgians and the 
Aghuans into the Armenian nation hardly 
merits consideration. 

Dr. Magalashvili desperately clings to a 
position which is untenable, as seen in his 
following statement. “In reply to Mr. Kurd- 
ian’s conviction that the legend about Saint 
Mesrop is true, we would venture to say: 
not a single alphabet in the world has ever 
come ready-made in a dream to any one.” 
(p. 12, col. a.). 

If the allusion is to St. Mesrop’s discovery 
of the Armenian alphabet then it is very 
erroneous, for, St. Mesrop, as we stated 
above, did not discover the Armenian al- 
phabet in a dream. Part of the alphabet, as 
Koriun informs us, was supplied by Bishop 
Daniel of Arzn. However, they were inade- 
quate for the use of the Armenians. St. 
Mesrop was forced to make many journeys 
to complete the work, and finally did so 
with the help of God, for one needs the 
help of God for such a hard task, and as- 
suredly, the help of “vision,” for, without 
VISION, hardly any work of great merit 
can be achieved. 

It was very unfortunate for Dr. Maga- 
lashvili to go out on a dangerous limb when 
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he asserted with such self-assurance that 
“not a single alphabet in the world has 
ever come ready-made in a dream to any 
one.” Let us not say “ready-made in a 
dream,” but rather let us say, “ready-made 
in a vision.” Others besides St. Mesrop 
have had such VISIONS in inventing alpha- 
bets. Dr. Magalashvili evidently has not 
heard of the St. Cyril (827-869 A.D.) and 
his brother St. Methodius who are credited 
at least by one nation, the Bulgarians, for 
inventing their alphabet. According to 
Encyclopaedia _ Brittannica, St. Cyril's 
“name is associated with the invention of 
modified (Cyrillic) form of the Greek al- 
phabet, which largely superseded Slavonic 
characters.” May I remind him also of Jot- 
han Meeker who in 1834 invented alpha- 
bets (from 18 to 23 letters) for American 
Indians, the Osages, the Cherokees and the 
Shawnees. Then, of course, we should 
remember the remarkable American In- 
dian, Se-Quo-Yah, the inventor of the Che- 
rokee alphabet, whose interesting biogra- 
phy, “History of Indian Tribes of North 
America,” a three volume work now very 
rare, was written by T. L. McKenney and 
J. Hall, Philadelphia, 1837-44, with a color- 
ed portrait of George Gist or Indian name 
Se-Quo-Yah, holding a tablet of his alpha- 
bet. 

Dr. Magalashvili writes: “Recently the 
opinion of V. Gardthausen was advanced 
that the Georgian and Armenian alphabets 
are derived, independently of each other, 
from the Greek alphabet.” (p. 12, col. a.). 
Gardthausen’s opinion could be right that 
the Armenian, as well as Georgian alpha- 
bets were DERIVED from the Greek or, 
perhaps, any other alphabet. But they were 
DERIVED, and the job was done, as Kori- 
un says, by none other than St. Mesrop 
from his blessed “vision” and by his own 
hand. 


Dr. Magalashvili also assures us that 
“Djavakhisvili proved that the part of Kori- 
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un’s work where the common origin of the 
Georgian and Armenian alphabets is men- 
tioned is an insertion by subsequent trans- 
cribers of Koriun’s work.” (p. 12, col. b.). 

Now, this IS quite a large order. 

1. Djavakhishvili’s work, according to 
Dr. Magalashvili’s foot note, was printed in 
Thbilisi (USSR) in 1926 in the Georgian 
language. I have no access to this book and 
I do not know the Georgian language. It 
would be interesting if Dr. Magalashvili 
would translate this particular passage into 
English and present it to us. He should 
have done it in his article. But the way he 
has presented it in his article is totally use- 
less and inadmissible as testimony. 

However, the renowned Armenian Aca- 
demician Dr. Manook Abeghian has not 
taken into consideration Djavakhishvili’s 
abovementioned observation in his work 
on ancient Armenian literature, Vol. I, 
published in 1944 in Erivan (USSR), and 
Koriun has remained on its high pedestal 
of credibility and authenticity. Another 
eminent Armenian writer, Father N. Akin- 
ian, author of a critical text on Koriun re- 
published in 1949 with an extensive biblio- 
graphy, numerous footnotes and annota- 
tions, does not even mention Djavakhisvi- 
lis amazing, if true, deduction of supposed 
insertion in Koriun by other hands. 

If, however, according to Djavakhish- 
vili, the part in Koriun dealing with the 
Armenian and Georgian alphabets is an 
insertion in VARK Mashtotz, then what 
is left of the original text, I would like to 
ask. 

So much for the authenticity of Koriun. 

Again, may I add that I did not wish to 
prove anything with my remark about 
Shota or Ashot Rushtaveli. 1 Perhaps it 





lAcademician Nicholai Marr, an outstanding 
authority on both Armenian and Georgian his- 
tory, devoted much study to Rushtaveli and his 
work. It was Marr’s conviction, based on exten- 
sive research, that Rushtaveli was of Armenian 
parentage. — EDITOR. 


is lucky that we did not make other re- 
marks about other writers in the Georgian 
language. Dr. Magalashvili says: “We invite 
Mr. Kurdian to cite examples which could 
show the influence of non-existent XII 
century Armenian secular poetry on the 
poem of Rushtaveli — The Knight of the 
Tiger’s Skin.” (p. 14). 

While declining the learned Doctor’s 
invitation, I fail to understand what he 
means by his “non-existent XII century 
Armenian secular poetry.” He certainly 
cannot mean that there was no secular 
Armenian poetry before the 12th century. 
That Armenian secular poetry existed much 
before the 12th century A.D. is well known 
from the works of Moses of Khoren, Lazar 
of Pharbe and others who have left frag- 
ments of these epics. The epic of David of 
Sassoun etc. predate the 12th century. Per- 
haps there were complete manuscripts of 
these ancient Armenian secular poems 
which, like many other great works, have 
been lost. 

x. =. .¢ 


Now a few words about the Curopalates 
of Taikh and David Curopalate, King and 
Great Curopalate of Tao. 

“We do not know which Curopalates the 
author (H. Kurdian) had in mind,” says 
Dr. Magalashvili, and he quickly adds: 
“If he means the best known of the Curo- 
palates, David the Great Curopalate 
(circa 1001), ruler of the Georgian pro- 
vince of Tae, this was a Georgian by origin, 
religion, and political tendencies.” (p. 15, 
col. b). 

I would like to state that, in my article, 
I meant all Curopalates of Taikh, including: 
the Great Curopalate David (1001), were 
Armenians and of Armenian origin. For my 
answers, I shall draw from the learned 
English author, W. E. D. Allen’s masterly 
work, “A History of the Georgian People,” 
London, 1932. I am intentionally avoiding. 
extensive quotations from eminent Arme- 
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nian authors who are well versed in Georg- 
ian history and language. The Armenian 
authors I have in mind are indisputable 
authorities, such as Prof. L. Melikset-Bek 
(His “Georgian Sources on Armenia and 
the Armenians”, Erivan (USSR), 1934, pp. 
269), A. Saroukhan (“Georgia and Arme- 
nia” in the periodical “Handes Amsoria”, 
1934). 

I will only use Mr. Allen’s excellent work 
because it will be easily accessible to my 
readers to check and to receive additional 
information on the subject, while the Ar- 
menian sources are difficult to reach. 

First, I believe Dr. Magalashvili is in a 
great hurry to declare Tao a Georgian 
province. In his abovementioned work Mr. 
Allen writes: “Georgian Tao, Armenian 
‘Taikh, the land of Takae; Sakasene of the 
Sakae; Gumri (now Leninakan) and Ghim- 
ri in Daghestan seem to retain the memory 
of Cimmerian settlements.” He has taken 
this from N. Marr (p. 25). So, the origin 
of the name Tao in Georgian, or Taikh in 
Armenian, is thus. As to the position, he 
states: “Tao (Armenian Taikh), a district 
of Samtzkhe, between the rivers Tortomi 
and Olti,” shortly after adding “Bagratid 
principality.” (p. 425). 

According to Mr. Allen, Taikh, or Tao, 
was a district of Samtzkhe. 


Mr. Allen states: “In this way the Arme- 
nians, sons of Haos (HA’IQ) spoke a lan- 
guage of which the predominant elements 
are recognized as Aryan. And the remains 
of the Aryan swarming are to be traced 
in some place-names of the parts bordering 
on the Causasian lands. The Georgians, 
speaking a language which is quite alien 
to those of the Aryan group, retain the 
clear tradition of close kinship with the 
sons of Haos (HA’IQ); and the records of 
their tribal foundings, of Mtzkhetos 


(MESH-(E)-K) and of Uplos (TUPAL), 
affirm great movements into the Mtkhvari 
valley, about the time of this same Aryan 
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swarming. Marr, who has attempted to 
deduce some elements of the Muskhi 
(MOSOKH) language, finds in it certain 


indications implying Aryan influence, and | 


we may, indeed, consider the Muskhi as a 
mixed people akin with the Armenian 
tribes who were then founding principali- 
ties along the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Araks — a people compounded of some 
conquering Aryan elements mixed with 
the drifting native folk of all these parts, 
who had been disturbed and dispersed in 
these anarchic times. 


“Marr places the shifting of the Muskhi 
(Mosokh) northwards and eastwards to- 
ward the Mtkhvari plains in the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. In the following hundred years 
they must have been in continuous conflict 
and contact with the local tribes settled in 
this quarter, nomadizing from the river val- 
leys in the winter, to the mountains in the 
summer, now fighting, now in friendly 
cognizance — as in Georgian annals we 
read in later centuries of the Kipchak and 
the Seljuk doing in like manner. 

“The indigenous tribes hereabouts were, 
it would seem, covered by the name CHAN 
(SON—SVAN); and a memory of the 
period of the mingling of the peoples may 
be suspected in the composite name 
SOMKH-eti (SO-MEKH-SON-MESKH) 
which is still applied to the mountains 
along the left bank of the Borchalo river 
— the border march between the Georg- 
ians and the Armenians.” 


“The Georgians call the Armenians 
Somekh-ni.” (pp. 24-25). 

This, I believe, does not require addi- 
tional elucidation. 

Obviously, the name Tao-Taikh is not 
Georgian. Just as obviously, Tao-Taikh, as 
part of Samztkhe, could not be Georgian. 
Mr. Allen says: “The infix Kh — in Sam- 
tzkhe is common as a nominal suffix to 
names in Armenian; we have therefore 
Sa-MTZ-KH-E, the land of the MTZKH; 
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i. e. Meshkhians, Mosokh, or Mushkhi.” 
(p. 17). And again he states: “The roots 
M-S and B-L are common in the geographi- 
cal nomenclature of Asia Minor and the 
Caucasus. Mtzkh-eta, the place of Mtzkh, 
and Uplis-tzikhe, the castle of Uplos, per- 
petuate in familiar way the names of the 
mythical forefathers of the Georgians. The 
root of M-S appears again in the names of 
the town of Mush and of the district Mug- 
han, and in the form Masis, the old Arme- 
nian name for Mount Ararat. The inhabi- 
tants of south-western Georgia called their 
province Samtzkhe and themselves Meskh- 
ians until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” (p. 17). 

May I add that even Ashot of Rushtav 
(Shota Rushtaveli late XII century) in his 
quatrain 1572 says: “I, a certain Meskh- 
ian bard of the borough of Rushtavi, I 
write this.” It is obvious that Ashot, or 
Shota of Rushtavi, prefers to call him- 
self a MESKHIAN, who were “a mixed 
people akin with the Armenian tribes,” 
and not a Kartvel, or SAKARTVELO. 


And this is how Taikh-Tao, a district 
of Samtzkhe, throughout the past has re- 
mained a disputable, uncertain land which 
had its peculiar racial orgin not akin to 
the Kartvel, but akin to Armenian Tribes. 
A land that had its own dynasty of rulers 
of Curopalates. Even in the first part of 
the 20th century Armenians were a majori- 
ty, sometimes 7/8ths of the population, 
in Akhaltzikhe, Akhalkalaki, Ardahan, 
Olti, Ardanuch, etc; that is Samtzkhe in 
general, and particularly in Taikh (Tao). 

And now, about the Curopalates, includ- 
ing David. 

Mr. Allen states: “Meanwhile, the scions 
of the prolific house of Bagratuni, or Bag- 
rationi, were pushing their interest to- 
ward the north, a brave and cunning, 
greedy clan, who played against the older 
princely houses and foraged for profit in 


’ the middle of changing polities of the Cali- 


phs and the Emperors. The Byzantine pat- 
ronage had once given them a passing hold 
on the Iberian throne; it still sustained them 
in Tao and Klarjeti, where at the beginning 
of the ninth century, Ashot Kuropalates 
built himself a fine baron’s capital at Ar- 
danuchi commanding the Chorokhi gorges 
and the way from Ani and Kars to the 
Black Sea. The Caliphs allowed other 
springs of the Bagrationi stem to enclose 
those two great trading fortress-cities. And 
yet some others carved themselves princi- 
palities north of Lake Sevan, Siunik — part 
of old Aghovank — and Lori. One more was 
lord of Kartli, without Tiflis, and has his 
seat at Upliatzikhe. Only in Kakheti, the 
native family of Danauri grew up to in- 
dependence in the hereditary office of 
Khorepiskoposi Mussulman emirs held Tif- 
lis; and to the south the Artzrunis, rivals 
to the Bagratunis, made themselves masters 
of Van with the province of Vaspurakan. 
The massacre of the Georgian and Arme- 
nian insurgent nobles by the Arabs at 
Bagrevan in 772, cleared the older houses 
from the path of the Bagratunis.” The same 
author adds in a footnote: “Bagratuni is 
the Armenian and Bagrationi the Georgian 
form of the name of this family whose 
possessions were widely scattered through- 
out Armenian and Georgian territory.” (p. 
81). 

There is no dispute among historians 
that Bagratuni (Georgian from Bagrationi) 
are an ancient Armenian house, or Nakh- 
arars, who, as Mr. Allen has stated above, 
went toward the north from their home- 
land of Shirak (Ani) etc. 

Again, avoiding Armenian authors, I 
glean from Mr. Allen’s “History of the 
Georgian People” about the Bagratunis in 
general, and Taikh (Tao) in particular: 

“With the continued crumbling of the 
outer walls of the two Empires (Byzantine 
and Arab), the House of Bagratuni emerg- 
ed as the expression of a mutinous reach- 
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ing-out of the raw rough mountain-lords 
of the border marches. In the south in Van, 
Ashot Artsruni made himself King of Vas- 
purakan. The rest of the Armenian lands 
and most of Georgia was divided between 
the hungry scions of the House of Bagratu- 
ni. The toughest of them all, brave and 
shrewd but elderly for the fierce days of 
the ninth century, was Ashot Bagratuni of 
Shirak. Victorious against the Arabs and 
the recognized leader of his turbulent cou- 
sins and contemporaries, Ashot Bagratuni 
was in the years 886 and 887, recognized 
as King of the Kings of the Armenians by 
each of the harassed autocrats in Baghdad 
and Byzantium. 

“Ashot died in 890, but under his suc- 
cessors Smbat I (890-914) and Ashot II 
(914-28) the hegemony of the Shirakian 
branch of the Bagratunis was maintained 
over all the Armenian lands and the neigh- 
boring parts of Georgia and Kurdestan... 
and the cadets of the stem of Bagrationi, 
who ruled in Tao and Basiani and in Kartli, 
in Siunik and Lori, were almost indepen- 
dent.” (pp. 82-83). 


Also, there is no doubt that the rulers 
of Tao in those days were “Bagrationis of 
Tao who successfully sustained their cou- 
sins in Kartli against the aggression of the 
Anchabadzes, while the power of the kings 
of Ani weighted the scales toward an Ar- 
menian, rather than an Abkhazian hege- 
mony in the valley of the Mtkhvari. 


“But finally a series of dynastic accidents 
and the skill of Eristavi Ioanne Marushidze 
served to unite the princely patrimonies of 
Abkhazeti, Kartli and Basiani to the good 
fortune of one Bagrat Bagrationi. Bagrat 
was the son of Gurgeni, Curopalates of 
Kartli, by Gurandukht Anchabadze, 
daughter of Thewdos II, King of Abkhaze- 
ti, and he inherited Abkhazeti through his 
mother (989) and Kartli through his father 
(1008). By the diplomacy of Ioanne Mar- 
ushidze the Curopalates of Basiani, anoth- 
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er Bagrat Bagrationi, called the Sot, made 
Bagrati of Kartili his heir (994). The Curo- 
palates David Bagrationi of Tao had been 
persuaded to follow the same course, but 
when he died in 1001, he bequeathed his 
estates to his titular overlord, the Emperor 
Basil II (of Byzantium).” 


The Bagratunis who ruled over Taikh 
(Tao) as Curopalates originated from the 
Armenian House of Bagratunis. The origin- 
al Bagratunis who, in various periods, ruled 
over various parts of Georgia or bordering 
provinces, could have accepted the Chal- 
cedonic Council which the Armenian 
Church refuses, however, they still remain- 
ed Armenian by origin. Their ancestor 
was, and shall remain, Ashot Patric of 
Armenia who died in 761. David the Great 
Curopalates, who is a descendent of Ashot 
Patric, naturally could not be a “Georgian 
by origin” as Dr. Magalashvili wants his 
readers to believe, nor Z. Avalashvili nor 
any other modern Georgian historian can 
possibly prove otherwise than the cold and 
obvious fact that David the Great or other 
Curopalateses of Armenian origin of Bag- 
ratuni Dynasty. 

I would like to end this part of the dis- 
discussion by taking exception to Dr. Maga- 
lashvili’s assertion that David the Great 
Curopalates not only was Georgian by ori- 
gin — an assertion which I already have 
refuted — but that he also was Georgian 
by religion and political tendencies. David 
the Great Curopalates was indeed a fol- 
lower of the Council of Chalcedon which 
is not only Georgian, but also the Greek 
Church. As to David's political tendencies, 
suffice it to say he always collaborated with 
Smbat of the Armenians, fighting against 
the Abkhazians, received the Castle (fort) 
of “Sagured”, and turned it over to Smbat 
the Armenian. In addition to many other 
pro-Armenian deeds of David, finally upon 
his death he deeded (for he had no issue 
for the succession) all his Iand and do- 
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main, including Tao, to the Byzantine Em- 
peror Basil, and not to any Georgian of his 
time. 

On the origin of Georgian Bagratunis 
Prof. Marquart has a splendid and detailed 
historical work in German which was trans- 
lated by Father Hambozian of Vienna 
Mekhitarists into Armenian with extensive 
additions by his own hand, published in 
1913. 


* * * 


Dr. Magalashvili speaks of “Tornik 
(Ioan, as monk), was also a Georgian, an 
eristavi of the Georgian family of Chord- 
vaneli.” (p. 15, col. a). 

It would be a pleasure for me to give 
a detailed history of the Chordvaneli fami- 
ly. However, this had been done very well 
and quite extensively by Father Nerses 
Akinian in “Handes Amsorya”, 1934, Nos. 
3-4 and 5-7, “Die Geneologie der Torniker,” 
in Armenian, accompanied with a short 
German translation (pp. 350-352), where 
the learned Father establishes beyond all 
doubt that the Chordvanelis with their 
numerous Torniks were Armenian by ori- 
gin, having derived from the Mamikonian 
House, and who branched to Bagrevand 
and to Taikh, establishing offspring houses 
in these places. Eventually they became 
Georgianized and, finally, became Greek 
(Byzantine). Mr. Allen calls them “Meskh- 
ian House of Chordvaneli.” He mentions 
Tornik as he “who was in the Byzantine 
service and who founded the Iberian Mon- 
astery on Mount Athos.” (p. $11). 

Tornik-Chordvaneli-Mamikonians ac- 
cepted the Greek Orthodox Church and 
devoted themselves to activities in this 
sphere. They remind me very much of the 
Armenian Grigor and Abbas Bacurian in 
the Byzantine service, also builders of the 
Greek Orthodox monastery in present Bul- 
garia in 1084 (the Monastery of Batckova). 
They also had Georgian connections like 
the Tornik-Chordvanelis. However, their 


Armenian origin can not be disputed. 
With the same persistence, Dr. Magal- 
ashvili declares that “The Princes Orbel- 
iani are also Georgians. Their origin goes 
back into antiquity.” (p. 15, col. a). In- 
deed, they go so far back into antiquity that 
the postulate of their Georgian origin re- 
quires more bravery than knowledge. I 
will not engross myself by following the 
exercises of Dr. Magalashvili in quoting 
from M. Tseretheli. The suffix “iani” does 
not necessarily indicate Georgian origin. 
The Armenians have the suffix “ian” which 
is used for Orbelian. Nor can we attach 
any scientific importance to a “name of 
the village Orbeli” in Savanethi. First, we 
must know if the village is old enough, 
and if it antedates the Orbeliani family. 


“The Orbelians suddenly appear in 
Georgia and Armenia in the 11th century. 
They appear as established lords “ of half 
the Meskhian uplands and the wide lands 
of Argueti in Imereti. In Tiraleti, the es- 
tates of the Orbelians bordered the inde- 
pendent principality of the Bagratids of 
Lori; and north-eastward they adjoined the 
ancient Kingdom of Kakheti. . . Westward 
the lands of the Orbelianis ran with the 
Imperial frontier in Tao.” (p. 85, Allen’s 
History ). 


According to Prof. Adontz, the Orbeli 
princes of Georgia claim that their ances- 
tors derived from China. Apparently, we 
have to do here with a resurgence of the 
tradition of the Mamikonian tribe, and 
this can be interpreted only by the fact 
that the Orbelians considered themselves 
as having derived from the Mamikonians. 
Nor is there anything to be wondered at 
here. The Mamikonians could easily have 
crossed into Georgia from the land of 
Taikh (Tao). The hostility of the Orbelians 
toward the Georgian Bagratunis is the same 
expression of Mamikonian hostility toward 
the Armenian Bagratunis. (See, Adontz, 
“The Origin of Armenian Nakharars,” Ar- 
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menian translation, Cairo, Egypt, p. 34). 
about the first quarter of the 11th century. 
They devoted themselves to the Armenian 
church, culture, architecture. From Liparit 
Orbelian on, that is, from 1024 until 14389, 
their line is unbroken in Armenian history 
and culture. Two great Armenian learned 
brothers of international fame, Hovsep and 
Levon Orbelis, are in active existence even 
today. 

The activities of the Orbelians in Arme- 
nia, in church affairs, in cultural fields 
(sponsoring elaborate manuscripts, build- 
ing churches and other edifices, authoring 
historical books, etc.) could not make them 
any less devoted Armenians than any other 
Armenian in the nation’s history. 

In contrast with this, the Orbelians have 
been in continuous opposition to the Georg- 
ian kings. This alone, perhaps, is no proof 
of their Armenian origin, but, just the same, 
we Armenians are greatly elated with their 
Armenian activity and very proud that 
their classified themselves as devoted Ar- 
menians in the service of the Armenian 
nation. 


ee ee 


And now, about the Armenian “Mkhar- 
grdzeli” family. 

Dr. Magalashvili writes: “According to 
noteworthy proof provided by the Georgian 
scholar Sargis Kakabadze, Mkhargrdzeli 
comes from the ancient Georgian family 
of Toreli which went in the 10th century 
to Armenia where it adopted Gregorian- 
ism.” (p. 17, col. a). 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Magalashveli 
does not give us a more detailed account 
as to Kakabadze’s reasons and facts which 
led him to his conclusion. Unfortunately, I 
cannot read Georgian. Thus, a lot of in- 
teresting and important Georgian material 
directly remains unusable to me, although 
the authors of the sources I have used here 
extensively are familiar with that language. 

Until now, on the strength of the Arme- 
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nian historian Kirakos, the so-called “Mkha- 
rgrdzelis” were regarded as of Kurdish ori- 
gin. The eminent Professor V. Minorsky, 
in his recent work “Studies in Caucasian 
History” (London, 1953), has a splendid 
chapter entitled “The Princes Mkhargrdze- 
li” (p. 101-103) in which he says: “Accord- 
ing to a trandition which has every reason to 
be true, their ancestors were Mesopotam- 
ian Kurds of the tribe Babirakan.” 

Prof. Minorsky’s source for this statement 
is Kirakos’ French translation in Brosset 
which I have verified by comparing it 
with the Armenian original. The founder 
of the family, as known to us, is Avag 
Sargis or Sargis I. According to the Arme- 
nian historian Vardan, Sargis had a broth- 
er named Karim and their father’s name 
was Khostrov. However, both of these 
names were common among the Armenians 
in those days. Prof. Minorsky adds: “From 
the fact that the funeral inscription of 
Sargis II does not mention Khosrov one 
might suspect that Avag-Sargis was the 
first member of the family born a Christ- 
ian.” (p. 102). 

Of course, it is hard to believe that a 
Muslim Kurd lord and his family came to 
Armenia and accepted Christianity. Shad- 
dedids served the Armenians but they re- 
mained Muslims, although there were in- 
stances of inter-marriage with the Arme- 
nians. (') 

Sargis II died in 1187. He was in the ser- 
vice of the Georgian king Giorgi (1156-84) 
and his daughter, the glorious Queen Tha- 
mar (1184-1213). However, according to 
Prof. Minorsky, in a religious dispute during 
the reign of Thamar, the Georgian Pat- 
riarch addressed “the Mkhargrdzeli and 
their coreligionists”, namely the Armenians: 
“Now listen you, House of T’argamos.” 
That is T’orgam, the sire of the Armenian 





1 The fact that my ancestors for generations were 
known as Kurd-oghlu, or Kurdians, is no indi- 
cation that they were Kurds. 
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eponym Hayk according to Moses of Kho- 
ren. 

If the Mkhargrdzelis were newly prose- 
lyted into Armenian christianity, would the 
Georgian Patriarch address them as “House 
of T’argamos”? 

The Mkhargrdzelis, known as Longiman- 
us, “Yerkainabazuk” in Armenian, were 


named Mkhargrdzeli because they worked 


with Giorgi and his daughter Queen Tha- 
mar in unison for the benefit of Armeno- 
Georgian rule. 

The Mkhargrdzelis accepted Russian sov- 
ereignity and the title of Argutinsky-Dol- 
goruky (Arghutian-Dolgoruky). One of 
their most colorful scions was the Arme- 
nian Archbishop Hovsep Arghutian who in 
the beginning of the 19th century was elect- 
ed Catholicos of Armenians, but before he 
was confirmed in Etchmiatzin, died in 
Tiflis. 

Se =e 


As a final remark, Dr. Magalashvili as- 
serts with all seriousness that “there is rea- 
son to suppose that the above-mentioned 
Armenian historian Koriun of the fifth 
century was a Georgian.” (p. 17, col. b). 

This is a very wrong assumption, for 
there is no doubt, and Koriun himself 
states, that he was a compatriot of Yeznik 
of Koghp. Koghp is in the central Arme- 
nian province of Ararat. There were those 
among Armenian scholars who assumed 
that Koriun was a bishop of Georgia. How- 
ever, there is no foundation for this as- 
sumption which, no doubt, orginated from a 
careless reading of a paragraph in Koriun’s 
VARK MASHTOTZI. 

As to Armenian architectural influence 
on Georgian architecture, it is somehow 
surprising to see that Dr. Magalashvili takes 
lightly Prof. Strzygowski’s statement. Mr. 
Allen, in his work, states: “The Armenians 
were original and inventive in architecture, 
and it has been suggested by Strzygowski 
and others that Armenian architecture — 


rooted in the traditions of the older cul- 
tures of Iran, Syria and Mesopotamia — it- 
self had a fundamental influence on the 
development of East Christian art. What- 
ever may have been the interplay of Byzan- 
tine, Armenian and Anatolian influences in 
the evolution of the East Christian architec- 
ture between the sixth and twelfth centur- 
ies, the Georgians themselves contributed 
little of originality to the development of 
the East Christian — or of their own local 
— architecture. At the same time they 
created many fine interpretations of By- 
zantine and Armenian architectural con- 
ceptions; and it is probable that the Georg- 
ians themselves had a definite influence on 
the spread of Byzantine, and more parti- 
cularly of Armenian artistic ideas to the 
Russian principalities.” (p. 293) 

I see no need of further elaborating on 
these precise words. As to Dr. Magalashvi- 
lis preposterous statement that “no Ar- 
menian church can be dated earlier than 
the seventh century,” (p. 19, col. a), I 
don’t think it merits an answer. 

However, knowing the earnestness and 
the sincerity of Dr. Magalashvili’s article, 
I do believe I owe him at least a superficial 
listing of a few Armenian basilic and dome 
(gmbet) churches before the seventh cen- 
tury. 

Off hand, I can name the churches of 
Tekor, Ererouk, Mren, Kassakh, Otzoun, 
which, by the way, were pagan Armenian 
temples converted into Christian churches. 
Then there are the churches of Avan (five 
domes), Ptghavank, Hovana Vank, Aghi- 
vard or Eghivard, Aghtz, Aroudj, Tzaraish- 
en (now Molla Khasum), Agarak, Biurak- 
an, Abna, Kourgan (in Lori), Kezildamir, 
Astouatzncal, Brgatzor, Khojorni, Atzopk 
(the last three in Lori), Aramoynk (in 
Kotaik), Dargmantchatz (on the road to 
Oshakan), Karakilise (in Goris, Zangez- 
our), etc. etc. All these churches, however, 
are in so-called Russian Armenia; Turkish 
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Armenia, unfortunately, has not been even 

superficially scrutinized, not even to a 

fractional extent as Russian Armenia has 

been, and the early Armenian churches, 

no doubt, were in Ekeghiatz Province, also 

in the districts of Karin, Vaspourakan, etc. 
x * * 

I heartily concur with Dr. Magalashvili 
that good relations should exist between 
the Armenians and the Georgians. How- 
ever, I cannot see how any good relations 
could get hurt by knowing our national 
historical background. Knowledge could 
not hurt any one, but ignorance could. To 
assume that I or any other conscientious 
Armenian writer approaches the subject 
with what Dr. Magalashvili asserts “a con- 
viction in the national or racial superiority 
of the Armenians over the Georgians” is 
farthest from the truth. 

I believe Georgian and Armenian writers 
could achieve greater unity, understanding, 
mutual respect and appreciation with more 
sincerity, honesty and earnestness when 
they show in a clear and factual manner the 
services and the contributions they have 
made to the welfare, the culture and the 
freedom of each other. To me, this is al- 
most necessary in order to create a healthy 
competition in doing better and more for 
each other. On the other hand, when in the 
name of mutual understanding and colla- 
boration, we try to hide things from each 
other, or pretend to hide glorious achieve- 
ments of the past which should serve as an 
example for the present and the future — 
things which could not permanently be 
hidden —, I believe we do a great disservice 
to the cause of our nations. 

That the Georgians and the Armenians 
are destined to live as good neighbors, 
helping each other to the best of their 
abilities, no one can deny. When the ruth- 
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less tyranny of Communism which inherit- 
ed all the vices of Tzarism and none of its 
virtues is lifted, and freedom rings its 
joyous song in the glorious mountains and 
valleys of our beloved fatherlands, we 
should remember that we cannot enjoy life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness which 
we have been accustomed to enjoy here in 
our beloved United States, unless we the 
Armenians, the Georgians, the Azerbaijan- 
ians and our other neighbors can really 
unite in one great confederation in which 
we shall have proper respect for each oth- 
er’s national traditions, history and culture. 

Only a federation of these peoples could 
free us of the tyranny of Russia, — a federa- 
tion of us small nations of the Causasus, 
good neighbors all toward the greater pow- 
ers which are around us, a federation which 
automatically will insure us freedom from 
fear of invasion by our powerful neigh- 
bors. 

This is not a dream; it should not be a 
dream. But we should earn it by intelli- 
gence, not by distorting or hiding the facts, 
not by misrepresentation and mutual sus- 
picion. For, there is nothing to hide, noth- 
ing to be ashamed of, nothing of which the 
Georgians and the Armenians could not 
be justly proud. This much we should 
know. 

We should have the courage of our con- 
victions and the will power to keep an open 
mind. An American saying, the origin of 
which eludes me, says: “A man convinced 
against his will, is of the same opinion 
still.” Opinions are not important. Facts 
should convince us. The facts of truth. 
Truth is fine, clean, healthy; truth can 
never harm us. We should work with facts 
and not with opinions. Wrong opinions, 
dissociated from facts, could harm and even 


wreck us. 
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HASSANEIN 


A TRUE STORY 


VAUGHAN HEKIMIAN 


When I inherited my father’s business, 
Hassanein had already served him for 
years, and had earned his entire confi- 
dence. Hassanein is an old man to-day, 
but still active. He was young then, not 
very clever, not a very good salesman, but 
he knew how to make a display of the 
goods, draw out samples, and the custo- 
mers believed him, trusted his word, and 
liked him. 

I couldn’t help liking him myself. He 
was a good husband, a good father, he 
never drank, he prayed, and, most impor- 
tant of all, he never gave himself the airs 
of a saint. He admittd to one vice: ten 
cigarettes a day, which, he said, he could 
ill afford, on account of the number of 
his children. 

Now as regards Hassanein’s children, 
there had been an unwritten agreement 
between him and my late father. With 
each new child, Hassanein’s salary was 
raised by one pound a month. In those 
days the pound was worth a gold sovereign. 
But in 19380, when the slump came to 
Egypt, I had a serious talk with Hassanein. 

I had no need to ask him the number 
of his children. I could calculate from his 
raises. 

“You have six children,” I told him. 

“And one on the way,” he smiled. 

“The more the merrier,” I said, “but 
you know business is slack.” 

“I know,” he agreed gravely, “with our 
customers defaulting and going bankrupt.” 


(85) 


“No more raises in salary, I’m afraid,” I 
concluded, “except of course for the child 
who is on the way.” 

“We can’t send him back very well,” 
agreed Hassanein gratefully. 

Later my business went worse. I had to 
look for some new source of income be- 
sides grocery. A friend of mine who had 
some money suggested that we manufac- 
ture jam. So we went into the matter seri- 
ously. We knew the price of the raw mater- 
ials, we could work out the costs, provided 
we could find out the extent of the demand 
for jams in Egypt. We wrote an official 
letter to the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, which was then at Sharia Kasr- 
el-Nil. We must have been optimists to 
expect a reply from any Egyptian Ministry 
in those days. One had to know somebody 
who knew somebody else inside the Minis- 
try, otherwise one could wait and wait. 

After a time, Hassanein suggested that 
he should go personally and inquire. I 
sent him. At the Ministry, there was no 
trace of our letter, but Hassanein told us 
that he had made friends with a clerk, who 
had promised to sort out the total value 
of the jams imported into Egypt. Within a 
week, Hassanein went again to the Minis- 


try. 

On his return, he looked really disgust- 
ed. “The man is a dirty fellow,” he said. 
“He has the figures, but he won't give them 
to me unless” — 

“Unless what?” 
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“Unless we pay him.” 

“But that’s bribery,” interpolated my 
would-be partner. “I want the name of 
that clerk. I'll go and speak to his chief, 
I'll go to the prime-minister, I'll go to the 
king.” 

There was an old man present who had 
been hearing our conversation. “The, high- 
er you go, the more you'll have to pay,” he 
chaffed. “That’s the way it is and has been 
with our unfortunate country. How do you 
know that the prime-minister hasn’t been 
already bribed not to give you the infor- 
mation you want. You have to bear in mind 
that most of our jams are imported from 
England.” 

The wise old man was right, but his 
words were most disheartening. Hassanein 
refused to go back to the Ministry. He 
would have nothing to do with a corrupt 
clerk. 

“Bribery is like theft,” he protested; “it’s 
like selling hachiche; it’s like treason.” 

Poor Hassanein, I thought then. And now 
that I know things better, I pity him still 
more. He was looking for fair play and 
integrity where they could not exist. In 
fact, in the humble circle in which Has- 
sanein moved, there was more honesty than 
in the tapestried palaces and the glittering 
mansions of the so-called Egyptian aristo- 
cracy. 

Finally, Amin Osman, who had been my 
schoolmate, and who was not a pasha then, 
gave me a card to a friend of his in the 
Ministry of Commerce, who at last ob- 
tained the figures we were after. They 
were false figures. Egypt was supposed to 
import about fifty thousand pounds of 
jams. Basing ourselves on that, we opened 
our factory and lost money. Because at the 
Ministry all sorts of canned fruits in syrup, 
such as pine-apples, cherries, apricots, 
peaches and pears, which represented 95% 
of the total figure, were listed under jams. 

So you can understand Hassanein’s indig- 
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nation when we found this out at our cost! 
I heard him curse for the first time. But 
Hassanein still went on looking after his 
family, doing his work and his devotions. 
Eventually, he started to read and write 
with his children who went to school. 


One memorable day, when business was 
very slack, Hassanein came to tell me that 
there was a stranger outside, asking for 
something in a language that sounded like 
English. I went out to see the gentleman 
and asked him in. He was a Texan, bespec- 
tacled and tall, a tourist who preferred to 
find his way in Cairo with his Boedecker 
rather than hire a dragoman. Coming up 
the Mousky he had prematurely turned 
into Bein-el-Sourein, thinking it was Khan- 
Khalil. 

Hassanein insisted on his tasting our 
coffee, and refused the cigar he was of- 
fered, which I accepted. Hassanein wanted 
to know why an American came all the 
way to Egypt. Hassanein’s eyes shone with 
wonder as the American spoke even though 
he couldn’t understand him. 


I translated briefly, “Of course he came 
to see the pyramids.” 

Hassanein burst out laughing. “I’m born 
here and I haven't seen the pyramids yet.” 
Then he caught himself up ashamedly. 
“But please, don’t tell him that. What will 
he think of us?” 

Hassanein, who knew all the ins and 
outs of Khan-Khalil, offered to accompany 
Mr. Woodford there. He was afraid that 
our guest would be cheated over the prices 
of the fancy goods he intended to buy. I 
acquainted Mr. Woodford of Hassanein’s 
concern. That decided him, and off they 
went together to Khan-Khalil. 

I didn’t suppose I was going to see the 
Texan again, but he turned up before 
closing time, followed by Hassanein, who 
was carrying a large parcel. 

“This Hassanein fellow of yours is O. K. 
you know,” he burst out, pointing at the 
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parcel. “I brought everything at quarter 
their value. He knows how to beat down 
prices properly. One guy had the cheek 
to ask ten dollars for an ash-tray. Hassanein 
got me the same thing from another shop 
for ten piastres. So I bought half a dozen of 
them. I can sell them at four times their 
price easily in the States. I bought all sorts 
of things.” 

“I'm glad,” I said. 

Eventually, Mr. Woodford brought out a 
pound-note and extended it to me. “I'd 
like you to give this to Hassanein,” he said. 

“Why don’t you give it to him yourself?” 
I asked. 

“He won't take it from me,” said the 
American. “I guess he thinks it’s disloyal 
to accept a tip behind your back.” 

I called Hassanein, and ordered: “Take 
this money from the gentleman.” 

“No, thank you,” declined Hassanein 
smilingly. 

The American couldn’t understand Has- 
sanein’s mentality. To him business was 
business. He had profited out of Hassanein. 
Hassanein should be paid for it. I translated 


H 


the very words into Arabic, but Hassanein 
was adamant. At last, the rich American 
from Texan picked up his sovereign and 
put it in his 

“Well, I must say,” he said rising, “I've 
passed through a good many countries, but 
nowhere did I meet such decent people as 
you. Why, nobody has ever refused to take 
a tip or commission from me, not even rich 
people! This Hassanein is poor.” y, 

“Hassanein is unique,” I said. 

The American shook my hand. Then he 
turned to Hassanein spectacularly and 
seized his hand with the humility of a 
man towards a superior character. 

“Thank you, Hassanein,” he said, and 
walked out with his parcel. 

“Why didn’t you take his pound, you 
fool?” I asked Hassanein. “He’s a rich 
American. A pound to him is like a millim 
to you.” 

“Yes,” said Hassanein, his eyes sparkling 
with pride. “But when he goes back to 
American, he will remember that there was 
a humble Egyptian who refused his back- 
shishe.” 


~~ 











On the Periodic Structure of 
Corpuscular Beams and the 
Quantum and Wave Theories 


DR. JOSEPH SIVADJIAN 


(Institut Pasteur, Paris, France) 


During the month of August this year, 
there will take place at Zurich the second 
international conference of the philosophy 
of science. Having been invited to present 
a report to this Conference in order to point 
out the oppositions which exist in the 
modern theories of physics, I wish to des- 
cribe here on this occasion the conflict 
which exists at this moment between the 
ideas of corpuscule and waves in order 
to see how one can reconcile them. 

Actually, in recent years, considerable 
effort has been expended in an attempt 
to reconcile quantum and wave theories. 
Wave mechanics seems to have been suc- 
cessful therein. 

Nevertheless, we have (Sivadjian, 1946) 
pointed out that two other ideas are asso- 
ciated with these two concepts (corpus- 
cule and wave), namely movement and 
propagation. The conflict between these 
remains reconcilable. Actually, the idea of 
movement implies displacement, the trans- 
fer of the cause which is the origin of our 
sensation of the phenomena from its be- 
ginning to the observer, while the idea of 
propagation implies not the displacement, 
but the transmission, the progressive pas- 
sage of this cause from its beginning to its 
point of arrival. 


To cite solely the phenomenon of sound, 
this example shows us that the transmis- 
sion takes place in waves which are pro- 
gressively propagated, by contaction, so to 
speak, in the medium where it originates. 

Now, we have shown that in the light 
of kinetic theory, this sound wave manifests 
a corpuscular nature, since it is known that 
hearing is really due to the impact of the 
molecules composing the medium against 
the ear drum. 


In this way we pointed out the dual na- 
ture of sound phenomena, both corpuscular 
and wave form, depending on whether we 
considered them from a microscopic or 
macroscopic point of view. 

May the inverse also be true? That is, 
can we also find in the movement of gas 
particles a wave aspect complementary 
to the corpuscular aspect? 

Let us consider a jet of gas escaping 
from an orifice in the wall of a vessel un- 
der a given pressure. This jet consists of 
a stream of gas whose particles displace 
themselves with a fixed speed. Now, the 
studies of Parenty (1896, 1897 and 1913) 
and also of R. Emden (1899) and P. Em- 
den (1903) have shown that in such jets 
one can demonstrate a periodic wave phe- 
nomenon, characterized by equidistant 
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nodes and antinodes. The distance between 
these nodes is proportional to the square 
root of the pressure, that is, practically pro- 
portional to the velocity along the axis. 

More recently, certain workers have ob- 
tained diffraction figures by directing jets 
of gas or metallic vapours against crystal 
surfaces (Ellett and Olson, 1928, Ellett, 
Olson and Zahl, 1929, Ellett and Zabel, 
1931, Zabel 1932, Zahl 1930, Johnson, 1930, 
1981). 

We can therefore compare the older work 
of Parenty and of Emden and the more 
recent work and find a relation between the 
diffraction figures obtained with the mole- 
cular or atomic jets and their ultimate struc- 
ture, which manifest a wave aspect. 


To generalize further the analogy indi- 
cated, we may also compare with these dif- 
fraction phenomena the diffraction obtain- 
ed with an electron beam emitted by a 
metal surface, since the electron beam is 
comparable to gaseous jets of very high 
velocity. 


It is not necessary to concern oneself 
too much with formulae which in this cases 
link the velocities (or the momenta) to the 
wave length. The point is that there are 
simultaneously a movement and a sinusoid- 
al undulation. The gaseous jets of Parenty 
and of Emden, reflected by suitable sur- 
faces, should show diffracted waves. It 
should not be assumed, however, that the 
waves thus diffracted (and moreover de- 
monstrated experimentally without diffrac- 
tion) are a particular aspect of a pheno- 
menon of which the molecules of gas are 
another aspect. 


One may therefore affirm that the dual- 
ism experimentally verified for electrons or 
other particules and their waves is of the 
same physical nature as that which the 
phenomena of Parenty and of Emden mani- 
fest macroscophically. 

In our opinion this is an essential point. 
One may attempt to go further in the com- 


parison of these two classes of phenomena. 

These gaseous jets occur in the atmos- 
phere, whch offers a certain resistance. 
Experiment shows that the wavelength L 
in the cases studied be Emden and Paren- 
ty is proportional to the square root of the 
difference in pressure between the inside 
and outside of the vessel, that is to say to 
the velocity v which the jet would have in a 
vacuum and which would remain constant 
in a vacuum: L=Ko. 

The resistance of the air at the point 
where the molecules have the mean veloci- 
ty v is sensibly of the form R=Av? (A= 
const.) from which A=R/v?. 

Experiment shows that L=Kv=kAv (in- 
troducing a new constant k=K/A). 

Therefore L=kRv/v?=kR/v. 

This formula s of exactly the same form 
as that dealing with electrons or other par- 
ticles. 

We should state, however, that in our 
opinion, it is the qualitative remarks in this 
paper which may lead to useful conclu- 


sions. 
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KHATCHATOURIAN ON 


PROKOFIEV 


(Translated from “Soviet News”) 


ARAM KHATCHATOURIAN 


Every composer has favorite masters 
to whom he turns for inspiration. One 
cannot name a single modern composer 
whose work has not been influenced by 
great men of the past — Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Glinka, Musorgsky, Borodin, 
Tchaikovsky, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner. 

But in speaking of the forces influenc- 
ing the development of music, it would 
be wrong to ignore our contemporaries, 
whose works are pointing the way to the 
future and whose voices are listened to 
attentively by all those who cherish the 
art of music. 

I was still a student at the Moscow 
Conservatory of Music when Prokofiev re- 
turned from a prolonged stay abroad. Even 
then I was captivated by the wholesome 
optimism of Prokofiev's music and by the 
boldness and unexpectedness with which 
he resolved the most complicated develop- 
ments. 

Prokofiev was an innovator in the highest 
sense of the word. To be an innovator does 
not mean to merely add inventions to the 
technology of music, to complicate the 
musical fabric by introducing unheard-of 
harmonic combinations and unprecedented 
polyphonic intricacies. Form and technique 
must always be subordinated to the musi- 
cal idea. It is impossible to separate form 
from content in real music. Prokofiev's 
superb mastery of his craft and his passion 
for “invention” were justified by the origin- 
ality of his artistic idea, the richness of his 
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creative fantasy, and the restlessness of his 
artistic nature. 

In his search for the new, Prokofiev 
sometimes made mistakes. Not all of his. 
works will survive as masterpieces of the 
music of our day. But no one can deny 
that his beneficent influence on the devel- 
opment of modern music has been enorm- 
ous and that he has done much to entrench 
realism and lifty progressive ideas in So- 
viet music. 

The originality of Prokofiev's finest 
works is in no way opposed to the pur- 
poses of a democratic art, comprehensible 
to the masses. In writing such great patrio- 
tic compositions as his opera “War and 
Peace,” his cantatas “Alexander Nevsky” 
and “The Toast,” his oratorio “On Guard of 
Peace,” and his Seventh Symphony, Proko- 
fiev was motivated by his desire to be of 
realism and lofty progressive ideas in So- 
whole. 

Prokofiev was a great patriot of his 
country, a true son of the Soviet people. 
Not for a minute did he stop work while 
enduring the hardships of evacuation dur- 
ing the Great Patriotic War. He wrote 
one composition after another, finding in- 
spiration in the courage and heroism of 
Soviet people defending the freedom and 
independence of their country. He was. 
deeply concerned with the fate of music, 
he never ignored criticism and sincerely 
strove to avoid repeating his own mistakes. 

In leafing through the yellow sheets of 
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a musical journal dated 1914, I recently 
came across an article on Prokofiev by the 
eminent music critic and theorist Boris 
Asafyev, who even then perceived the pro- 
mise and originality of this great com- 
poser. “The music of Prokofiev emanates 
the freshness, exhilaration and confidence 
of a man who knows his own strength,” 
wrote Asafyev. “And, in addition, one sen- 
ses a vast creative will, an irrepressible 
creative urge. . . There seems to be no 
end to his ideas and one cannot even 
guess what they will be. . .” 


Prokofiev justified the great hopes placed 
in him by the most advanced musicians 
of his time. To the end of his life there 
seemed no end to his ideas. To the end of 
his life we were thrown into ecstasies by 
the breadth and youthful spontaneity of his 
creative imagination, by the force and ap- 
parent effortlessness of his composing, and 
by his superb skill — the skill of an artist 
who had mastered all the secrets of his pro- 
fession. 


Prokofiev enjoyed a long life of creative 
effort. His work as a composer covered 
a period of about forty-five years. In Pet- 
rograd, on December 18, 1908, young Ser- 
gei Prokofiev gave a public performance 
of his own works for the first time, and that 
day marks the appearance of a great new 
luminary in Russian music. His bold and 
vivid talent instantly made itself felt in no 
uncertain terms. 


Most of the works written by him dur- 
ing his student days and in the first few 
years after graduating from the Petrograd 
Conservatory are played to this day, and 
this testifies to the force and maturity of 
his talent even then. 


From the very outset of his career Pro- 
kofiev based his compositions on the fine 
traditions of Russian music. His first teach- 
er of composition was R. Gliere, pupil of 
Taneyev, who gave him his basic know- 
ledge of harmony and form. The Petrograd 
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Conservatory, headed by Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Lyadov, gave him a most advanced 
musical education. 


In his youth, Prokofiev often fell under 
the influence of alien tendencies in modern- 
istic art. He had his period of constructiv- 
ism; there was a time when he was en- 
grossed in producing external effects, in 
seeking originality as an end in itself. These 
harmful tendencies made themselves felt 
with particular force when he was living 
abroad. Compositions of that period, such 
as his Third and Fourth Symphonies, his 
opera “The Flaming Angel,” the ballets 
“The Prodigal Son” and “The Steel Pace,” 
and some other works only exist today 
as numbers in a list of Prokofiev's com- 
plete works, and this shows that when an 
artist severs ties with his native soil the 
results are bound to be disastrous to his 
creative work. 


But what a blossoming forth of his talent 
we find when he returned to his native 
land! How many wonderful works of art 
he presented us with from that moment 
to the very day of his death on March 5, 
1953! Let me name only a few of the com- 
positions he wrote in those twenty years: 
the ballets “Romeo and Juliet” and “Cinde- 
rella,” which have found a permanent place 
for themselves in the repertories of theatres 
here and abroad; the cantatas “Alexander 
Nevsky” and “The Toast”; the oratorio “On 
Guard of Peace”; the operas “War and 
Peace” (based on Tolstoy’s novel) and 
“The Duenna” (based on Sheridan’s play); 
the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Symphonies; 
the Second Concerto for violin and orches- 
tra; the Symphonic tale “Peter and the 
Wolf”; a number of symphonic suites; the 
Second String Quartet; several sonatas for 
piano and violin, etc. 

Only a few hours before his death Pro- 
kofiev put the finishing touches to his last 
ballet, “Tale of the Stone Flower” (based 
on the story by P. Bazhov). At the present 
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time, this ballet is almost ready for pres- 
entation on the stage of the Bolshoi Theatre 
in Moscow. 


For me, Prokofiev's swan song was his 
poetic Seventh Symphony, written in the 
summer of 1952. When listening to this 
music, sparkling with youthful joy and 
energy, it is hard to believe that it was 
written by a man so mortally ill that the 
doctors forbade his working more than 
half an hour a day (indeed, for the last 
ten years of his life he was held down to so 
stringent a working regimen). 


Every measure of the Seventh Sym- 
phony is a song to life, to youth, to all 
that is joyful and wholesome. A stream 
of melody captivates the listener, making 
him follow the development of the mu- 
sical narrative with rapt attention. The 
first and third movements are dominated 
by the lyricism of Russian songs; the second 
and fourth by the emotions of the dance. 
In the second movement Prokofiev contri- 
buted one more poetic Russian waltz to the 
treasury created by Glinka, Tchaikovsky 
and Glazounov. 


Prokofiev had a rare gift for melody, 
and a talent for inventing musical phrases 
modelled in high relief, unexampled for 
their originality, yet easily remembered. 
“Never have I doubted the importance of 
melody,” wrote Prokofiev in a letter ad- 
dressed to the presidium of a general meet- 
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ing of Moscow composers and musicians 
in February 1948. “I love melody, consider 
it the most important element in music, 
and for many years have worked on the 
refinement of melody in my compositions. 
The most difficult task of a composer is 
to find a melody that is at once original 
and accessible to the understanding of 
even the uninitiated listener. . . Here the 
composer must be careful to avoid many 
pitfalls; trivialism, banality, rehashing the 
score. .. He must be particularly alert when 
composing to retain simplicity of melody 
without rendering it hackneyed, cloying or 
imitative. . .” 

I always tried to probe the secret of 
the charm of Prokofiev melodies. His 
thematic interpretations are a remarkable 
combination of austere diatonics and rich 
chromatic harmony, of bold and unexpect- 
ed modulations. They breathe the lyricism 
of Russian songs. 

Prokofiev was one of the greatest mas- 
ters of modern orchestration. He achieved 
effects stunning in their force and expres- 
siveness. He was a tone painter who por- 
trayed striking images with the palette of 
his orchestra. How vividly this is seen in 
his “Alexander Nevsky,” for instance, or in 
the superb orchestration of the Seventh 
Symphony, classically lucid, yet new and 
original. The importance of Prokofiev's 
contribution to piano music cannot be over- 
estimated. 
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SHOSHTAKOVICH ON 
ARAM KHATCHATOURIAN 


(Translated from Sovetskoye Iskousstvo) 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 


I remember well my first meeting with 
this noted composer, the first time I be- 
came acquainted with his music. This hap- 
pened in 1935, at the presentation of 
Khachatourian’s first symphony — a crea- 
tion which at once captivated the listeners 
with the peculiarity of its national colors, 
its powerful and impressive dramatizaion, 
and its healthy and virile conception. All 
those who heard this symphony realized 
that an artist of superior talent had sudden- 
ly appeared on the Soviet horizon, a true 
genius who would say his word in our con- 
temporary music. 

There are composers who attain to fame 
by degrees, step by step, from one crea- 
tion to another. Khatchatourian from the 
outset emerged as a great composer, an 
artist with a powerful temperament who 
grasps life with exceptional sensitivity; a 
master of orchestral colorfulness. 

In all his works, Khatchatourian has de- 
veloped boldly and brilliantly the great 
traditions of the Russian classical school. 
In my opinion, his artistic mind is closely 
linked with Borodin’s powerfully epic or- 
chestration and Rimsky Korsakoffs rich 
and expressive spectrum. From the very 
outset of his creative activity Khatchatour- 
ian zealously developed the music of Ar- 
menian popular songs and the folklore. In 
the popular songs of his beloved fatherland 
of Armenia and the wonderful folklore of 
Transcaucasus he found the inexhaustable 
fount of his inspiration. The beauty and the 
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richness of the popular song and the popu- 
lar dance are clearly discernible in his 
music; they enrich his language and lend 
a unique character to all works. In my view 
Khatchatourian’s music has another price- 
less quality which enables you to recognize 
the composer, even from his first harmoni- 


zations. 


Khatchatourian occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the musical culture of the Arme- 
nian people. His merits are no less authen- 
tic in the musical culture of the Soviet 
Union. He was the first among our com- 
posers who brough to light with convincing 
ability the manifold possibilities of sym- 
phonization of the Soviet’s eastern music, 
to give expression to powerfully dramatized 
spiritual atmospheres, sublimely patriotic 
ideals and deep spiritual transportations. 


The author’s proper attitude toward the 
problems which give rise to his creative 
activity has been established by the bene- 
ficent effect which it had and still continues 
to exert on Soviet composers and especially 
on the young generation of Armenian com- 
posers who have taken the clue and con- 
tinue to develop his ideas. 


Khatchatourian’s genius embraces all the 
genres of the musical art. In addition to 
symphonic and instrumental works, cham- 
ber music, Khatchatourian composes with 
equal delight dramatic music, lively and 
colorful, which have truly won great popu- 
larity. He was the author of special orches- 
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trations for motion pictures and the stage. 
and lastly, it was Khatchatourian who en- 
riched the program of the latest ballet with 
the creation of his Gayane, so replete with 
the beauty and the wealth of popular dan- 
ces. At present the public is eagerly await- 
ing the completion of his ballet “Spartacus”, 
a new work which assuredly will be free 
of those serious faults which were criticised 
by the Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee’s historic decision of February 19, 1948 
in connection with Muradelli’s work en- 
titled “Great Friendship”. 

Today Aram Khatchatourian is 50 years 
old, but as far as his creative activity is 
concerned he is still young in the best 
sense of the word. His creative zeal, his 
energy, and his intrinsic talent have never 
aged. I am convinced that Khatchatourian 
has not yet reached the peak of his pro- 
ductive genius and that he shall have many 
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more laurels in the future. The surest 
guarantee of this is his boundless optimism, 
the clear-sightedness of the Soviet patriot- 
artist, his rich sources for emotional ex- 
pression, and lastly, the mastery of a ma- 
ture and self-assured artist. 

With all my soul I wish Khatchatourian 
many many more triumphs for the good of 
Soviet art, as well as health, energy and 
power for a most fruitful life. As composer, 
teacher, conductor and militant exponent 
of social reform, Khatchatourian faces a 
broad and brilliant path for new discover- 
ies, new acheivements, and glorious tri- 
umphs. Much is expected of one who is 
endowed with talent. There can be no 
doubt that Aram Khatchatourian, this ex- 
acting artist, this true master, will continue 
to produce many more wonderful moving 
works to the glory of our socialistic father- 
land and our great Soviet people. 
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LETTERS FROM A GI. 
IN EUROPE 


Ist LT. BERGE ARDASH 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In a series of letters addressed to his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Yacoobian Ardash, 
of Detroit, First Lieutenant Berge Ardash, 
DDS, described his experiences during a 
furlough from his duties with the U. S. 
Dental Corps, 1953, in Erlangen, Germany. 
Brilliantly written, full of incisive under- 
standing and perspective, the letters consti- 
tute a memorable page of travelogue — an 
excellent example of the new “G.I. litera- 
ture” found in letters sent home to loved 
ones by our boys overseas. Lt. Ardash is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, and 
is a member of the “Christopher” Chapter 
of the Armenian Youth Federation of Ame- 
rica, in Detroit. We are indebted to his fa- 
ther, Mr. Ardash, for extending us the 
privilege of printing his son’s letters in the 
REVIEW. The letters have been edited to 
constitute one compositional whole. — Ed. 


re) 


Dear Family, 

The weather here in Germany is cool. 
No wonder the Germans are fair skinned 
people. They have no summer to speak of. 
‘This is the first summer I can remember 
that I haven’t gotton tan. After duty hours 
during July, it was still warm and sunny, 
but not hot enough to get a tan. I went 
swimming exactly once all summer, and 
that was before my furlough. The hot part 
of the day was spent in the comparatively 


cool clinic. 
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Right now the leaves are falling, it’s cool 
and blustery . . . typically autumn, lots of 
rain. I caught a cold, gave it to Major 
Zeihm, one of the other German dentists 
and to my assistant . . . just like I do at 
home, bring it in and give it to everyone 
else. 

I’ve been doing all varieties of dental 
work. Oral surgery, bridgework, dentures, 
pulp canals, etc. 

Here in Erlangen, on the post, I've met 
a sculptor. I believe I wrote about him in 
my last letter. He is Hans Guegel by name, 
about 45 years old, goes in for old classic 
art and has helped me a great deal in clay 
modeling, etc. I’ve done the athlete on one 
knee resting his head in his hand; have cut 
out a medieval knight in wood, about four 
inches high and now I'm chiseling a wild 
horse rearing up on its hind legs in wood 
and I've practically finished a life-size por- 
trait of Herr Guegel’s head in clay. Looks 
good too. If the horse turns out good, I'm 
going to try cutting a statue out of mar- 
ble. I’m entering Herr Guegel’s head por- 
trait, the horse and athlete in an art con- 
test held in Nurenburg in November. 
(NOTE: Lt. Ardash won first prize in the 
Nurenburg Art Contest with the clay bust 
of Herr Guegel. — Ed. AR.) 

Herr Guegel insists that my work is good 
and says I have definite talent in this if 
I just keep at it and work to develop my 
skill. It isn’t easy. This is all for free, so 
I'm exploiting it to its hilt. Guegel works 
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as art director in art-crafts shop on the 
post. So no wonder I’ve been tempermental 


. . . you've had a neophyte artist on your 
hands and didn’t know it! 


I've met a PFC Garabed Balian from 
Racine, Wisconsin, here. He’s a University 
of Wisconsin graduate, a chemist and a 
nice, quiet, intelligent boy. He’s in public 
relations office and is 24 years old. Is sta- 
tioned here in Erlangen. This Garabed is 
quite a pianist. He played a part of a con- 
certo he’s composing, quite oriental and 
moving. He’s completed two movements 
and is working on the 3rd and 4th move- 
ments. It’s serious classical music with 
oriental melodies, very, very appealing, es- 
pecially to me. I met him at the service 
club when he was playing piano . . . his 
composition. I pricked up my ear, went 
out of the art room into the recreation room 
and listened. I asked his nationality and 
you could have knocked me down with a 
feather when he said ‘Armenian.’ Then 
later, I could see Armenian characteristics, 
He’s very modest. 


Today, Sunday, I drove around the coun- 
try-side surrounding Erlangen, which is 
very pretty. Green forests and hills with the 
leaves turning their autumn colors. Small 
hamlets of 14 dozen houses, a church and 
village restaurants. From the wooded hill 
just north of town, I can look down on 
picturesque Erlangen. It’s a typical quiet 
college town, conductive to study. Much 
like the University of Michigan at Ann Ar- 
bor. Ann Arbor is populated mostly by 
Dutch, German and English descent peo- 
ples . . . size of both towns, peoples char- 
acteristics, etc., much the same. However, 
there are people here who still think, and 
I don’t suppose you'll ever knock it out of 
them, that the Germans are the best people 
in the world in all respects. That they’re 
the strongest, the cleverest, etc. And this 
attitude irks me. All Europe was nothing 
but savage jungle with men swinging from 
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trees when Armenia had a comparatively 
high civilization. These people have be- 
come a little civilized in the last 1200 years, 
They are a very young nation. I don’t know 
how they can concoct such ideas about 
themselves if they know anything at all 
about history. They've inherited their cul- 
ture from other peoples who are older and 
have older civilizations. 

Also, since I've been here in Erlangen, 
I've met an Italian, PFC Romeo, who had 
been studying voice at the Metropolitan. 
He’s a good tenor and says he saw Lucine 
Amara, the Armenian singer, this January, 
just before entering the service. He says 
her voice is improved and that she’s really 
going places. I suppose you remember the 
jolly Armenian singer. We met her in San 
Francisco last summer. 

I've listened to this Romeo sing some 
excerpts from Italian operas at the service 
club. If he keeps it up, the kid can develop 
into a terrific operatic tenor. 


Well, now about my furlough. After leav- 
ing Greding late in the afternoon, I drove 
to Munich. Arrived there around 5 P.M. 
Sun had been shining in my eyes and I 
felt sleepy. Thought [I'd go to Professor 
Abeghian’s and rest an hour or so before 
driving to Fussen, which is about 114 hours 
from Munich and right near the Austrian 
border. Well, I had just turned off the 
Autobahn and entered the city limits, was 
14 mile from Abeghian’s house, when I 
closed my eyes for just a second (dozed 
off) and it happened. I rammed into the 
back of a bus. My fenders, grill, hood — all 
were folded back in, mashed. My radiator 
shoved back into generator; fan pushed in; 
one water pump, (the one I had repaired 
before) was broken. So, after giving a re- 
port to MP’s and German police, I had the 
car towed to EES (European Exchange Ser- 
vice) garage and they said it would cost 
about $400-$450 to’ repair. Well, it would 


in America. I said nothing doing, and went 
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to a German garage that I had heard was 
pretty good. Had car towed there and for 
about 375 marks which is just short of $100, 
had it fixed up and in good running order. 
The car still gives me 16 miles per gallon. 

The description of my trip isn’t going to 
be easy. It was beautiful. My furlough was 
for 12 days. Six days were spent in Munich 
before the car was ready, so I spent 7 days 
on furlough. (I used the extra day we're 
allowed to get back to duty to do all my 
driving from Innsbruck in North Austria 
and back to Nurenburg.) Anyway, I had 
taken $175 with me in travelers checks, so 
after the car was fixed, I was almost tempt- 
ed to go back to Nurenburg, call off the fur- 
lough and take another when Id be paid 
again at end of month. 

Then I got stubborn and continued. Now 
comes the rather humorous part of my fur- 
lough. I knew it would be rather expensive 
to sleep and eat in the best places of Italy, 
so when I did hit Italy finally, I slept in 
the car one night and one day I stole into a 
plum, peach and fig orchard, picked fruits 
and ate all the way down to Venice. But 
first, my trip to Italy. After getting out of 
Munich, I took off for Fussen, which is a 
little east of Garnish. (I'd been to Garnish 
before — resort area — but hadn't been to 
Fussen and through Neuschwanstein Cas- 
tle.) On the way down, I saw many beau- 
tiful, historic churches and not a few cast- 
les. 


x * * 


On the way to Fussen, I passed quite 
a few old historic churches, Weis Kirche, 
Steingaden Kirche, Ettal. All very pretty, 
historical and of different artistic design. 
Ettal, where Herr Guegel was born and 
raised, has the domed top like the Frauen 
Kirche in Munich. (You remember the 
double domed onion top church I described 
in Munich.) It’s pretty, nestling in the 
mountains. Weis Kirche is probably the 
most beautiful of the three, but I didn’t 


have a chance to see it. I did see Steingad- 
en. This church is over 800 years old and I 
took pictures of the outside tower and artist- 
ry inside. These pictures are in the group I 
sent home — Christ being raised to heaven 
on cross, etc. The outside tower (die 
Turme) is Roman style; the vestibule (Vor 
Halle) is of Baroque architecture; the 
seats (die Stuhle) also Baroque and the 
rest of interior, ceiling, walls are of Rococco 
style. 

From here I went to Fussen. On the 
way, before entering the town of Hohensch- 
wangan, I snapped a picture of the front 
of Neuschwanstein Castle with oxen team 
in foreground. The farmers are in a rich 
tural valley in Bavarian Alps. I drove to 
Fussen, about three miles from N S. Castle, 
got a room at officers club for $1.00 per 
night. Next morning went mountain climb- 
ing and also took tour of Neuschwanstein 
Castle. This tour was really something edu- 
cational. I could look all over the surround- 
ing country-side from these towering to- 
wers. Staircases winding to the tops of 
spear-like towers, windows at intervals 
along winding stairways push you back into 
the medieval ages; yet, it’s a relatively 
modern castle. I’ve taken some pictures 
from N. S. Castle overlooking Hohensch- 
wangen Castle and the town. Believe I've 
sent it to you ... Alps in background. 

The pictures I’ve sent home were taken 
with the camera I bought for $12.00. I have 
since sold it for $15.00 and am saving for 
either a Leica or Roliflex camera. I'll pro- 
bably buy a Roliflex. 


From here I crossed the border into 
Austria and a more beautiful country you've 
never set your eyes upon. Green rolling 
hills and valley, progressing into green 
mountains and cold, clear blue running 
mountain brooks with rocky beds; old, old 
water mills, typical Swiss stuff. I took off 
my shoes, waded in brooks and splashed 
around in bathing trunks. Others were do- 
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ing same thing. Life is taken much slower 
and easier here in Europe. No. rush, hustle- 
bustle of America. These mountains of 
Austria are beautifully green. Of course, 
after a certain height the green shrubbery 
of the pines and grass abruptly stop, giving 
way to enormous rock formation. Now these 
mountains aren't any higher, nor the rocks 
any bigger than our Rocky Mountains. But, 
it’s beautifully green with shrubbery, pines, 
different kinds of trees . . . throughout the 
whole country-side. Whereas, the Rockies 
are dry, massive rock formations in a de- 
sert . . . very little vegetation. In the Aus- 
trian Alps it’s a veritable pasture-land. You 
see stray cattle over the mountain-side. 
Maybe that’s why the land seems so well 
kept. Seems as though people go out and 
cut the grass, but in reality I guess moun- 
tain goats and cattle really crop the grass 
close and keep it from getting too long. The 
Austrian Alps is a combination of massive 
rock formation like our Rockies and green 
vegetation like Massachusetts hills ... BUT 
A BRIGHTER GREEN. If you saw the 
picture of “Ivanhoe,” the opening scene 
showing Ivanhoe on _ horse-back, riding 
through Austria in a green valley with cat- 
tle atop a wooded, rocky mountain... 
beautiful scene . . . this is all Austria. I 
could have stayed in Austria country-side 
for several days if I hadn’t had the lousy 
accident, and really enjoyed the mountains, 
weeds and all. 


These small Alpine villages I drove 
through were just beautiful . . . were 
sprinkled all through Austria country-side. 
Villages have same type German architec- 
ture I’ve previously described; upper part 
a cement stucco with wooden plants criss- 
crossing through stucco and a stone lower 
part; rose gardens around house with white 
picket fences surrounding homes . . . the 
towns blend right into the hill-side. 


Probably one of the most beautiful large 
cities in the world is Innsbruck, Austria. 
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I was winding through the Austrian hills 
taking in the country-side, mountain lakes 
and all when suddenly I was on top of a 
mountain looking down a twisting, turning, 
twining, winding mountain road into a 
green valley. At the bottom of this valley 
lay Innsbruck, through which the Im River, 
one of the tributaries, the first biggest one 
of the Danube, runs. 

Bruecke means bridge in German, so the 
city is appropriately named, bridging the 
Im River. It’s very picturesque as seen 
from the mountain tops looking down into 
this valley. You just stand and gaze at all 
this green country-side and city. 


:. 2 2S 

Italy is little different from Austria ex- 
cept the mountains become more rugged, 
more rocky and its granite roughness takes 
on a different beauty. Here, in Italy, even 
in the Northern mountains, we have plenti- 
ful sun, rainfall, rivers and mountain lakes, 
whereas our West is quite dry and non- 
productive except for cattle. Because of sun 
and water, grapes are plentiful throughout 
Italy. The Italian roads are wider and 
smoother than German roads and No. 
Italy is quite picturesque. High rugged 
mountains, roads going around their ed- 
ges, winding to the top, often in clouds. 
I drove down to Lake Garda first and since 
I didn’t have money to burn, I didn’t stay 
in expensive resort town at Northern tip of 
lake, called Riva. Instead, I headed toward 
the peninsula at opposite end of lake to a 
small town called Sirmione. You can’t see 
opposite end of lake . . . it’s about as big as 
Salt Lake in Utah. The road winds, twists, 
turns along the lake shore with rocky walls 
of the Italian Alps scraping your elbows 
on the other side of the road. The road 
channels through numerous picturesque 
tunnels when you are driving the moun- 
taineous area, and when you are along the 
lake shore, the mountains are so massive 
and go straight up from the lake shore that 
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you think the mountains are going to topple 
over you. 


Italy is very historical, picturesque, beau- 
tiful but dirty. The people live, cherish 
their past art, will do anything to preserve 
it. Will repair any damaged piece of their 
glory, but they live in comparative filth. 


On the way to Sirmone (it takes about 
114 hours to drive this winding lake shore 
road through mountain tunnels from one 
end to the other,) the road deviated off 
the lake shore tunnel road for a few miles. 
Here in the early evening, about 5:30 P.M., 
my battery went dead. I couldn’t speak a 
word of Italian. “Kaput” seems to be an 
international word meaning “finished”, and 
I recalled a little of my Latin. Stopped an 
Italian on a motorcycle and said, “Battaria 
kaput, nuova battaria.” (Nuova means 
new.) He understood, stopped a small Ital- 
ian car and had them give me a push. We 
started the car and I didn’t stop until I 
got into the small town on Lake Garda, 
Limone. Here the car went dead again. I 
was hungry and rooms in this small town 
had all been taken. So I forgot about eating 
until I could get car fixed, but who could 
speak English? They all took me for an 
Italian American and were shocked when 
I said, “No kapish.” They'd approached me 
speaking Italian. On one of the side-walk 
cafes on the water front I heard some 
French spoken. Taking a chance, I asked 
the young lady if she spoke German. It 
turned out she was German and had learn- 
ed French. She found an Italian store-keep- 
er who understood French and told him my 
trouble. He, in turn, took me to a garage 
about 14 mile out of town. An old man 
ran the place but his two sons spoke Ger- 
man quite well. I was saved, thanked the 
blond German fraulein and Italian store- 
keeper profusely, and drove back with one 
of the garageman’s sons and took out the 
battery. Took it back to garage and had 
them charge it up for me all night. For fun, 


I told them I was a third generation Italian 
American and could speak very little Italian 
and that I'd learned my German here in 
Europe in American Army. Consequently, 
they charged battery for me all night for 
500 lira, about 90 cents. Well, I was hungry 
and without a room . . . about 9:30 P.M. 
now. I couldn’t find a place serving that 
late in the one horse town, so I slept in a 
car parked along the water front. Woke up 
at 6 A.M., took a morning swim in the 
cold, clear blue mountain lake of Garda. 
Then went to the garage. On the way, I 
passed plum, peach, fig orchards and vine- 
yard. Couldn’t resist. Used an old shirt as a 
bag and I “borrowed” my breakfast. Delici- 
ous giant (and I mean giant) red peaches, 
black plums, white figs, black grapes. 


I went to the garage, got battery, had 
them install it and was off again. This town 
of Limone was quite picturesque. But also 
very dirty. The back streets are no more 
than seven feet wide at the most. I extend- 
ed my arms out at my sides and lacked 
about a foot on either side of touching the 
buildings on either side of the street. It’s 
typical old Roman in this respect. Has 
changed little. Streets are cobblestone and 
human as well as dog and cow fecal materi- 
al are in dark corners of passages. The 
cows are kept in same house as family. The 
houses are constructed of stone and sand 
mortar, very old . . . seems as though they 
were built in Roman times. The streets 
wind and turn all every which way. Build- 
ings have grape vines climbing their sides 
and often these vines bridge the narrow 
streets to building across the street, form- 
ing a green, leafy bridge. The peasants 
pick grapes for wine and also for breakfast 
... all very pretty and quaint. The ceilings 
of houses must be low because these houses 
have two stories and they definitely are 
not very high. Cobblestone stairs go up side 
of buildings to second story with little bal- 
cony at top. You can just imagine Roman 
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troops and cavalry clip-clopping down the 
narrow streets with Italians standing at 
balconies cheering, the place looks that old. 
Buildings bridge over streets and it’s in 
these tunneled passages that all the filth 
is dumped. 

Liked the rural mountaineous beauty of 
the town. Like I said, it’s at the foot of the 
mountain right on the lake, as most of the 
towns are situated. Consequently, the towns 
streets wind up hill from lake shore and as 
you look up from narrow streets through 
the slits between buildings, you think the 
mountains are going to topple over you. 
They form an immediate barrier. No wond- 
er no one was able to invade Italy and com- 
quer Rome during times of her political 
strife. These mountains are rugged. At least 
Rome wasn’t conquered until the time of 
Carthagians. (Hannibal, who got his idea 
of crossing Alps with elephants from his 
father, Hasdrubal). Rome had harrassed 
Carthage for years. Now he carried war to 
Rome’s backyard but was eventually de- 
feated. Forgot exact date, but it was in 
neighborhood of 250 B.C.* 

After that Gothic tribes (Vandals, etc.) 
over-ran the peninsula (450 A.D.) and 
since then, Italy has had her trials and tri- 
bulations. 

Well, from here I continued along the 
picturesque lake shore and down to Verona 
and saw their 2,000 year old coliseum, their 
ancient city wall and the same in Padua; 
followed the Adige River valley down to 
the Po River Valley and finally into Venice. 
Here, I had to park my car in a building 
on the 9th floor. In Venice, you either 
walk over bridges from island to island, 
and there are 200 of them .. . (the city is 
just a mass of islands. It was founded when 


*Editor’s Note — Hard pressed by the Romans, 
the Carthagenians recalled Hannibal from Italy. 
A decisive battle was fought at Zama, 202 B.C, 
in which Hannibal was defeated by Scipio Afri- 
canus — the first and the last in Hannibal’s 





career. 
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population fled out to islands to escape the 
scourge of Attila and the Huns when the 
Huns (Mongoloid stock) overran Europe, 
even parts of British Isles) . . . or get 
around by boat. Here, you have your choice 
of motor launch or gondola. I saw four 
Americans tossed into the drink when a 
gondola tipped over due to waves from a 
motor launch. One guy lost a Retina camera 
($70) and never recovered it. On the bot- 
tom of a Venetian street now. Well, in this 
parking building was an information desk 
. . . all languages spoken and they told me 
where San Lazzaro was. I wanted to stay 
at the monastery for one night. I had to 
make transfer of boats to get there and at 
transfer point, the man told me that after 
7:30 P.M. no motor launch went to San 
Lazzaro (or Armen Isola, as it was called. . . 
Armenian Island.) It was after 7:30 so I 
approached a gondolier and asked him, by 
just saying San Lazzaro and pointing in its 
direction. He seeing I was American and 
trying to charge me a fat price of 3,000 
lira (600 lira equals $1.00), said in broken 
English that it was far and would take 4 
hour to get there and would cost me 3,000 
lira. I said “no kapish” and started to speak 
German. He understood German and said 
he’d row me there for 2,000 lira. He couldn’t 
figure me out . . . whether I was European 
(German) or American, They have two 
sets of prices all over . . . one for American 
tourists and one for European tourists. 

Well, I got to the island that night and 
met Father Oulohodjian. He’s a Kharpert- 
zi. Met the other fathers and stayed there 
that night and part of next day, seeing 
many historical invaluable articles of our 
Armenian history. 


a Fat 
Here at the Vank, I met others the Holy 
Fathers, supped with them, talked in Ar- 
menian which took a little while to recall. 
One of the fathers spoke German and I 
mixed German with Armenian as I often 
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did at Abeghian’s house when I couldn't 
think of the Armenian word. For example, 
I couldn’t think of the word “opportunity” 
in Armenian. I hadn’t forgotten it — “bad- 
evoutyun” — it merely slipped my mind. 
Well, I just seemed automatically to slip 
into the German, “die Gelegenheit.” 

Here I also met a Fr. Der Nersesian, who 
teaches Armenian history at the monastery. 
A very learned man, typical man of letters 
— a scholar. He cleared up a few things 
about Armenian history which were cob 
webs in my mind .. . as to the death of 
the last Mamikonian, whether he was killed 
by a Bagratouni and his head offered to the 
Arabs as a prize so they (Bagratounis) be- 
come the victors. This is not so. He died 
in guerrila warfare in the mountains. 
Whether the Mamikonians were of Chinese 
stock, the Artzrouni of Assyrian stock, 
the Bagratouni of Jewish stock . . . this is 
also false. They all are straight Armenian. 
This place is a treasure house of historical 
material. Moses Khorenatzi’s works, Busant, 
who wrote before Khorenatzi, Fr. Chamich- 
ian’s works are all here in the Vank. 

When I asked why haven't they been 
translated into English, so that the Arme- 
nian American youth could read their his- 
tory and be proud rather than feel inter- 
iority or be ignorant of their background... 
that “Oh, we're a small nation and not one 
knows us. . . We've done nothing” type 
of talk, Father Oulohodjian says we need 
money for such translations. 


This I somehow couldn’t understand. 
They have a printing press down below 
the Vank and all Venice knows them to be 
one of the richest of monasteries. They 
must collect the tolls, sit around most of 
the day and read papers. Not a bit of work 
accomplished toward these urgent means. 
Yet they want to know if I'd contribute 
money to help support their school in the 
furthering of Armenian culture. I said if 
I ever had such money, I would contribute 


only if these historical manuscripts were 
translated for the benefit and edification of 
all and not just a learned few. 

Father Oulohodjian said they need mon- 
ey. They have a printing press down below 
the Vank. Mekhitarists are known in Venice 
as a well to do monastery. Should they 
fold their hands, collect tolls and read pa- 
pers in leisure? One’s reverent attitude for 
the great task that the monastery has per- 
formed in our national life does not leave 
them immune from criticism. The spirit 
of Alishan must be injected into the blood 
cells of the young generation. The work 
accomplished by them toward the urgent 
needs of the present generation does not 
seem to parallel their fame and prestige 
— in my humble opinion. The young Arme- 
nian is not enlighted with the many phases 
of our history. They know very little about 
the innumerable values in the fields of art 
and science of the ancient Armenia, neither 
are they given a precise picture about the 
unshaking devotion of our forefathers for 
liberty and their determination for free- 
dom at any cost, their tormented but undy- 
ing hope in humanity, Christianity and 
civilization. All extremely inspiring for the 
young generation. 


Tell me, Dad, how do you suppose 
the younger generation in America or in 
France or elsewhere can learn the bright 
and dark pages of Armenian history intel- 
ligently, to be able to meet critics on a 
rational basis? What good are the many 
volumes on our book shelves at home? I 
admit they are the history of our race, art, 
literature, poetry, romance, heroism, philo- 
sophy and various cultural segments of 
Armeniana. Yes, they are good books 
for you because you can read them and un- 
derstand the substance, but they don’t do 
the young generation any good because 
we can not read them and understand the 
essence like you do. 

Would you believe me if I said that a 
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great majority of our own youth lacks the 
simple knowledge of geography of Arme- 
nia, which I believe is quite essential. Isn’t 
it pathetic that a chairman at a public 
meeting or a person advising young 
fellows doesn’t know the boundaries 
of Armenia? How ignorant they remain. 
It’s incredible. The few little things they 
do know is not of much value as far as their 
mission goes. It is my belief that they 
earnestly wish they could carry the ball. 
In their extreme eagerness not to fail the 
older generation, they are often forced to 
pretend and fool themselves. Their superfi- 
cial knowledge does not enable them to 
effect the intelligent listener. Consequently, 
it turns to be an irksome farce. I have 
often wondered how much less they would 
have known without The Hairenik Weekly 
and The Armenian Review. In my estima- 
tion Mekhitarists can render an equally 
glorious and great service now more than 
ever. Or people is confronting a very pre- 
carious existance. We are now living in 
critical times indeed. All of our institutions 
must mobilize their maximum strength, 
ready to exhaust every ounce of energy 
they command in order to translate volume 
after volume into English, French, spread- 
ing them all over. So help me God, Dad, 
nothing else can save the Armenian youth 
from melting. Plans for grade schools is an 
idea but not the absorbing, expectant cure. 
Plans for higher schools will remain only 
a noble good wish, an impractical theory 
in view of our present national divided 
strength. It is high time for us to face facts 
realistically. 


Within my college years I searched and 
read all I could about Armenians and Ar- 
menia way back A.D. to present date. Any- 
thing that I know now, and you bet your 
boots I know more than you do, I couldn’t 
have learned except by the English alpha- 
bet. I admit that you’ve been instrumental 
in my wishing to learn more about the Ar- 
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menians, instilling in me a pride, hate, love, 
revenge; but how could such virtues up- 
hold a youngster without the undisputed 
facts to support the claim? The average 
youth can receive this particular know- 
ledge through the language they know best. 
I hope now you see why, while I deeply 
appreciate the unforgettable work of Mekh- 
itarists, and others in the field, I radically 
stress the importance of action towards 
this goal . . . good translations from the 
Armenian. 


Well, I suppose the expense of the monas- 
tery’s young boys amounts to something 
. .. but it can’t be so much that they can’t 
afford to have translations of these valuable 
works printed. They have thousands of 
other useless, countless volumes printed 
each year. I will admit that they have 
about 50 promising youngsters between 
the ages of 7-15, whom they literally raise. 
They give them a good education, very 
well rounded: math, languages, literature, 
science and in addition, a complete course 
in Armenian language, its history and liter- 
ature. The boys are well grounded. 

I met a young Armenian American going 
to school here from Washington, D.C. 
Name was Raffi, forgot last name. He's 
learned Armenian very well in one year 
time, can read, write, speak and also makes 
himself understood in Italian. He wishes 
to be an engineer after he graduates from 
this school. One’s credits are well accepted 
anywhere in Europe for professional study 
... the Vank has a well accredited school. 

I also met an Italian Armenian Engineer 
and a physician who finished their pre-pro- 
fessional training here. 


The physician is a thoracic surgeon, 
operates on chest wall. Name is Alexanian 
from Milan. He said there were about 300 
Armenians in Milan. (I had a very short 
time and no opportunity to go to Milan.) 

Anyway, I saw the invaluable book con- 
taining proclamations of the Bagratouni 
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kings; the pages of the book being lined 
with gold letters, gold powder etched into 
the papyrus like manuscripts. The pages 
were old and worn and dated in the year 
of 990 A.D. I believe, and progressed for- 
ward from that date. The church itself is 
very beautiful with many works of art 
adorning wall, ceiling, floor: Paintings on 
ceiling, hand-work of chandeliers, candle 
sticks, religious statues, etc. But what im- 
pressed me most was the mosaic right in 
the wall of Vartan Mamikonian where it 
will never rub off like other paintings but 
will remain there forever as long as the 
building remains. Then I saw a very arrest- 
ing picture by the Russian Armenian paint- 
er, Ayvasovsky (Ayvasian) titled, “Crea- 
tion of the World.” It has deep somber 
shadows with the huge deep wells of the 
ocean and clouds overcasting the pale moon 
and winds blowing the area up. The moon 
seems to control the clouds and crowds 
them together toward the ocean and the 


ocean seems to rise to meet the clouds as 
though to welcome them as food to eat. 
There are many other typical classical Ital- 
ian paintings. Then I went into the museum 
and saw antiques preserved from Armenia. 
Fish fossils in rock, spear heads, arrow 
heads, old weapons, works of art (pottery 
with Armenian script etched into it, old 
Armenian rugs with Armenian script on 
edges of rugs.) Last but of most impor- 
tance, was the sword of King Levon (Leo) 
V of Cilician Armenia . . . who reigned 
until 1875 when Egyptians conquered the 
land and the man died as Leo Luisinian 
(his family name) in France about 1381. 
When I took this sword in my hand, I re- 
called some of my wild childhood dreams 
... | was again Vardan, the unconquerable, 


the chief of the Armenians; all would fall 
before my ruthless sword, as I liberated 
my country and formulated a great and 
everlasting empire with the highest educa- 
tion, culture, literature, art in the world. 


But alas, mere childish dreams and foolish 


ones! : 


Back in the city of Venice I visited the 
Armenian college where the students are 
educated and met a young artist, Sarkis 
Nersessian, who is being sent there by 
George Mardikian. The boy has a lot of 
talent. Have seen some of his work and it 
really is nice. It's very commendable for 
Mardikian to do such a thing. The boy 
deserves the chance for schooling and edu- 
cation. He’s smart as well as talented. He 
takes art lessons from an Italian who likes 
the old classics. His parents are poor and 
haven’t the means to afford him this op- 
portunity and they live in Syria. 


Also at the Vank, I met two brothers and 
the son of one of the brothers, whose last 
names were Fogolian. These men are priests 
at the Vank but their story is quite roman- 
tic. These three are direct descendants of 
the Armenians who migrated out from Ani 
over the Caucassus Mts. through Orimea, 
over the Carpathian Mts. in Eastern Cze- 
choslovakia and E. Poland, down through 
into Transylvania and Hungary. This origi- 
nal migration took place around 1200 A.D. 
(1192 A.D. exactly, I believe) and these 
migrations continued for 200-300 years. 
One settlement in Crimea, a branch of this 
colony, went to Lwow, Poland, and another 
to Roumania, around 1350 A.D. A few set- 
tled down, while others migrated down 
from Poland over the Carpathians into Cze- 
choslavakia. A few remained there, others 
kept trying to go into Transylvania (Rou- 
mania) and join their brethren and some 
continued into Hungary and Jugoslavia so 
they were all well dispersed. But although 
they eventually forgot their language, they 
never forgot their heritage; that they were 
Armenians. Dad, remember the story Simon 
Vratzian told us, about when he met some 
Hungarian Armenians who had forgotten 
their mother tongue, but not the fact that 
they were Armenian sad pointed to them- 
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selves saying, “Ermen”? Well, these three 
men I met were the same way. Couldn't 
speak a word of Armenian. They were dis- 
covered in a Catholic church and when 
these three found out there was such an 
Armenian catholic convent, they came here, 
have learned Armenian and are learning 
English to attempt translating those histori- 
cal works of Busant, Khorenatzi, Chamich- 
ian, etc. Imagine, after 60 years of losing 
yourself, to once again regain your lan- 
guage, heritage and contribute in such a 
way as these three intend to do... I 
hope! 

At the Vank I had matzoon, figs (fresh). 
Brother, I was living. I thought of our trip 
to California last summer and said I wished 
my family were here so my Dad could go 
wild on these figs. 

Well, finally a Fr. Akelian took me to the 
City of Venice for sightseeing. First we 
went to the Ducal Palace. I've sent pictures 
of it .. . the columned archway, the statue 
of the old man and young man out of white 
marble . . . went inside and saw paintings 
over all walls in every room. Anywhere 
there wasn’t a picture or mural, the space 
was filled with hand carving, beautiful 
work . . . some were literally statues carved 
out of the wall, hanging down so that you 
thought they would fall upon you. 


ee tee 


Well, from Venice I left to return to 
Germany and went back the same way I'd 
come, except that I went to Garnish and 
stayed at the officer’s club there the first 
night. It was at Reise See, one of the many 
mountain locked lake resorts in Garnish. 
Eib See is for enlisted men . . . no officers 
quarters there. I’ve sent you a picture of 
the place. Though the next day was sunny, 
it wasn’t warm enough for swimming. The 
mountain on the other side of the lake tow- 
ers into the clouds and the view from my 
room of the lake and its background, moun- 
tains, woods, foilage, is all verdantly beau- 
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tiful. I’ve seen so much of this natural beau- 
ty, now that one seene seems to blend in 
with others. I seem to lose their continuity, 
get scenes mixed in my memory and place 
them individually rather than in consecu- 
tive order. Did some mountain climbing 
here and snapped the picture of Walchen 
See from high up on a mountain looking 
down into the blue, waters of the lake with 
island in middle and majestic wooded 
mountains on all sides. 


I forgot to tell you about San Marco 
church in Venice. The church in which 
stone resembling unpolished marble as does 
Neuschwanstein Castle. The main entrance 
has 5 marble pillars on each side. The mid- 
dle pillar on both sides is red, the others 
white. This red pillar is the one that has 
the Armenian inscriptions indelibly etched 
in. The four gold horses above the entrance 
as well as the red marbled soldiers at cor- 
nerstones of church are all from Armenia. 
Brought here when church was first con- 
structed about 600 years ago. What a thrill. 
Undoubtedly Abbot Mekhitar must have 
seen these inscriptions and this must have 
influenced his desire to establish his monas- 
tic school here in Venice. Inside the church 
it’s all hand work, sculptoring. Hand work- 
ed gold chandeliers, mosaic in gold leaves 
on walks and ceilings, mosaic glass-work, 
towering halls with immense pillars, very 
extravagent art. And disintegration and 
work is immediately begun to repair and 
keep the art. The Italians seem to live 
in their glorious artistic past. Today it is 
a dirty place. Very quaint and cultural and 
you enjoy it for a short while (a few 
weeks.) But to live at their low standard 
of living, not clean at all, I don’t think we'd 
like it. Even Venice, where all you have to 
do is sweep garbage into ocean, it still 
leaves something to be desired in respect to 
cleanliness and riddance of disease. 


Germany by comparison is very clean; 
people more ambitious and not lazy like 
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the Italians. And I’ve heard that the North 
countries like Holland, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden are even cleaner and resemble 
the States in many ways. But brother, give 
me that Italian passion and love and fire 
to put into their opera. These people sing 
opera like we play our jazz tunes. They 
wake up in the morning singing Tosca, 
Cavalleria Rusticana. The night I slept in a 
car on the shores of Lake Garda, waking 
up and going to garage for my “Nuova 
battaria,” I heard people waking up and 
opening windows and heard beautiful arias 
from Martha, La Boheme, La Traviata. 
They're an artistic, passionate people. The 
Germans are the militarists, dating way 
back to the time of the Robber Barons. 
What have they preserved? Fortified castles 
and armor, that’s their culture in nearly 
every old town. The walled city, the city 
castle with its embattlements, prisons, etc. 
And the people still put their primary 
interest first in the military institute and 
secondarily the gymnasiums (cultural 
school). I don’t like it, but it’s ingrained 
into the German make-up. Their mighty 
rach . . . bah! 


No European nation is older, more cul- 
tured, has a richer history or language than 
the Armenian and someone should translate 
their history and bring forth their litera- 
ture. These Germans have nothing except 
what others have accumulated through the 
ages and are utilizing it. They're a baby na- 
tion as far as nations go and were wild sava- 
ges as late as 1,000 yrs. ago. This animosity 
between nations is quite ridiculous when 
you come to think of the interrelationship 
of Europeans. Here the Swedes, Danes, 
Norse, were of one stock, related to the 
Germanic Teutons. The Danes and Norse 
swept down on raids into Germany. Some 
settled there. Other Norse also called Nor- 
mans, settled in Normandy in N. W. France 
and adopted their language, intermarried 
and took on French characteristics, dark, 


rather than tall and blond. Through some 
mixture of characteristics a blending of the 
Latin, Italian and the blond Norse, Teu- 
tons, this was the No. French. Then at the 
same time around 500-600 A.D. the Danes, 
Angles and Saxons (Teutonic Germanic 
tribes ) raided and invaded England. Danes 
settled in Danelaugh on East coast of Eng- 
land just Northeast of England. From 
these royal Danish Teuton knights came 
Aithelred, then Alfred the Great, then a 
Dane, who later proved courageous, wise 
and well liked. Then came King Harold 
Swardsson who reigned for exactly nine 
months before he was defeated by William, 
Duke of Normandy (Battle of Hastings, 
1066 A.D.) He descended from these same 
Norsemen who had invaded Northern 
France. These Norse who had also blended 
in with the Teutonic Saxons (Germanics) 
who had invaded England and from whom 
Harold was descended. It was not only that 
Harold and Williams were cousins and so 
William thought he had a legitimate claim 
to English throne. There’s even a greater 
mixture of Germanic and Latin elements. 
The Franks a Germanic tribe gave their 
name to France. Charles Martel, chief of 
Franks, defeated the Arabs at Battle of 
Tours, 732 A.D. (now Poitiers) and pre- 
vented Arabs from going beyond Pyrennes 
and pushed them back into Spain. His 
son Pepin completed job of routing the 
Arabs. Pepin’s son was Charlemagne (Char- 
les the Great). Magne means great in Latin 
. .. hence Charlemagne. The Germans said 
Karl der Grosse. 


Hence the Carolingian empire was born, 
and Germany and France were a unified 
Germanic tribe against Moslem invasions 
against half Christian, half pagan Europe. 
Charlemagne had one son and $ grand- 
sons. His grandsons quarreled and split 
up the empire, and ever since the countries 
have developed findividually, but don’t 
ever tell a Frenchman that he was original- 
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ly a German descended from the Germanic 
Frank tribe . . . you're laying your life in 
jeopardy. Charlemagne died around 810 
A.D. and the empire was split up in about 
840-45. So you see there is a complete 
mixture of peoples here. They are the 
European man originally. The individual 
nationalities have evolved only in the last 
800-1000 yrs. So why have all these—foolish 
lousy wars? These people are originally of 
the same stock . . . the dopes! 

Also along the Rhine I visited the Kon- 
igstuhl, the King’s seat. Here for centuries 
the various electors met to elect the King 
of greater Germany. At first they did so 
with sanction of the Pope of Rome. Later, 
when they considered it their heriditary 
right to elect their own king, they did so 
without the Pope’s approval of seven dukes, 
princes or what have you, were the most 
prominent ones in electing the new German 
Emperor. Hence, a sort of democratic mon- 
archy. They elected whomever they thought 
was most capable and on his death they 
elected another emperor and the title didn’t 
pass hereditarily to his son. Among the pro- 
minent houses of the seven families were 
the first Hohenstaufen of which Frederich 
Barbarossa was a member . . . reigned about 
1125 A.D.; and the Hapsburg family of 
which Charles V was most illustrious mem- 
ber . . . reigned around 1550 and he ruled 
over Spain, Austria, Holland, (Austria in- 
cluded Hungary, N. Italy, Croatic.) He was 
most powerful ruler of Europe. His family 
had married into the Spanish house and 
hence he acquired Spain. You've heard of 
hemophilia suffered by the Spanish Haps- 
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burgs . . . disease where blood doesn’t clot. 
Pin prick and you bleed to death. 

Here I must not forget to tell you about 
my visit to the Nymphenburg Palace, where 
the deposed crown prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria lives. The Botanical gardens sur- 
rounding the palace are just beautiful with 
plants and trees from all over the world. 
Mom, I got goose pimples . . . there were 
lily leafs from ARMENIA! (No flowers of 
course — not in bloom.) Then there was 
another species of flowers with bell shaped 
and heart shaped leaves. The flower was 
yellow and dome shaped, but again the pe- 
tals had fallen off. These were also from 
Armenia. I scotch-taped the Armenian Lily 
leaf to the back of this letter. I would have 
taken the whole plant if I could! 

Well, I returned to Erlangen Sunday 
afternoon from Koblenz, about 7-8 hour 
drive. It’s not far, but the road winds, 
turns and twists over hills and through for- 
ests so you take your time through neces- 
sity. When I returned, Major Ziehm, Capt. 
Edward of Medical Service and Capt. 
Beaubien, the army physician had all gone 
on maneuvers . . . and I'm left in charge 
of dispensary for next two weeks. The two 
top sergeants were old timers and handled 
all the routine stuff so I wasn’t bothered too 
much, 

Look, before I come home, I’m going to 
buy a thoroughbred German Schaferhund 
(German Shepherd) and bring him back 
home with me! 


Love to you all 
Berge 
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ANTHONY P. MEZOIAN 


Young Art Miller reclined in his seat 
after fastening his safety belt. He was on 
his way home after being discharged from 
Camp Stoneman, just four hours ago. Soon 
the huge silver plane would be in the air 
high above Oakland and San Francisco. 
Then in less than twenty-four hours he 
would be home in Maine. 

Yes, Art thought, as he filled his old 
briar, it will certainly be great to see every- 
one again. It will be kind of nice to get 
back in the old town. And, oh, for some of 
that good home cooking — roast beef, 
Italian spaghetti, clam chowder, and baked 
beans, Oh, to lounge once more in that 
comfortable old living room, breathing in 
the smell of birch logs burning in the fire- 
place. Then the drugstore at the end of 
the street. Say “Hello” to Mr. Casey, buy 
Bib a box of her favorite chocolate covered 
cherries, and make one mad dash for the 
residence of Miss Bib Berry at the State 
University. 

“But wait,” Art stopped his day-dream- 
ing and thought. “Maybe Id better call 
the folks before I get to Portland. I might 
just as well. Then again it would be fun to 
drop in on them suddenly. I could leave 
all my things at the airport, grab a cab and 
drop in on them unexpectedly and maybe 
just in time for tomorrow's dinner.” 

“You may unfasten your safety belt,” 
said the stewardess. “We're in the air now.” 

Art took his pipe out of his mouth and 
thanked her. Noticing that the briar had 
gone out, he held it in his hand. It was an 
old Japanese pipe which was one of the 
few souvenirs he brought back from Japan. 


(107) 


Maybe it was because of the pipe, but 
from nowhere and everywhere, the memory 
came. It surged into his mind like a fast 
and furious wave breaking on the shores 
of Beppu Bay. Engulfed by the impression 
in his confused mind, he was back again 
in the land of rice, kimonos, geytas, and 
chopsticks. Yes, even that same oriental 
smell seemed to be present — the smell 
of dried fish in the market place, cheap 
cosmetics and perfumes in the nice-to- 
brouse-in department stores, and the heavy 
aroma of fresh dried tea. 

That Sunday morning about four months 
ago in Beppu, he had just left the old tem- 
ple gardens near the rest hotel. Art was in 
Japan on a twenty-one day rest leave after 
eight months in Korea. Not wanting to go 
back to the hotel because it was such a 
perfect day, Art decided he’d take a long 
walk. Beppu, Japan, was a quiet summer 
resort city two-hundred miles south of 
Tokyo. The day was excellent for walking. 
The colorful little trees, small gift shops, 
and roadside stands all seemed fitting in 
their places on the quiet streets today. He 
walked and walked until he reached the 
edge of town. The old beaten-up hot tar 
road was full of holes. What a contrast 
it made against the straight, neat, sturdy 
rows of rice stalks in the rice paddies. Scat- 
tered through the field were peasants work- 
ing, toiling in the heat of the day. These 
poor peasants who barely survived, worked 
from dawn to sunset in the primitively 
cultivated fields — just existing. 

Just ahead Art saw one of the most 
typical sights one would see along any 
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countryside in America. It was an artist — 
a young Japanese girl in a beautiful pink 
and yellow kimono. With her brush in one 
hand and a palette in the other, she con- 
centrated on an old primitive plow in the 
rice fields. On an impulse, Art decided to 
be curious, and maybe he could give her 
a few pointers, for he had studied painting 
at the State University back home, hadn't 
he? But as he neared the painting, Art 
could see she needed no criticism at all. 
The girl looked like a painting herself 
as she stood in front of her easel, delicately 
and carefully sweeping her brush across 
the canvas. She looked very beautiful. 


“Konnichi wa,” he said. “Good-day.” 

She looked at him with indignation, 
making him feel unwelcome. In sudden 
concentration she scanned her things, clean- 
ing her brush and nervously placing a fresh 
tube of green paint upon her palette. There 
was a frightening manner about her as she 
ignored his greeting. 


“Konnichi wa,” he repeated. “You paint 
well.” 

In consternation she lifted her face and 
looked at him. Art noticed her skin was 
like a newly blossomed morning glory, 
her eyes were sharp and dark, but now 
they had a little sparkle to them. Her high 
cheekbones were the color of the mystic 
cherryblossoms, and her lips were glow- 
ing. Shyly she graciously nodded her head 
and a wary smile was on her lips. 


He sat on a near-by rock and rested for 
a while, never for a moment taking his 
eyes off the oriental beauty. How grace- 
fully she stood, how carefully she placed 
each stroke on the canvas. He wanted to 
know her name. Art then brought out a 
package of gum and offered her a stick; 
she refused. 


“Anatona namaewa,” he asked, as he 
slowly unwrapped the paper from a stick 


of gum.” “What is your name?” 
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“Teraca,” she replied, as she continued 
to paint, slowly and unconcerned. 

“Joto namo,” he said in a cheerful voice. 
“That's a nice name.” 

“Anatona namaewa non deska you?” she 
asked, as she began to wash her paint 
brushes in a small jar of water. 

“Art”, he replied. 

“Ah, so,” she murmured. “Arty-san.” 

Teraca now opened her paint case and 
carefully replaced each brush in its proper 
place. Then she slowly took the painting 
off the stand and waited for his next curi- 
ous question But Art arose from his com- 
fortable position and helped her with her 
stand. Then he closed her case, while she 
put a few last minute touches on the 
painting which lay on the cool grass be- 
fore her. 

“It’s beautiful,” Art said, as they both 
looked up at the same time. 

Her eyes sparkled and she smiled. Not 
knowing what Art really did say, she could 
tell by the tone of his voice he was com- 
plimenting her painting. 

Moments later Art and Teraca could be 
seen walking side by side, back to town. 
She walked in a sort of rhythmic patter. 
Her short dancing steps (like the sound 
of a prancing doe) echoed across the roll- 
ing tar road. Under her arm she carried 
her newly finished painting, as if it were 
a packet full of pearls. And Art, with 
Teraca’s paint case in one hand and her 
stand under his other arm, seemed content 
as his tall, well framed body moved gra- 
ciously along-side Teraca. 

He followed her as she turned down a 
narrow lane. After walking in silence for a 
few short minutes, Teraca stopped in front 
of a neat little house that set back from a 
high brick wall. 

“You are welcome to our home, Arty- 
san,” she said. And with sincerity in her 
tone she added, “Please come in?” 

“Thank you,” he answered, as he pushed 
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the squeaking gate forward, walked in 
and waited for her to come through the 
archway. On slamming the gate shut, Tera- 
ca directed Art towards the house. 


“Can I get you anything, Corporal?” ask- 
ed the stewardess. 

“No,” replied Art. How rude she was to 
badger a defenseless fellow. Why didn’t 
the stewardess leave him to his thoughts? 
He supposed it was her job; she had to 
be kind, sweet and polite. But Art wished 
she would leave him alone. He was in one 
of his old sentimental moods, and wanted 
to stay that way. 


Lighting his pipe again, Art could not 
recapture his thoughts of Teraca again. The 
cheerful stewardess’ smile was like Bib’s. 
Then Art’s thoughts turned toward home 
and Bib. It was that day in July he was to 
leave Portland for overseas duty. 


Bib and Art took a long walk through 
the wooden tract of land behind the Berry 
home. The day was perfect, just the way he 
wanted to remember it while he was over 
there. They had seated themselves near 
the tranquil stream. So often Bib and Art 
had come to this, their favorite spot, just 
to be alone. Here Art gave Bib his frater- 
nity pin. No, this was not time for foolish 
love making. Art wasn’t going to take her 
in his arms, hold her close and tell her she 
was beautiful, exotic, and that he wanted 
her to be all his own. Today Art was serious 
as he lay on his stomach looking into the 
stream. 


Looking like a picture out of-a fashion 
magazine, Bib sat beside him. Her long 
skirt swished around her body, was like a 
bright Japanese fan. Bib was beautiful. 
She rested back on her arms, threw her 
head back and peered up at the sky. Her 
beautifully groomed hair was like a ball 
of gold as it rested comfortably on her 
shoulders. 

Art rolled over and rested his head on 
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her lap. He looked up at his fraternity pin 
which Bib wore on her blouse. 

“Bib,” he said, “Marry me.” 

“Art dear, a lot can happen ‘x two 
years. Let’s wait until you get back. We 
owe it to ourselves. And what if you meet 
someone else? What then?” 


“Oh darling,” answered Art. “How can 
you say that? You know I love you.” 

“Yes dear, I know. But Art, suppose you 
change your mind? No Art, I love you 
dearly, but a marriage like this would 
never work. Let’s wait, and if we still 
feel the same way we do now, I'l say 
‘yes’ the day you get home. Until then, darl- 
ing, I'll write you every day. Oh darling,” 
she said in a soft tone, “I love you so much 
and I'll miss you terribly.” 


Bib’s soft fingers slowly weaved through 
Art’s hair. Then she lowered her hand and 
their lips met in a warm and secret kiss, 
unintentionally concealed by her soft hair 
as it fell down over her bent head. 

“Oh God, what has happened to me since 
I left Korea?” thought Art, as he slowly 
brought both his hands up to his face. 


Was it Japan he missed? Was it the 
sound of geytas along the busy streets? 
Was it the small souvenir shops, or was it 
the strange people he had come to know 
and like that he missed? Teraca, was it 
Teraca he missed? Was he in love with her? 
Was he? Was he? Oh God, What was 
wrong with him? He didn’t feel like this 
when he was with Teraca. Yes, he did 
miss her, but was he in love with her? No. 
He had only spent a short time with her — 
less than three weeks! Then why couldn't 
he get her out of his mind? Why, why, 
why? Did he love Teraca or Bib? Now 
Art’s confused mind was turning and spin- 
ning like the propellers of the plane he was 
in. Confused love, Teraca, Bib. Oh, why 
had all this happened to him? 

“Corporal,” interrupted the stewardess, 
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“What’s wrong? Do you have a headache? 
I'll get you an aspirin if you'd like.” 

“Yes, miss”, replied Art, “Please, please, 
I think that might help.” 

A moment later she was back again with 
the aspirin in one hand and a glass of water 
in the other. 

“Here you are,” she said. “Now take this 
and you'll feel much better in no time.” 

It was the second time he visited Teraca’s 
home. The whole family was on hand to 
greet him in their best Japanese manner. 
He entered the compact house, took his 
shoes off in the hall, placed them by the 
other bright geytas, and after sliding the 
door closed, he entered the large room to 
the right of the hall. There was the Hibachi 
in the center of the room. It reminded Art 
of the huge plant pots back home. The 
Hibachi is a huge round bronze pot which 
is half filled with sand. On top of the sand 
a charcoal fire is usually made. This was 
the only means of heat in the whole house. 
‘The Hibachi looked cozy as all the mem- 
bers of the family sat around it on their 
knees. They talked while they held their 
hands out over the live charcoal. But soon 
Teraca and Art went out into the garden. 
‘The enchanting cherry-blossoms filled the 
garden with a romantic aroma, and the 
chirping crickets also added to the picture- 
sque garden. 


Soon Teraca was in his arms. Her soft 
lips, her petite body, her dark eyes! — Oh, 
how long it had been since he had held 
a woman in his arms. A soft breeze from 
Beppu Bay made Art hold Teraca close. 


How could he ever tell Bib about all 
this? Well, maybe she had met someone 
at college, too. What a coward! What a 
cheap flatterer! But how about the folks? 
‘Would they like a Japanese daughter-in- 
law? Well, then, he would go back to 
Japan to live. But what could he do there? 
‘Work in the rice fields? Work on a fishing 
boat? Work like a slave? God, nol! 
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“Fasten your safety belt, Corporal, we're 
coming into Salt Lake City”, the stewardess 
said as she walked up the aisle and went 
into the control room of the plane. 


Once again, after a refueling, the plane 
was high above the city. Nothing but a 
white mass of fluffy clouds could be ob- 
served as Art reclined in his comfortable 
seat. 


A few hours later they landed at Chi- 
cago. The next stop was New Jersey. 

“Fasten your safety belt, Corporal,” said 
the stewardess. “We're coming into Logan 
International.” 


Just a fifteen minute break, a half-hour 
in the air, and he would be home. His heart 
started to beat a little faster as he got on 
the plane for the last time. 

Soon the Portland Airport was in view. 
And as the plane circled to land, Art saw 
Congress Street, and the ships out in the 
harbor. How different it all looked from 
where he sat. 


Slowly the plane landed and taxied up 
to the center of the field. Minutes later, 
after checking his luggage, Corporal Art 
Miller was in a speeding taxi headed for 
home. 

His homecoming was just as he had 
planned it to be. Dinner was on the table 
when he rang the front door bell. No one 
ate any dinner for a while; everyone want- 
ed to ask Art questions. But of all the 
words spoken by the Miller family, the 
words of Mrs. Miller were the most appro- 
priate. For in her telephone conversations 
that evening, her happy voice uttered: 
“Yes, our Art is home to stay.” 

The next morning Mrs. Berry answered 
her kitchen door after hearing a familiar 
knock. 

“Art”, she said. “Oh, Art, how nice it is 
to see you again! Let me look at you. You 
haven't changed a bit — you do look as 
though you have put on a little more 
weight!” 
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As they sat in the comfortable living 
room, Mrs. Berry asked about his plans 
for the future. “You are going to finish 
your studies at State, aren't you?” she 
asked. 

Then it was Mrs. Berry who suggested 
he spend the weekend up at school. Bib 
was there. She would be surprised to see 
him. And besides, he would like to see all 
the gang and his professors again. Luckily, 
Bib’s sorority was giving a dance that Sat- 
urday night. He’d drive up Saturday noon 
after he washed the family car. 

Saturday, after a light lunch, Art was 
on his way to State University. It was a 
beautiful drive, first along the coast watch- 
ing the white caps lashing against the 
rocks, then inland and north through the 
small peaceful towns. Along the roads and 
the fields children were playing. Men were 
coming home from work. And above, huge 
snow clouds were ready to burst and blan- 
ket Maine with their winter coat of white. 
But Art felt good; inside he felt warm and 


happy. 


As Art drove slowly through the peaceful 
town of Fairfield, he heard a strange knock- 
ing which seemed to come from the motor. 
He pulled over to the side of the road and 
stopped. But the noise continued even 
after he turned off the motor. 


Art rushed around to the front of the 
car and cautiously pushed up the hood. 
There between the raditor and grill was 
a pigeon. The helpless bird flapped its 
wings in the small space. Courageously Art 
reached down to pick up the pigeon. But 
in fright it dashed back and forth. Finally 
Art grabbed the pigeon. Slowly he pulled 
it out of the narrow space. He now held 
the soft excited bird in his hands. 

Two girls walked by as Art held the 
pigeon examining it. The two children 
approached in curiousness. 

“Oh, isn’t it pretty,” said the first. 

“It’s bad luck, it’s bad luck,” spoke the 
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other child in a frightened tone. 

“Who told you that,” smiled Art as he 
glanced back and forth from the excited 
girl and the pigeon he held in his hands. 

“My grandma told me. My grandma,” 
the child responded, as she held the other 
girl’s hand. 

“Oh, Kathy,” spoke the first girl in dis- 
gust. Then she began to laugh. 

“Don’t touch it, don’t’! the frightened 
little girl now stood behind her friend. 
“It's bad luck,” she repeated. 

“Let it go, mister,” spoke the first girl 
casually, not knowing whether to believe 
her friend. 

“O. K., I will,” said Art as he tossed the 
pigeon up in the air. 

The bird flapped its wings twice and 
then fell to the ground with a thud. 

The first girl put her hands up to her 
mouth and her eyes opened wider. She 
looked frightened. She moved back a few 
steps away from Art. “Oh, Kathy, look 
what happened! The poor little thing has a 
broken wing,” she exclaimed sadly. “We 
must take it to the doctors. We must, mis- 
ter,” added the sympathetic child. 

“Why sure, we'll have to, girls, won't 
we,” Art replied as he glanced at the half- 
frightened, half-lifeless pigeon in the street. 

“Don’t go near that pigeon, he’s bad luck, 
he’s bad luck,” the frightened girl repeated 
again. 

“Oh don’t be silly, Kathy,” replied the 
other. 

“Do you girls know where the doctor's 
office is from here?” 

“It’s just down that street,” quickly res- 
ponded the other child as she pointed to 
the small Dutch Colonial house. There was 
a white fence around the compact house. A 
post in front of the house held a shingle 
reading, “Dr. Cameron, M.D.”. 

“Dr. Cameron will fix that pigeon up,” 
spoke the first girl as she was pulled away 
by her frightened friend. 
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Art was left alone in the street holding 
the pigeon in his hands. 

He pressed the doorbell with his elbow. 
The door soon opened and a small gray- 
haired man appeared. He had two fingers 
on his left vest pocket. His other hand was 
on the door knob. 

“Oh,” he quickly realized the trouble. 
“Hurt? Did you run over the bird?” 

“No, I found him in between my radia- 
tor and front grill. I think he has a broken 
wing.” 

“Let me see,” spoke the doctor as he 
took the pigeon from Art. “I think perhaps 
you're right Mr. .. .” the doctor paused. 

“Miller, Art Miller.” 


“Art,” added the doctor casually. He con- 
tinued as he walked into the office. “You 
don’t live here in Fairfield, do you?” 

“No, I was just driving through when 
the accident happened. I’m on my way to 
State University for the weekend,” Art re- 
plied. 

“Oh I see. Then you should be on your 
way,” spoke the physician. 

“But, the. . .” 

“Tll take care of it. There’s nothing else 
you can do.” 

“Can I pay you for. . .” 

“No,” smiled the doctor. “No, I do 
things like this every day. A small town 
doctor is not only a physician but he’s a 
veterinarian, a dentist, a psychologist and, 
well, anything else he can be of service 
to his community,” he shrugged his should- 
ers. 

The doctor carried the pigeon into the 
next room and placed it in a small cage. He 
returned. 

“Thank you for bringing the bird in.” 

“Well, it was the least I could do.” 

Art left the white house and walked 
back to his car. The quiet cloudy Saturday 
afternoon seemed to prevail all about Fair- 
field as Art eagerly looked for the two 
little girls. They were nowhere in sight. 
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No one was in sight. The town was like a 
ghost town. There were cars around, but 
Art didn’t see one person. It was almost 
frightening. Then Art got into his car and 
drove off. He thought of nothing else now 
but of getting to State and seeing Bib. He 
felt relieved after leaving Fairfield. It 
wouldn't be too long now. 


He left the last town before entering 
State University, and pressed down on the 
accelerator. Soon the University Chapel 
tower could be seen; then the whole college 
was before him. There was fraternity row; 
his fraternity house was the fourth on the 
left — Gamma Nu. There was the arts 
building. The science building now had a 
little more ivy on it. He saw the towering 
technology building. The library looked 
the same. 

The old school song seemed to rush 
through his mind as he drove along. He 
visualized a casual group of fraternity men 

, singing over steins full of cool beer. 
\We study in your Ivy'd halls, 
Immortalized with fame, 
And walk along your shaded malls, 
That guard your honored name. 
Our Alma Mater we love dear, 
And hold her honor high. 
Her courage we will stand and cheer. 
Her pride we can't defy. 

He could almost hear a thousand voices 

singing the chorus: 
Oh, State we love thee. 

In our hearts you'll always be. 
Oh, State we glory, 

In your pride and purity. 

Oh, State we'll stand for, 

And salute your colors bright, 
For we're loyal sons and daughters 

Of the pale blue and white. 

Slowly, Art hummed the last few refrains. 

No, no one could ever take this away 
from him. It was embedded in his mind, 
in his heart, in his eyes, in his hands, every- 
where, all of it was his now. Slowly Art 
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drove by the buildings. He felt proud. Then 
as he drove around the second time, it hit 
him. For there, as he pased the arts build- 
ing, he noticed a young girl painting. She 
stood in front of the huge window of the 
east wing — just like Teraca. But it was 
not Teraca, for she was on the other side 
of the world. 

Slowly Art realized then and there that 
Teraca was not for him, No, he wasn’t in 
love with her. Slowly but surely it came 
to him. Yes, it was all clear to him now. 
Teraca was just a memory now — some- 
thing he would always remember. Oh, 
how foolish he had been. But then he rea- 
lized it wasn’t foolishness. It was loneli- 
ness. And nobody had a monopoly on fool- 
ishness, anyhow. Art looked again at the 
girl who was painting in front of the large 
window. But she was gone. 

Then he drove around to the Delta 


Epsilon Sorority House. Slowly Art got 
out of the car and straightened his tie. 
Then with the box of Bib’s favorite choco- 
late-covered cherries under his arm, Art 
walked up to the front door of the D. E. 
House. 

Alone in the reception hall the young 
man walked over to the wall mirror. He 
stood facing himself. He realized he was 
a mature man. Art looked strongly into the 
mirror. He was a man now with a deep rich 
secret. 

Art was a little frightened as he waited. 

He turned and walked towards the hall 
window. Then he stopped quickly. Two 
pigeons were on the outer window sill. Art 
heard them cooing. The young man watch- 
ed the pigeons making love. He didn’t feel 
frightened now as he walked over to the 
reception desk. 

“Miss Bib Berry, please.” 








THE PHILOLOGY OF 
HRACHYA AJARIAN 


(From “Arevelk”, Armenian Daily of Aleppo, Syria, June-July, 1953) 


FATHER MESSERIAN 


For years Professor Hrachya Ajarian had 
been working on a critical study of the 
Armenian language, a monumental work 
entitled “The Complete Grammar of the 
Armenian Language Based on a Compara- 
tive Study of 562 Languages,” the first 
volume of which, Erivan, 1952, was pub- 
lished before the distinguished author 
closed his eyes. 

According to a personal interview with 
the author in October of 1945, the greater 
part of this work already was completed, 
leaving the edition of the last two parts 
which, “comparatively speaking was small 
and easy to write.” These two parts are: 
Vocabulary, and Definition of the words. 
The completed four parts include: Intro- 
duction to Philology, Phonetics, Etymology, 
and Composition. 

The method Ajarian has used is a critical 
comparative study of a vast amount of old 
and new lingusitic material accumulated 
through the centuries. This means a com- 
parison of words in each language, — the 
sounds, the roots, the original forms, the 
meanings and remote connotations of the 
words, the various ways of forming ideas 
and composing sentences, the degree of the 
euphony and the harmony of a given lan- 
guage, etc., etc. In the theoretical or specu- 
lative field, the method calls for the exa- 
mination of such questions: What is lan- 
guage? What factors operate in it, what is 


their interdependence, how the sounds and 
changes of sounds are brought about? The 
tools which Ajarian used in this operation 
was the method invented by Abbe Jean 
Pierre Rousselot a sample of which Ajarian 
published in 1889, with the collaboration of 
his teacher Antoine Meillet and the phone- 
tics expert Abbe Rousselot, entitled “The 
Explosives of the Armenian Language Stud- 
ied in the Light of New Dialects.” 

This monumental work which took the 
author forty years to write was completed 
in 1950 and, according to plans, was to be 
published in approximately twelve volumes. 
In it the author critically examines each 
philological problem first of all in a num- 
ber of given languages, including the Ar- 
menian, in a general manner, then the Indo- 
European languages, and lastly, the Arme- 
nian language comprising its successive 
phases of development, from the classical 
Grabar to the language of the Middle Ages, 
the various dialects, and down to the mod- 
ern Armenian with its eastern ad western 
literary styles. 

Of the 562 languages which Prof. Ajar- 
ian has consulted many have no margin of 
comparison with the Armenian language. 
But that such a monumental work has been 
accomplished by a son of the Armenian 
people is a great distinction and honor not 
only for the author but for the nation he 
represents. 
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In order to make a proper appraisal of 
Ajarian’s work it is necessary to ask what 
was the condition of Armenian philology 
before he undertook his great project. In 
other words, what was the material at his 
disposal? Following is the general picture. 

1 — The Indo-European philology was 
completed. The German scientist Franz 
Bopp had published his theories on philo- 
logy in several volumes which another fa- 
mous philologist Michel Jules Alfred Breal 
translated into French, thus popularizing 
the new theory. But in this work the Arme- 
nian language was regarded as a part of 
the Aryan branch of the Indo-European 
stock because it abounded in Persian-smel- 
ling words. 


2 — Then came Henry Hubschmann, the 
famous professor of Strasbourg University, 
who proved that the Armenian lan- 
guage is a branch of its own, coequal of 
the Aryan, of the Indo-European stock. 
Hubschmann’s “Armenian Grammar” was 
published in 1897 when Ajarian was in 
Paris. This work classifies the borrowed 
words, proper and common names, from 
the old Persian, the new Persian, the Ara- 
bic, the Assyrian, the Greek and the French. 
It also classifies the non-etymologized 
words some of which were explained later. 
Hubschmann completed his work with ano- 
ther volume entitled “Names of Ancient 
Armenian Places.” 

3 — That very same year another figure 
made his appearance, Antoine Meillet the 
famous linguist who, equipped with a deep 
philological erudition and fortified with 
his exceptional knowledge of the Armenian 
language, with the literary clarity typical 
of his race put the Armenian language in 
its proper place among the various exist- 
ing research studies. To mention some of 
his works: “Comparative Grammar of Indo- 
European Languages,” “Indo-European 
Dialects,” “Exploration of Comparative 
Composition of the Armeian Language,” 
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“An Outline of the Classical Armenian 
Comparative Grammar.” In addition, he 
wrote many critical articles on the etymo- 
logy of Armenian words in the two organs 
of the Philological Society of Paris and 
other periodicals, showing in particular 
the origins of these Persian derivatives and 
their dates. 

By this time the son of the cobbler of 
Samatia, Hrachya Ajarian, already had 
studied under Meillet for three years in 
Paris and six months under Hubschmann 
in Strassburg. 

4 — Another point worth knowing is, as 
early as when Ajarian, as a student of the 
Armenian Central (Kedronakan) College 
of Istanbul already had started work on 
his “Dictionary of Roots,” what was the 
Armenian material at his disposal? 

At that time, 1894, Father Hovhanness 
of Istanbul already had published his ety- 
mological dictionary of the Armenian lan- 
guage, a work which had merited the 
Sahakian-Mesrobian prize. Assuredly Ajar- 
ian had bought this work with great sacri- 
fice, the etymological content of which, 
even if useless for his purposes, at least, af- 
forded him some refreshing laughter later 
with its extreme puerility. Another Arme- 
nian work was Serovpe Dervishian’s “Origi- 
nal Indo-European Languages”, likewise 
published in 1885 in Istanbul, which put 
our embryonic author on the right track. 

5 — Besides these, Ajarian collected, 
no doubt at the cost of extreme personal 
privation, many books on philology which 
were to prove his constant companions 
later, to be read over and over again, em- 
bellished with countless marginal notes of 
his own ideas. These included: Abbot 
Mekhitar’s “Armenian Dictionary,” the new 
dictionary of the three Vardapets (1836- 
87), The “Hand Dictionary” of St. Lazar 
(1865), Bagratooni’s “Zarkatzelotz” (Ad- 
vanced Dictionary), Chalekian-Aydinian’s 
“Armenian Grammar,” and Aydinian’s “Cri- 
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tical Study of Modern Armenian,” the first 
and a deeply moving work on the history 
of the Armenian language which still holds 
its ground after the buffeting of ninety 
years. From the unwritten literature of an- 
cient Armenians Ajarian had at his disposal 
Tashian’s exhaustive work, “The Armenian 
Grammar of Cilicia,” which from the stand- 
point of nostalgic emotion has no rival. In 
addition, he had a complete collection of 
the grammars of all languages and many 
valuable foreign language works on philo- 
logy. On the latter Ajarian has an unpub- 
lished work entitled “Armenian Philologi- 
cal Bibliography.” 

This is the material which Ajarian used 
in writing his work, the reading of which 
alone would take an enormous time. 

The son of the Armenian Cobbler now 
succumbed under the crushing weight of 
sixty years of arduous toil, at the time of 
his death in the capital of Armenia left be- 
hind a monumental work, partly unpub- 
lished but published in great part which 
is a priceless contribution to the critical 
study of the Armenian language. 


i, Sie 


All of Ajarian’s writings are invaluable 
for the science of philology. However, I 
shall confine myself to a division of his 
work into four groups, with a few obser- 
vations. 

First group: Dialects. A critical exami- 
nation, piece by piece, of all Armenian dia- 
lects: Aslanbeg, Karabagh, Van, New Nak- 
hitchevan, New Djugha, Agoulis, Istanbul, 
Cilicia etc. And a synthetic study of all 
Armenian dialects, first in the French lan- 
guage (1909), a more comprehensive 
transcription of the same work in the Ar- 
menian language (1911), and his “Pro- 
vincial Dictionary” (1913). Ajarian is called 
the founder of the science of Armenian 
dialects. The real founder of course was 
Aydinian. I would rather call Ajarian the 
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Illuminator of the science of Armenian 
dialects. 

Second group: Etymology. This is Ajar- 
ian’s “Dictionary of Armenian Roots,” six 
volumes, 8344 pages, written in his own 
hand, published during the years of 1926 
to 1933; a seventh volume published in 
1935 which includes an Introduction and 
Addenda. In these seven volumes the au- 
thor critically examines all the root words 
which are used in the Armenian language, 
has pointed out all etymological conclu- 
sions proposed by any scientist, mentioning 
all the ancient chroniclers who have used 
these words and their evolution in the 
various dialects. This is an inexhaustable 
storehouse which was highly praised by his 
teacher Meillet. 


Third group: Grammar. “Complete 
Grammar of the Armenian Language, hav- 
ing been compared with 562 languages.” 
Permit me to say that this title does not do 
justice to the contents of the book. More 
truthfully, it is an “Attempt at a complete 
grammar of all the old and new languages 
of the world with special emphasis on the 
Armenian language in its historic evolu- 
tion: the ancient classical (Grabar), the 
Middle Ages provincial dialects, and the 
modern Armenian with its eastern and 
western branches, with a comprehensive 
philological introduction and a psychoana- 
lytical conclusion.” I chose this typically 
ancient and involved title having in mind 
my previous explanations in regard to its 
content, and in order to emphasize the 
wealth and the variety and the colorfulness 
of Ajarian’s this unique and monumental 
work which shall be ours when it is pub- 
lished. 


Fourth group: I have purposely reserved 
for this fourth and concluding group, “His- 
tory of the Armenian Language,” two vol- 
umes, the special homage which is its due 
in deference to the author’s own appraisal. 
In 1946 Ajarian characterized this work 
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in following words: “The most valuable of 
all my works in the ‘History of the Arme- 
nian Language, ” and I might truthfully 
add it is the crowning glory, the conclusion 
of all my works, because, after all, the 
“Root Dictionary” is only a part of this his- 
tory. By this work I have introduced a new 
science in Armenology.” 

Ajarian’s “History of the Armenian Lan- 
guage” is a turning point in the history of 
Armenology much the same as was ac- 
complished by Aydinian his forerunner in 
1866, and in my opinion will retain the 
same position because ever since 1866 the 
question of the origin of the Armenian lang- 
uage has been greatly developed. Thus, 
Ajarian’s history of the evolution of the 
Armenian language merges with, and com- 
pletes Aydinian’s contribution which was a 
history of the origin and the unwritten evo- 
lution of the same language. These twin 
volumes are a sort of history of the Arme- 
nians, viewed from the standpoint of lan- 
guage, and examined through the medium 
of language. 


Like a sworn knight, and unflinching in 
his convictions, Ajarian has been true to 
the Indo-European theory and the Indo- 
European character of the Armenian lan- 
guage which he inherited from his teachers 
and which he personally verified. Of the 
10,000 root words which he indexed by 
personal research, 927 have been verified 
as having been derived from the Indo- 
European. Nevertheless, in conformity with 
the overwhelming majority of philologists, 
Ajarian classifies the Armenian language 
as Indo-European, and together with his 
as yet unexcelled teachers, he régards this 
927 root words, as native Armenian while 
he considers the remainder of 10,000 root 
words as pre-Armenian. These remaining 
9,000 words he regards as borrowed words 
or vitiated by foreign influence. 

To the confusion of chauvinistic and half- 
baked scientists and by way of replying 


to the javelins hurled by the adherents of 
the Japhetic school, Ajarian refuted the 
theories of Marr in strong terms before the 
first world war, and later in Erivan he 
defended his position in a more temperate 
and cautious tone when Marr’s constantly 
changing Japhetic theory became the offi- 
cial Soviet philological dogma until June 
20, 1950 after which date it was supplanted 
by the Stallin’s theory of philology. 

These criticisms against Ajarian advanc- 
ed in the name of Marr included: Docenti 
K. Sevak’s Introduction to Ajarian’s “His- 
tory of the Armenian Language,” Voi. I, 
1940; the writings of Arakelian, Ghazarian 
and Abrahamian from 1948 to June 20, 
1950; and Aghayan’s lengthy Introduction 
to the second volume of Ajarian’s work at 
the behest of the Philological Institute in 
1951. 

All this is well known to every Armenian 
intellectual, as well as Stalin’s intervention 
on June 20, 1950 which put an end to the 
campaign against Ajarian and Ghabantzian 
enabling the publication of the second 
volume of Ajarian’s “History” in 1951 and 
the first volume of his “Grammar” in 1952, 
both supplemented by Aghayan’s critical 
introductions for which we are grateful 
to him, reserving to ourselves the right to 
criticise his unauthorized alterations and 
additions to the author’s work. 

It is difficult to understand, and some- 
thing which we note with a tinge of regret, 
that Ajarian who was a scientist of interna- 
tional standards, a distinguished linguist 
who was a member of the Armenian SSR 
Academy of Sciences and a corresponding 
member of the Eastern Division of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences and a corresponding 
member of the Eastern Division of the Aca- 
demy of Czechoslovakia, at least judging 
from reports from Erivan, was never admit- 
ted to the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

Thanks to his Indo-European list of 
words, namely the indigenous, Ajarian care- 
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fully has portrayed the Armenian people’s 
cultural standing of the times. He has done 
the same thing in regard to foreign influ- 
ence, the borrowings, and the evolution 
which the Armenian people underwent 
during the adventurous period of the “Mi- 
gration.” He has clearly defined the ex- 
tent of powerful although temporary in- 
fluences (with the exception of the Iran- 
ian) as well as the role of the permanent 
factors. These considerations compel me 
once again to assert that Ajarian’s “History 
of the Armenian Language” is a history of 
Armenian civilization and culture. 

Ajarian’s reconstruction of the origin of 
Armenian old and new dialects, their rela- 
tion and interdependence with the paren- 
tal stock, and their historic evolution re- 
sulting in the twin branches of the Arme- 
nian language is a magnificent achieve- 
ment, a highly interesting topic in itself 
too comprehensive for the limitations of this 
article. 

Ajarian took great delight in displaying 
the long list of his works, published or un- 
published, loaded on his shelves. Truly 
it is a monumental collection especially 
when we consider that it represents the 
toil, the privations, and the sacrifice of one 
man. They are now at the disposal of the 
Armenian student, an instrument perfected 
in his own language, for the further ex- 
ploration of the Armenian language. And 
we owe all this to the monumental achieve- 
ment of Ajarian. 

Without doubt this imposing work will 
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be read, will be examined and studied, 
and criticised. Fallacies and faults will be 
detected by scientists. I even venture to 
say some of the daring conclusions of the 
Japhetic theory will be condensed and will 
be identified with Ajarian’s views. The 
son riding on the shoulders of his father 
will see much farther. This is the law of the 
development of the human mind, and I am 
sure this reassurance will delight the scient- 
ist Ajarian in his grave whose life was a 
perpetual quest for the light in order to 
leave us a more perfected legacy. 


The Armenians have a word “Vastak” the 
equivalent of which is difficult to find in 
other languages. It means gain, earning, 
emolument, the fruit of one’s toil, the ach- 
ievement of a lifetime. When a man dis- 
tinguishes himself in any field of human 
endeavor he is called “Vastakavor” which 
is a title of honor, meaning distinguished. 
Leaving aside Ajarian’s “Root Dictionary,” 
Malkhasian defines the word “Vastak” as 
follows: 1 — Tension of physical and in- 
tellectual powers, labor, toil; 2 — Fatigue, 
physical exhaustion as a result of hard 
work; 8 — Torture, suffering, grief; 4 — 
Result of labor, what one earns by the 
sweat of his brow. “Vastakavor” is a sort 
of journeyman, one who has accumulated 
a vast product by sheer toil and persever- 
ence. 


Let us bow in homage before Ajarian’s 
Vastak. All honor to Vastakavor Hrachya 
Ajarian. 
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ORIGINS OF THE ARMENIAN 
COLONY IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


H. ALOJIAN 


As early as the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury there was a substantial Armenian 
community in Constantinople and the en- 
virons. We find that nuncios of the Holy 
See of Etchmiatzin were sent there to ad- 
minister to the spiritual needs of the flock 
as pastors of the colony. In a council of 26 
Armenian bishops held on March 19, 1807 
in St. Sophia of Sis (Cilicia) mention is 
made of one “Bishop Housik of Stimbol 
(Istanbul) Armenians.” 

A manuscript, carefully preserved in the 
archives of the Mekhitarist Institute of 
Vienna, makes mention that the Arme- 
nians of Istanbul had a church called St. 
Sarkis as early as 1860. In 1391 an Arme- 
nian of Kefeh named Kosmos purchased 
from the Genoese a piece of land in Gala- 
ta where he built a church which was 
called St. Grigor. In 1433 a bishop named 
Hovhaness was appointed Prelate of Istan- 
bul by the Armenian Catholicos, and about 
the same time a bishop named Yessayi 
(Isiah) was appointed pastor of the metro- 
politan Armenians of Istanbul. We find 
that Bishop Abraham of Ankara was the 
incumbent of this post in 1452. 

After the conquest of Constantinople by 
Sultan Mohammed II (Fatih) on May 29, 
1458, when he visited Brussa in 1461, the 
Sultan appointed Bishop Hovakim as Pat- 
riarch of Turkish Armenians through a spe- 
cial imperial edict (firman). 

In 1577 Armenian newcomers from 
Moosh established residence in Yeni Mo- 
haleh quarters of Scutari where they built 
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a church which bears the name of Moora- 
datoor Holy Karapet Monastery of Moosh. 
In the latter part of the 16th century 
we find a number of Armenian settlements 
from the interior provinces in Istanbul: 
some natives of Akin who settled in Khas- 
gegh, natives of Tivrik in Lanka and Koum 
Kapu, and newcomers from Harpoot 
(Kharbert) in Balat and the environs. 

Military service and administrative of- 
ficialdom being restricted to Mussulmans, 
the Armenians devoted their time to agri- 
culture, trades, and business activity. They 
became the country’s best goldsmiths, 
jewelers, masons and sculptors. 

To distinguish them from the Mussul- 
mans, the Christians were obliged to wear 
a distinctive attire in shape and color. The 
“Infidels,” namely the Christians, were 
not permitted to erect buildings which 
were taller than the houses of the Mussul- 
mans, they were not permitted to mount 
horses, they could mount only donkeys 
and mules, and even in such cases they 
were obliged to dismount the animal and 
walk on foot when in the presence of a 
Mussulman. They were strictly forbidden 
to wear silken clothes. On the front of 
their homes they were obliged to post 
wooden images of Satan. Non-Islam peo- 
ples had no right to live in two story houses; 
inside their homes they were obliged to 
wear dull-colored and coarse-textured ap- 
parel. They were not permitted to pass by 
a Turkish mosque. On Fridays, when the 
Mussulmans went to prayer, not a single 
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Christian could be seen on the way. The 
permits for the construction of Christian 
churches were absolutely humiliating. They 
determined the building’s location, its 
width, height, and length. 

The taxes were exacted by tax-collec- 
tors who oppressed the people according to 
their whim. The Christians had no right to 
bear arms and instead of military service 
they were obliged to pay a special redemp- 
tion tax from the day of their birth until 
they reached the age of 70. 


The Armenian Patriarch was the spiritual 
and secular head of the Armenians by vir- 
tue of his office, therefore, until the pro- 
clamation of the so-called Tanzimat, the 
Patriarch administered all national affairs 
in co-operation with secular grandees and 
the Amiras. 


The Amiras were rich Armenians who 
had attained to high rank in the Palace, 
who were the bankers of the Pashas and 
their administrators. These, relying on the 
high ranking Turkish dignitaries whom they 
served, had a free hand in Armenian 
national affairs, especially in the Patriarch- 
ate. The Patriarch who had a strong will 
power and would not submit to the will 
of the Amiras was immediately dethroned, 
a situation which was the cause of many 
an internal confusion and crisis. 


Many dismal events have cast a shadow 
on the history of that period. The conscien- 
tious Patriarchs and Amiras who attempted 
to improve the situation always encountered 
the determined opposition of selfish and 
malicious individuals. An idea of the pre- 
valent chaotic condition is gained when we 
remember that, between 1650 and 1700 no 
less than 36 Patriarchs were forced to re- 
tire, and many of these were dethroned be- 
cause of graft and corruption. 

During this period we find a number of 
Amiras who were distinguished for their 
patriotism. These were: Haroutiun Amira 
Bezjian, Hovhaness Chelebi Diuz, Michael 
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Chelebi Diuz, Sarkis Chelebi Diuz, etc. 
Of these, Michael and Sarkis were malici- 
ously slandered and hanged, and the re- 
mainder were sent into exile. 


After 1825 we find a number of Amiras 
who became illustrious for their benefi- 
cence. These were: Shnork Mguerdich 
Amira, Djanik Amira Papazian, Haroutune 
Amira Kelkelian, Yeran Amira, Hovhaness 
Amira Serverian, Yazidji Poghos Agha 
Odian, Karapet Bey Balian, Hovhaness 
Bey Dadian, Mguerdich Amira Djezayirli, 
etc. 


It is related that Sultan Abdul Medjid, 
on visiting the textile factory of Nicomedia 
in 1840, was so pleased with its operation 
and the quality of its production, that he 
said to the Director Hovhaness Bey Dad- 
ian: 


“Ask whatever you wish, and I shall 
grant it to you.” 


Hovhaness Bey asked the Sultan to 
exempt the Armenian monasteries from 
taxation. His request was instantly granted 
by an Imperial Irade (edict). When the 
Sultan asked what he wanted for his 
services to the factory of Zeytun Boornoo, 
Hovhaness asked that the Armenian Na- 
tional Hospital of Yedi Koulleh be supplied 
with a daily ration of bread and meat from 
the Imperial treasury. The Sultan immedi- 
ately granted this request too: 15 okhas 
one Okha is about four pounds) of meat, 
and 37 okhas of bread. For his services to 
the Tufenk-khaneh (Armory) of Dolma 
Baghcheh, the Sultan again wanted to re- 
ward Hovhaness. For this, Hovaness asked 
the permanent removal of the evil of infant 
collecting (the system of the Janissaries 
which drafted Christian infants to replenish 
the ranks of the army). 


The reign of Sultan Medjid opened a 
new era for the relaxation of the repres- 
sions on the Christians. The Hatti Sherif 
(Edict) of November 31, 1839, on the ad- 
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vice of Rashit Pasha, insured the imple- 
mentation of the Act of Tanzimat. 

By this Edict, all the subjects without 
distinction of nationality, race or creed, 
were granted security of life, property and 
honor, equality of taxation, equality be- 
fore the law, and freedom of language, 
religion and civic rights. 

In 1856, after the Crimean War, on the 
demand of the European Powers, and at 
the suggestion of Ali and Fuad Pashas, 
the Sultan proclaimed his famous Hatti 
Humayune which was an expansion of the 
Hatti Sherif of Gulhaneh. The provisions 
of this edict were: 

1. Security of life, property and honor 
of the individual. 

2. The integrity of the rights and privi- 
leges of Christian minorities. 

8. Each minority group should be gov- 
erned by its own high ecclesiastical auth- 
ority. Their secular affairs should be ad- 
ministered by a joint council of lay and 
clergy delegates. 

4. Easing of the restrictions on the con- 
struction and renovation of Christian 
churches. 

5. No one should be condemned for 
proselytism, not even a Mohammedan who 
had been converted to Christianity. 

6. Each Turkish subject, without dis- 
tinction of religion or nationality, should 
be eligible to military service and for ad- 


mission into Imperial schools. 

7. The Christians should have a right 
to direct military service if they so chose, 
otherwise, they had a right to send a 
substitute. 

8. The Rayas (an insulting epiteth to 
designate the Christian) should have a 
right to send their own delegates to the 

9. Foreigners should have the right to 
private property in Turkey. 

This new legislation become a veritable 
boon for the Armenians, the beginning of 
a new era. 

Until this historic turning point the 
administration of Armenian churches was 
the monopoly of the Chelebis, the Amiras 
and the Mutevellis, to whose whim the 
Armenian Patriarchate was subjected. Even 
the Patriarchs were appointed by the Sul- 
tans and the Grand Viziers, always at the 
behest of the Armenian Grandees who 
made the Patriarchs their abject tools. Such 
a system was, of course, contrary to the 
democratic spirit of the Armenians. With 
the proclamation of the Tanzimat the 
giant was awakened, and began to move 
in the person of Khodja Rouhichan of Van 
and Bolbolji Astvatsatour of Tivrik who 
took charge of the church affairs. The 
Amiras opposed the popular movement, 
giving rise to a struggle which was to end 
with the proclamation of the so-called Ar- 
menian National Constitution. 
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First prize winning short story in Los Angeles 
Armenian Allied Arts Association’s Annual 
Contest, 1953 


ANAHID MISKJIAN 


Pauline Brown reached for the moon 
one night. Hands outstretched, she walked 
into the sky. The moon from a distance 
strangely whitened her. She continued her 
ascent into the sky. Higher. In a moment 
she would touch the moon. She would 
have the moon. The moon cast its great 
light directly upon her. She felt a light- 
ness sift through her. She felt young and 
strong. In awe, she gaped at the great 
light. She thrust out her hands fervently 
toward it. But darkness suddenly came. 
The moon slid behind a cloud and disap- 
peared. The sky became encompassed with 
shadow. Bewildered, Pauline looked about 
her but there was no light. Suddenly, she 
had the sensation of being completely 
alone. 

A loud pounding on the door awakened 
Pauline. A shrill voice cried, “Pauline, it’s 
me, Mamie! Mamie!” Pauline winced, 
“Open the door. It’s not locked.” The door 
opened and a tall girl entered, wearing a 
gaudy colored dress and bright earrings. 

“Gee, I’m sorry, I didn’t think about you 
bein’ asleep. I guess it’s late.” 

Pauline looked up wearily. “It’s okay, I 
was expectin’ you'd come sooner or later.” 

The girl turned her eyes trying to avoid 
Pauline’s intent gaze. She lit a cigarette 
nervously as she sat on the couch. 

With much effort, Pauline sat up in her 
bed and smoothed her wrinkled nightgown. 
Her legs and arms were huge. Her breasts 
were awkward and shapeless. Dejected, she 
looked at herself and remembered the 
dream. Was she the same — was she the 
figure reaching for the moon, here in this 
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bed, this worn-out mattress, this disorderly 
room. She touched her thick matted hair, 
trying to arrange it haphazardly. A lump 
came to her throat as she said, 

“You've — you've come for the child?” 

“Yes.” 

Pauline said, “You’ve heard then about 
me bein’ sick. It happened awful sudden — 
this stroke — I never thought it’d happen to. 
me.” She looked at her massive legs sadly. 

“Gee, I’m so sorry. . .” 

“I am too, Mamie. I am too.” Pauline 
cast a glance longingly at the far corner of 
the room where a child slept in a bed. 
Finally, she said in a strained voice, 

“Mamie, it’s goin’ to be hard, awful. It’s 
been six years, six long years.” 

“I wish this whole thing had never hap- 
pened.” 

“I had a house then, and a big shiny auto- 
mobile and I could walk. I could walk 
down the street — anywhere.” 

Mamie had a pained expression on her 
face. She nervously crushed her half-smok- 
ed cigarette in the ashtray. 

Pauline filled an empty glass on the 
nightstand with water. She drank it quick- 
ly. Her face became flushed. She remem- 
bered the time Mamie had come to her 
home, whitefaced and trembling — how 
she had blurted out her story and cried 
unashamedly for a long time. She was going: 
to have a baby and did not know what 
to do. Pauline had consoled the girl and 
had promised to keep the baby after it was. 
born. 

“Mamie, remember when you brought 
little Leona to my home? She was such a 
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sweet child. She was so small — yet,” 
Pauline’s voice broke off. Deep sorrow 
lined her puffed up cheeks, her swollen 
eyes and lips suddenly became drawn into 
hard lines, as if the awkward woman was 
going to cry. She looked pleadingly at 
Mamie. 

“Mamie, ive fed her, clothed, her, I've 
stayed up nights with her when she was 
sick. She’s my life! She’s everything I have.” 

Pauline covered her face with her hands. 
she had known too much defeat. She had 
lashed out too bitterly the other times and 
always there was the same hopelessness. 
She was very tired. 

Mamie winced in her seat. Her hands 
fidgeted with her purse. In spite of the 
heavy make-up she wore, she still looked 
very young, with small delicate features 
and frightened child-like eyes. 

Pauline finally looked up and said, “What 
will we tell the child?” 

“I — I don’t know.” Mamie’s voice came 
weak and broken. 

“We'll have to tell her somethin’.” 

Mamie’s lips quivered. “Maybe — may- 
be, for a vacation, she can come to my 
home and then gradually — my husband 
— he understands about it — he'll help. I 
told him about Leona before we were mar- 
ried.” With this last statement, Mamie’s 
voice seemed to become stronger. 

Suddenly a small voice called eagerly. 
“Mama! Mama! I’m awake, can I get up?” 

Pauline looked at the small dark child 
in the bed. She had large friendly eyes and 
tousled curly hair which fell softly on 
her forehead. The faded coverlet had al- 
ready been pulled away and she was look- 
ing expectantly at Pauline. 

“You can get up, honey.” 

The child gleefully scampered over to 
Pauline’s bed carrying a small ragged doll. 
She snuggled close to Pauline. 

“Mama, can I take my dollie to school 
when I go?” 


“Why sure, honey, you can.” 

Leona clutched the ragged doll close 
to her. “I gave her a name, mama. I’m gon- 
na call her Curly Locks. Isn’t that a pretty 
name?” 

“You're a little Curly Locks too.” Leona 
giggled, playing with her nightgown. It 
was faded blue and carefully mended in 
places. 

Mamie came over by the child. 

Pauline said, “Leona, this is Mrs. Jones.” 

Shyly, Leona acknowledged her. 

“My, what a nice doll you have. Have 
you made any clothes for her?” 

“It's hard. I can’t make sleeves for the 
dresses.” 

“Tll help you make some pretty dresses 
for Curly Locks, Leona.” 

“Will you really?” Leona nodded eagerly 
at Mamie. 

Mamie confidently said, “Tell me, Leona, 
when will you begin school?” 

Leona’s small face lit up. She said 
thoughtfully, “Next week, and y'know, ma- 
ma taught me to write my name. And I 
can spell it too. She began, “L - E - O -,” 
then stopped, trying to think of the next 
letter. She smiled mischievously, whisper- 
ing to Pauline behind cupped hand, 
“What’s next, mama?” Pauline said, “N,” 
then Leona faced Mamie, smiling trium- 
phantly, “N - A.” 

Pauline said, “My. what a smart little 
girl you've become.” 

Leona giggled, settling her head in 
Pauline’s lap. Pauline stroked the little 
girl’s head gently. Mamie watched them. 
The child and the heavy woman made an 
incongrous sight. There was something odd 
about Pauline . . . her large misshapen 
body, her thick matted hair, her irregular 
facial features. Somehow, she did not sug- 
gest tenderness and motherliness . . . still, 
as Mamie watched them, she realized a 
very strong bond existed between the 
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two, a type of bond that exists among the 
loneliest of people. 


Mamie suddenly felt a deep guilt in being 
here. She could not bear it. She looked 
about the shabby room, the dirty curtains, 
the unwashed dishes in the sink, the dust 
gathered thick . . . she then looked at 
Pauline and the child . . . the child was 
cradled in her arms, and she was humming 
a lullaby to her. Tears came to Mamie’s 
eyes. In spite of all the ugliness and sor- 
didiness of the surroundings, she realized 
how strongly Pauline loved this child. 


She bent down by Pauline’s bed and 
cried, “Can you forvive me, can you, Paul- 
ine?” Tears trickled down her eyes streak- 
ing her heavy eye makeup. 


Pauline looked at Mamie. Somehow, for 
a moment, it seemed time had stood still, 
and the tearful Mamie was the same child 
of six years before, standing before her, 
her lips quivering, crying about something 
she did not understand, pleading for an 
answer. Pauline closed her eyes biting her 
lips. She felt a swell of emotion rise within 
her. She wanted to lash out her bitterness 
and hurt. She wanted to point to her help- 
less legs and the child and the four bleak 
walls that would imprison her for a long 
time. She wanted to cry out about lone- 
liness. She wanted to say it was very real 
and rotten. And once the child was gone, 
it meant everything would be gone. But 
as Pauline gazed at Mamie, she realized 
it would do no good to say these things. 
It would do more harm than good. 

Pauline turned gently to the child cradled 
in her arms. “Honey, how would you like 
to have a puppy dog?” 

“Honestly, mama, a real live puppy?” 

“Yes dear, like the ones we saw in the 
store window. Mrs. Jones has a lovely little 
puppy and she said if you'll go to her 
home, she'll give it to you.” 


“Honestly?” The child turned to Mamie 
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with wide eyes. “Do you have a puppy for 
me?” 

Mamie felt at a loss for words. But she 
quickly understood and said, “Yes, Leona, 
and he has a little tail that wags. He’s just 
waiting for a little girl like you.” 

“And I can give him a name too, mama.” 
She pushed back the soft curls on her 
forehead. “I won't call him Curly Locks 
though, ‘cause that’s a girl’s name.” 

Pauline looked sadly at the child, trying 
hard to sustain her emotion. “If you go 
with Mrs. Jones tonight, you can see the 
doggie right away.” 

“Mama, you come too!” the child said. 

Pauline shook her head. “No honey, I 
can’t come. You know Mama is not well 
and needs a lot of rest.” 

“Well, I won't go either then!” The 
child’s face became a frown. 

“Leona, it'll be a nice trip. Mrs. Jones 
has a lovely garden too . . . with flowers and 
everything.” 

“I don’t wanna leave you mama.” 

Mamie took the child by the shoulders. 
“Leona, you'll love the little puppy. And 
we can make some nice doll clothes for 
Curly Locks.” 

Leona picked up her doll and thoughtful- 
ly examined the faded dress on the doll. 

Pauline exchanged glances with Mamie. 
She was under much strain. She said in a 
heavy voice, “Leona’s clothes are in the 
bottom drawer of that chest if you'll dress 
her.” 

Mamie opened the drawer, taking out 
some clothing for the child. Soon, Leona 
was dressed and Mamie had packed a 
small suitcase. The child chattered amiably 
about the puppy and doll dresses. 

Finally, as they were about to leave, 
Leona came over to Pauline and put her 
arms around her. “Mama, I'll be back to- 
morrow with the little puppy.” 

Pauline hesitated for a moment. “Honey, 
it's a long way so it'll take a little more 
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time than that.” She clutched the child to 
her and tenderly embraced her. She whis- 
pered over and over, “Mama loves you, ma- 
ma loves you, mama loves you.” She touch- 
ed the soft cheeks of the child and the 
curls that lined her forehead. 


“Mama, I'll be back in a hurry. It'll be 
so nice to have a puppy dog. He can keep 
you company when I'm in school.” 


Mamie helped the child to the door. She 
carried her suitcase in one hand. At the 
door, she paused and motioned to Pauline, 
“Tll get in touch with you.” 

Pauline watched helplessly as the door 
closed behind them. She looked about her. 
There was the empty child’s bed and the 
blue mended nightgown thrown carelessly 
on it. Tears dribbled down her large full 
cheeks Her emotion could not be compro- 
mised. Sobs shook her heavy breasts as she 
groped for a handkerchief. Her eyes glis- 


tened with tears. Suddenly the room was 
too small, much too small. Frantically, she 
looked about her. Through the window, 
the moon shown bright and clear. With 
great effort, she managed to get out of bed 
and hobble awkwardly to the window. The 
moon shown clearly, casting a warm glow 
on the clotheslines, the garbage cans, the 
dark alleyway. Everything was immersed in 
light . . . it appeared to be almost divine. 
Oh, where had she felt this way before? 
Pauline remembered her dream . . . where 
she had reached for the moon, where the 
moon had cast a great light upon her, 
whitening, purifying her, and she had walk- 
ed straight and proud. Pauline’s hand 
stretched forward in an attempt to reach 
for the light, but instead, it brushed against 
the dirty window pane. Pauline looked at 
her fingers, soiled with the dust, and weari- 
ly she collapsed into a nearby chair, her 
large hands covering her face. 











ARMENIA and ROME BETWEEN 
200 B.C. AND 325AD. 


PART III 


DR. ARSHAK SAFRASTIAN 


LED BY TIGRANES THE GREAT, ARMENIA REPULSED ROMAN AGGRESSOR 


I 

The question to be discussed in this 
part of my study, namely the political 
relations and military clashes between 
Rome and Armenia during the first half 
of the first century B.C. (ca. 92-65 B.C.), 
seems simple enough for the average read- 
er. According to the current acceptance of 
historical research, verdict on these pro- 
blems has long since been passed, and their 
details have been “definitely” and “finally” 
settled in the course of the last century. 

Here this writer will try to show the 
entire falsehood of those concocted tales, 
which were recorded by Graeculi adven- 
turers, and repudiate by documentary 
proof the political and military fallacies of 
the last twenty centuries. It will be shown 
that, in spite of their own bombastic claims 
to victory, the two Roman imperators 
(generals), Lucius Licinius and Cn. Pom- 
peius Magnus, + had no success whatever 
against the national armies of Armenia, 
led by the mighty monarch Tigran the 
Great and the hereditary aristocracy, dur- 
ing the years 68-65 B.C. It is certain that 
this assertion will bring me into sharp con- 
flict with the world opinion, in its turn 
no doubt based on grievous misunderstand- 


1 These will be quoted hereafter by their usual 
names Lucullus and Pompeius. The latter is also 
known as Pompey. 


ings and defective interpretation of clas- 
sical authors. 

This is a sweeping historical statement 
which needs convincing proof; it requires 
a thorough-going overhauling of the en- 
tire Latin literature on contemporary eye- 
witnesses and authors, especially Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, C. Sallustius Crispus, and 
the Roman historians of the subsequent 
century, such as Asconius, Cornelius Taci- 
tus, Suetonius, and others, in order to ex- 
pose the translucent falsehood, which for 
the last two thousand years has been foist- 
ed upon the world by such choice Graeculi 
mercenaries as Archias of Antioch, Antio- 
chus of Ascalon, Theophanes of Mitylene, 
Apollodorus of Artemita, and some others. ? 
Except for Theophanes, these writers were 
of doubtful racial origin, but they all wrote 
in the Greek language. Plutarchos, * the 


2 cf. Felix Jacoby: Die Fragmente der griechis- 
chen Historiker, in six parts (1924-1930). Jacoby 
collates, criticises, and interprets the fragments 
of classical writers. More recently, Sir W. 
Tarn: Greeks in Bactria and India (2nd ed. 1951) 
and Franz Altheim: Weltgeschischte Asiens im 
griechischen Zeitabter (2 vols. 3 1947-48) have 
gone deep into these less known writers, especial- 
ly with a view to tracing the origins of the Par- 
thians, Greek adventurers in Central Asia, the 
“migration” of Eastern tribes, and so on. These 
will be utilized as occasion arises. 

8 Konrat Ziegler: Pluterchos, a comqetente 
study of the Greek writer in Realencyclo paedie 
der Classischen Altert: haft (Vol. XXI, 








Part I-1951-No, 2, cols. 636-962). 
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better known and more respectable of this 
type of writers (ca. 55-117 A.D.) has stan- 
dardized all the prattle of the former and 
reduced all their tales into pleasant literary 
form. 

In the introduction of the biography of 
Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, 
Plutarchos clearly says that: 

“It is the life of Alexander, the King, 
and of Caesar, who overthrew Pompey, 
that I am writing in this book; and the 
multitude of the deeds to be treated is so 
great that I shall make no other preface 
than to entreat my readers, in case I do not 
tell of all the famous actions of these men, 
nor even speak exhaustively at all in each 
particular case, but in epitome for the 
most part, not to complain. For it is not 
Histories that I am writing, but Lives; + 
and in the most illustrious deeds there is 
not always a manifestation of virtue or 
vice, nay, a slight thing like a phrase or a 
jest often makes a greater revelation of 
character than battles where thousands 
fall...” 5 

This is how Plutarchos announces to the 
world at large the real nature of his work; 
therefore, every statement of Roman-Pontic 
or Roman-Armenian relations must firmly 
implant in his or her conciousness that 
Plutarchos, by his own free confession, ad- 
mits that he is writing Lives (i. e. biograph- 
ies) and not Histories, that is, an objec- 
tive, serious, or comprehensive descrip- 
tion of events. According to him “a phrase 
or a jest often makes a greater revelation 
of character than battles”, and so forth. 
Indeed, his parallel biographies of Greek 
and Roman dignitaries are full of “phrases 
and jests”. Consequently, by every canon 
of scientific historiography, he does not 
deserve of serious notice as a source of 
authentic history. Plutarchos will be utilis- 


* The Greek text is: oute gar historias grapho- 
men alla bious. 

5 The translation is by B. Perrin, New Edition, 
1949, in Loeb Classical Library. 
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ed here in his descriptions of the shady 
and scandalous lives of his Roman “heroes”, 
especially that of Lucullus, “the benefactor” 
of his own birthplace Chaironeia *; born 
in this small town on the Hellenic main- 
land, and from early youth inured to the 
quarrels, recriminations and gossip of the 
town council, he was a specialist in find- 
ing out the seamy side of the lives of per- 
sons. As will be seen further on, most of 
his statements in regard to Roman-Arme- 
nian clashes will be confronted with those 
of Cicero, the most learned and moral 
figure of ancient Rome, an eyewitness who 
directly repudiates all the grotesque tales 
of Plutarchos. 

Ziegler examines the motives of Plutar- 
chos which induced him to write these 
parallel lives, and finds them as follows: 
to bring nearer Greeks and Romans as 
bearers of the empire (“Traeger des Im- 
periums”); to enable them to know each 
other better; to encourage the mutual es- 
teem for each other; to show to the Romans 
that the Greeks not only were unlike the 
despicable Graeculi, but above all had pro- 
duced men of action in the past, who were 
equal to the best of the Romans, and to 
show to the Greeks that the Romans were 
not barbarians. * 

Armenia and Pontos had nothing what- 
ever to do with these mutual contempts and 
hatreds between Romans and Greeks; yet 
Armenia in particular has been made a 
target of slander by worthless Graeculi 


6 Plutarchos: Cimon. II. 1-2: “The Greek writ- 
er here describes some dissorders and murders 
which had happened in our native town Chaero- 
neia, = was then in a distressed rong 
too s — et eS ee ig 
neglect...” But. . “about this time Lucullus 
happened to be passing that way with a body of 
troops. . . He stayed to examine the matter; aoen 
inquiry ‘be found the town in no wise 

Zeigler thinks that owing to this kindness a Lu- 
cullus, Plutarchos felt special gratitude to him, 
which is evident in the Life of Sondibes he wrote. 


7 Konrat Zeigler: Pauly’s Realencyclopaedie 
... See footnote 3, col. 897. There is also an off- 
print edition of Zeigler’s study on Plutarchos. 
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babblers in order to enhance the “glory” 
of avaracious Roman stalwarts and flatter 
them for their own mean ends. Throughout 
the past twenty centuries a shameless his- 
torical untruth, highly detrimental to the 
military fame and the noble national tra- 
dition of Armenia, has weighed heavily 
on classical historiography in the interna- 
tional field. The premise proposed and 
embarked upon here is highly thorny, a 
tangled skein which involved the character 
of ancient neighbor nations and, unfor- 
tunately, not least the western traditions of 
modern times. For the last four centuries 
hundreds of European — and recently 
American — classical scholars have devoted 
their lives to editing, collating, correcting 
and interpreting ancient Greek and Roman 
texts, trying to find out the truth regarding 
the international relations between Rome 
and the great Eastern monarchies. In sim- 
pleness of mind and spirit, many of them 
have impersonally endeavored to solve the 
many obscurities and literary contradic- 
tions of those texts. To that extent, this 
writer is grateful to western classical scho- 
lars; otherwise, he would not have been 
able to study those problems in the way 
as he does. But the attested valor of the 
noble kings and the fearless aristocracy, 
the honor of his noble motherland-country 
has been impugned by worthless Graeculi 
mercenaries; consequently, he feels justi- 
fied in exposing the great lie regardless of 
the susceptibilities of the offenders. 


It will be argued, no doubt, that with- 
out Plutarchos, Appianos, Dio Cassius, 
and others, no history of those times in 
the proper sense may be written, because 
these only present a continuous narrative 
of the events in a more or less chronologi- 
cal order; on the other hand, however, 
every well-guarded historian perfectly 
knows that contemporary Roman witnesses, 
orators, and letter-writers, like Cicero, Sal- 
lustius, and others mentioned above, have 
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recorded their personal evidence and their 
interpretation of those events, which direct- 
ly or sometimes in a roundabout manner 
contradict the Graeculi fables, and state 
facts in sharp repudiation of Plutarchos and 
the others. By expressing his opinion that 
“Wie neblich, wird dabei die Masse der 
zeitgerrossischeln Literatur neber Pompeius 
stark unterschaetz. . .” Jacoby ® put his 
finger on the defective historiography of 
the current method; nor has the version 
of those events by Movses Khorenaci, the 
Armenian national historian of the fifth 
century A.D., been taken into considera- 
tion in a satisfactory manner. Although 
somewhat remote in time, Khorenaci had 
at his disposal national sources of infor- 
mation which shed interesting light on the 
false claims of Pompeius. An evident false- 
hood (in the case of the alleged victories 
of Lucullus and Pompeius) cannot be per- 
petuated to eternity. The credibility of his- 
torical science is in jeopardy. It is in the 
best and lasting interests of all parties 
concerned to redeem the wrongs of the 
past and prove to an onlooking world 
that certain moral and intellectual claims 
of the West still deserve the confidence 
of the rest. 
II 


The Method of Criticism Which May 
Set Forth the Real Facts 


Judged by ultimate results, the funda- 
mental fact of Roman-Armenian antagon- 
ism emerges quite clear: for nearly four 
centuries (69 B.C. — 325 A.D.) Armenia 
repelled the periodic invasions of Rome 
and held its own with unfailing courage 
and steadiness. Roman imperators and em- 
perors, aching at heart for their failure, 





8 Felix Jacoby: Die Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker. Zweiter Teil: Zeitgeschichte (1926) 
p. 616. There Jacoby referred to Richard Laguer, 
who indeed had devoted his genius to exposing 
the falsehood of Plutarchos and others, as will 
be seen in the Biography of Lucullus in due 
course. 
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made a show of attacking Armenia, claim- 
ing victory and sometimes even, like the 
emperor Traianus (ca. 114-117 A.D.) pro- 
claiming Armenia as a “Roman province”. 
All their pretensions, however, remained 
unfulfilled, and their dream of conquest, 
as will be showed below, remained an 
ephemerous dream. Lucullus (69-68 B.C.), 
Pompeius (66 B.C.), Marcus Antoninus 
(36-34 B.C.), the sneaky monster in human 
shape, emperor Augustus (20-6 B.C.), 
Gaius Lucius (1. A.D.), emperor Tiberius 
(ca. 7-138 A.D.), Germanicus Caesar (16- 
18 A.D.), Domitius Corbulo and his un- 
couth legate Caecenius Paetus (52-62 A.D.) 
(their legions were properly thrashed and 
massacred by the Armenian cavalry, and 
were compelled to surrender and pass 
under the yoke). Emperor Traianus, Lucius 
Verus (162-169 A.D.), Emperor Caracalla 
(208-212 A.D.), and some others, all tried 
their hands in pious ambition and all igno- 
miniously failed. Like the basalt rocks of 
its mountains Armenia heroically stood the 
test and frustrated all their aggressive 
schemes, until a pact of friendship was 
concluded with Emperor Constantine the 
Great (ca. 314-320 A.D.), at Byzantium. 


To elucidate this primary fact and the 
ultimate reality of Armenian — Roman rela- 
tions, ample use has to be made of Roman 
authors, often quoting whole paragraphs 
from pertinent documents. But as the fables 
of Graeculi writers have introduced fantas- 
tic absurdities in detail and these have ren- 
dered the problem extremely complex, re- 
course has to be made to an inductive an- 
alysis of all contemporary or near-contem- 
porary texts, to gather and combine direct 
or indirect references to the daily events, 
relative to the activities of Lucullus and 
Pompeius in the East. This method of in- 
vestigation alone seems to be susceptible 
of eliciting the real facts of the problem 
and show up the utter baselessness of the 
two commanders’ claims to victory. The 


quest for such shreds of evidence may be 
appraised in its cumulative effect. 

This chapter is divided into three sec- 
tions: 

(a) The internal politics at Rome dur- 
ing the years 100-48 B.C. and their imme- 
diate repercussions on the conduct of ag- 
gressive wars against the great monarchies 
of the East, including Egypt. The republi- 
can imperators had to proclaim resound- 
ing “victories”, especially over the great 
and rich monarchies of the East, in order 
to enhance their political prestige at home 
and often to impose their will on the Sen- 
ate and popular assemblies. If they could 
not win real victories, they had to fabricate 
stories to that effect through their Graeculi 
mercenaries (see heading b, below). As to 
the political and social life in Rome itself, 
Sallustius Crispus (86-34 B.C.), a con- 
temporary witness, gives a graphic account. 
After a number of generalities, such as men 
should not pass through life like cattle, 
slaves to the belly . . . for the glory of 
riches and beauty is fleeting and frail, that 
it is a glorious thing to serve one’s country 
well indeed, both through war and the pen, 
etc., Sallustius goes on to describe the 
gradual deterioration of Roman society. 

“ ... Therefore,” says the historian, “the 
lust, first of dominion and then of money, 
increased, and these formed the basis of 
all their trouble. For avarice overthrew 
sincerity and uprightness and all other good 
qualities, and in their place it inculcated 
pride, cruelty, the neglect of the gods and 
barter of all things. Ambition impelled 
many men to become untruthful, to keep 
one thing locked in their bosoms and ano- 
ther ready on their tongues, to estimate 
friendship and enmities not according to 
the facts of the case, but according to pri- 
vate interest, and to present an honest face 
rather than an honest heart. . . It was in 
the province of Asia, under L. Sulla, that 
for the first time, the army of the Roman 
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people grew accustomed to indulge in 
debauchery and drunkness, to admire sta- 
tues, paintings and embossed vessels, to 
steal them whether from private persons or 
from communities, to plunder temples and 
shines, to desecrate all things sacred and 
profane. . . After riches had begun to be 
regarded as a distinction, and glory, auth- 
ority and power followed upon riches, vir- 
tue began to grow feeble, poverty to be 
looked upon as a reproach and blameless- 
ness to be taken for spite. Thus, in conse- 
quence of riches, luxury and avarice, along 
with pride, entered into the youth of Rome: 
they plundered, they squandered, they 
highly esteemed their own possessions and 
coveted other people’s; modesty and chas- 
tity, things divine and things human, they 
held to no account, they had no conscience, 
no self-restraint. .. These, dastardly wretch- 
es (in Latin: ignavissumi homines) took 
away from their allies all property with the 
worst wickedness. . . They did not wait for 
hunger or thirst, for cold or fatigue, but 
anticipated them all in their indulgence; 
they slept before they had any craving for 
sleep. These habits fired young men to 
acts of crime when their private resources 
had failed; the mind saturated with vicious 
habits could not easily do without its lusts. 
For why should I relate matters which, ex- 
cept to those who saw them, are credible 
to no one...” ® 

As this historical narrative proceeds, 
many instances from the lives and conduct 
of Roman leaders will be produced to il- 
lustate and substantiate the indictment of 
Sallustius. Lucullus and Pompeius, and 


® C. Sallusti Crispi Bellum Catilinae. Chapters 
I, III, XI, XIII, and extracts from others, trans- 
lated by T. M. Neatby and B. J. Hayes, 1894. 
Sallustius is one of the early Roman historians 
who has been variously criticised by a number 
of competent scholars in the course of the last 
three centuries. Some have called into question 
the impartiality of Sallustius in bis description 
of the Roman society at bis time. Quite recently, 
Werner Schur (Sallust als Historiker, 1934) 
seems inclined to think that the historian shows 
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many others, were the produce of the social 
atmosphere so vividly painted by the his- 
torian. 

(b) Arising directly from this state of 
Roman politics and morals, a critical exa- 
mination of the ridiculous claims of the 
two pro-consuls becomes essential, because 
among the factors which have contributed 
to the fiction of Roman victories against 
Armenia, are the sources of history upon 
which that fiction is based. In the vast 
critical literature on Roman history in the 
first century B.C., written in every Euro- 
pean language, there seems to be no hint 
whatever as to why no doubt of any kind 
is cast on the alleged victories of Lucullus 
and Pompeius in Armenia while, on the 
other hand, the activities and real victories 
of much greater Roman commanders in 
Africa and in the Alps are fully discussed, 
apprised, and reduced to sensible propor- 
tions: for instance, Gaius Marius, really 
a great soldier risen from the ranks, of 
very low origin. Marius distinguished him- 
self greatly at the siege of Numantia in 
Spain (134 B.C.); with his strenuous caval- 
ry tactics and charges, he finally conquered 
Jugurtha, the king of Numidia (102 B.C.). 
He was consul seven times, three times suc- 
cessively; he led his legions against the 
Teutones and Cimbri, and saved Italy from 
being overrun by these brave German 
tribes (103-101 B.C.). But as he did not 
learn Greek and despised Graeculi hangers- 
on, Plutarchos tells all sorts of indecent 
stories about him. Compared with the life 
of Lucullus, who even wrote in Greek and 
surrounded himself with a host of Graeculi 
admirers, actresses, and so forth, again a 
work by Plutarchos, it will at once be seen 
that the latter life or biography cannot 


a tendence in his works; whereas Karl Bauhofer 
(Die Komposition der Historien Sallusts: Inau- 
gural Dissertation, 1953) comsiders bim a “genu- 
ine and truthful historian.” Looked at from the 
Eastern and Ar ian vantage point, Sallustius is 





an invaluable eye-witness showing up historical 
events in unvarnished truth. 
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reasonably be cited as a source of history. 

Take again Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
(138-78 B.C.), a great soldier, and at first 
a colleague of Marius, of aristocratic par- 
entage. It was Sulla who captured Jugurtha. 
A stern disciplinarian and constructive 
statesman, Sulla brought some order out 
of the shambles of the great Italian Civil 
War (91-89 B.C.) and during his short dic- 
tatorship restored the authority of the 
Senate and enforced a number of legisla- 
tive reforms with a view to countervailing 
the growth of anarchy in Rome and Italy. 

The Sulla-Mithridates war and treaty 
of peace is fully described later. It suf- 
fices here to say that availing themselves 
of the great Civil War, waged by Italians 
against Rome during 91-89 B.C., the na- 
tives of the province of Asia, outraged and 
oppressed by Roman tax-collectors and 
usurers, rose in 88 B.C. and, it is said, 
instigated by King Mithridates of Pontos, 
massacred some 80,000 Romans in the pro- 
vince. Firmly convinced that the Romans 
had no business to be in Asia as governors, 
and for shielding the helpless natives 
against any further encroachment, King 
Mithridates sent an army to the Hellenic 
mainland to clear out also the country. 
Caught in the throes of a very ruinous civil 
war, Romans must have felt great anxiety 
as to the march of the Pontic army towards 
the frontiers of Italy. 


At the head of five legions, however, 
Sulla crossed the Adriatic in 87 B.C., to 
meet Mithridates’ army, which was com- 
manded by Generals of unknown origin, 
probably Graeculi, all of whom eventually 
turned traitor and betrayed their king. Dur- 
ing 87-86 B.C., Sulla reconquered Greece, 
crossed to the province of Asia and finally 
concluded a treaty of peace with Mithri- 
dates, an outstanding achievement by Sul- 
la, considering the state of a shattering 
Civil War at home. But there is no pane- 
gyric of any sort on the great feats of 


Marius and Sulla, two brilliant soldiers 
and statesmen, who saved Rome from disas- 
ters of incalculable danger. There is not 
a word of praise for a number of pro-Con- 
suls and admirals, like Flavius Fimbria, 
Marcus Cotta, Licinius Murena, and others, 
who in various capacities and with varying 
fortunes appeared on the scene of the pro- 
vince of Asia and in military operations 
against the Eastern monarchies of that 
period. In military ability or honest admin- 
istration, none of the above mentioned 
generals appears to be in any way inferior 
to Lucullus or Pompeius. They all, how- 
ever, committed the mistake of not having 
Graeculi poets on their staffs, to praise 
them in shameless exuberance, to distort 
their military failures into resounding vic- 
tories, and magnify their small operations 
as “conquering” expeditions against the 
kings of Pontos or Armenia. 

The moment Lucullus and Pompeius ap- 
pear in western Asia, the entire historio- 
graphic style as cultivated by Plutarchos 
takes on a new and idyllic turn. The form- 
er, accompanied by Archias of Antioch, 
Antiochos of Ascalon, and some others, who 
composed the “history” of their master 
Lucullus 1, is said to have marched from 
victory to victory against King Mithridates, 
and then defying the formal instructions 
of the Senate, and with an insignificant 
and rebellious horde, to have marched 
against Tigranocerta, defeated the great 
army of King Tigranes by his “clever 
strategy” and conquered the city. Pompei- 
us, accompanied by his “deified” Graculi 
advisor, Theophanes of Mitylene ™, is 
reported to have marched even to Iberia 
and Albania, “subdued” also Armenia, be- 
haved with ideal leniency towards the con- 
quered; and above all, desirous to march 


Pigg *. .. qui libri non modo L. 
Lucullum, .. verum etiam populi Roman illus- 
brant. . .” 

11 See his works. 
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also against King Darius, the Mede, an 
ingenious discovery of Theophanes!, Pom- 
peius is represented even as a builder of 
cities in Asia Minor. Tacitus, the genuine 
Roman historian of the imperial period, saw 
the work of provincial governors in an 
altogether different light. He makes Calga- 
cus, the Caledonian hero, address his war- 
riors in a simple language: “. . . East and 
West,” said Calgacus, “have failed to satis- 
fy them (Romans); alone of all peoples 
they lust for wealth and power with equal 
eagerness. Empire is the lying name they 
give robbery, butchery and rapine; they 
make a desert and call it peace.” ** 


Tacitus was a patriotic Roman, a god- 
fearing and independent historian, fear- 
lessly pillorying the wickedness of his coun- 
try and its rulers. There cannot be any 
comparison between a great public-spirited 
historian like him and numbers of Graecu- 
li logographers, who had no country and 
no traditions; furthermore, they were 
neither independent nor honorable, as stat- 
ed by Cicero at the trial of Flaccus in 
Rome, on which see below. 


(c) Following the greatest Roman auth- 
ors of old, the epithet Graeculi has freely 
been used in this study to characterise a 
special type of writer or “philosopher” 
writing in the Greek language, and born 
in what are called “the Greek cities”, es- 
tablished on the Levantine Coasts and in 


12 Corneli Taciti Agricola. The Latin text 
runs: “Auferre trucidare rapere falsis nominibus 
imperium, atque ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant. The translation is by Gilbert Norwood 
and A. F. Watt. In 70 B.C, at the trial of Prae- 
tor Verres, Cicero (Oratio in C. Verram, Actionis 
Secundae, LXXXIX said: “All the provinces are 
mourning, all the free states are complaining, 
every principality utters its protest against our 
greed and insolence; within the bounds set by 
the ocean, there is no spot so distant, so retired, 
that the lewdness and evil dealing of our nation 
have not found the way thither. The nations of 
the earth overpower the Roman people beyond 
its endurance, not with force, not with arms, not 
with power, but with their sorrow, their tears 
and their lamentations.” 


some parts of Western Asia. The term is a 
contemptuous diminutive, applied to all 
those who by tongue and flattery wormed 
their way into the confidence of any “great 
man”, to serve them in any capacity. Even 
the kings of Parthia were not immune from 
their blandishments, as the legends on their 
coins, such as “philhellen” prove. The term 
is coined by the greatest Roman authors 
and on innumerable occasions used by 
Cicero, the orator and statesman, by Titus 
Livius, the national historian, Juvenal, the 
famous satirist, and more particularly by 
Tacitus, the historian. The great falsehoods, 
which have defamed the fair name and in- 
jured the military prowess of Armenia for 
the last twenty centuries, such as the faked 
victories of Lucullus and Pompeius, are 
composed of this type of Graeculis. It is an 
Armenian’s bounden duty to expose them 
and show up the real value of their literary 
exercises, and their character in true colors. 
The main source of information in this 
respect is Cicero, who defended his client 
Flaccus in a crowded jury-court at Rome 
in 59 B.C. 


Lucius Valerius Flaccus came from one 
of the oldest aristocratic families of Rome. 
He was praetor in 63 B.C. when Cicero 
was the Consul. He had been a military tri- 
bune in Cilicia, quaestor in Spain, and 
finally pro-praetor (governor) of the Pro- 
vince of Asia during 60 B.C. When he re- 
turned to Rome in 59 B.C., one Decimus 
Laelius prosecuted him for extortions dur- 
ing his governorship, and as witnesses for 
the prosecution, Laelius had brought to 
Rome at great expense a number of Greéks 
from Lydia, Mysia, Phrygia, etc. Cicero de- 
fended his client Flaccus by a long and 
clever oration. The following are some of 
his salient sentences from the speech: 


“First I will say this,” said Cicero, re- 
ferring to the witnesses brought by the pro- 
secution. “It applies to all of them — they 
are Greeks. It is not that I alone would im- 
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pugn the honor of that people. For if any- 
one of our people was ever not unsympathe- 
tic to that race in interest and disposition, 
I think that I was. . . But there are among 
them many honorable, learned wise men 
who have not been brought to this trial, 
there are many shameless, ignorant, shifty 
men, who have, I see, been instigated for 
various reasons. Still this I can say for the 
race of Greeks: I grant them literature, I 
grant them a knowledge of many arts, I 
do not deny the charm of their speech, the 
keenness of their intellects, the richness of 
their diction; finally, if they make other 
claims I do not deny them; but truth and 
honor in giving testimony that nation has 
never cherished the meaning, the impor- 
tance, the value of this whole matter they 
know not. Whence comes that saying ‘testi- 
fy for me and Ill testify for you’? It isn’t 
thought to be Gallic is it? or Spanish? It 
is so entirely Greek that even those who 


do not understand know the Greek words 
for this expression. So see with what an 
expression, with what effrontery they speak; 
then you will understand with regard for 
truth they speak. They never answer our 
questions; for the prosecutor they always 
answer more than they are asked; they nev- 
er trouble to prove what they say, but only 
to make a display of themselves by talk- 
ing. . .” (and here Cicero names Roman 
witnesses, who gave evidence not to harm 
anybody, for their regard for truth prevent- 
ed them, etc.) “... A Greek witness takes 
the stand with the intention of doing harm; 
he does not think of the worth of his oath 
but of words that may injure. To be beaten, 
to be refuted, to be worsted in an argu- 
ment, he regards as a disgrace; he protects 
himself against this and cares for naught 
else. . . To these men an oath is a joke; 
testimony, a game; reputation, empty sha- 
dows; for whom fame, profit, favor, good- 
will all depend on shameless lying? But 
I will not expand my speech; it would 
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never come to an end if I cared to describe 
completely the untrustworthiness of this 
whole people in the giving of testimony. . . 
But all the states of the Greeks are managed 
by irresponsible assemblies. And so, not 
to discuss this later Greece . . . that older 
Greece . . . fell because of this defect 
alone — the undue freedom and irresponsi- 
bility of its assemblies. . . At this point, I 
warn you again and again to be sure that 
you remember the instability of the crowd, 
the fickleness that is ingrained in the 
Greeks. . . For as I think your Asia consists 
of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Lydia, is, then, 
this proverb ours or yours? “A Phyrgian is 
usually improved by whipping’ . . . what 
shall I say about Lydia? What Greek ever 
wrote a comedy in which the leading slave 
part was not taken by a Lydian? So what in- 
justice is done if we decide to take you at 
your own valuation? Indeed, now I think I 
have said enough and more than 
enough. . .” 38 

In his voluminous correspondence and 
other speeches, however, Cicero has said 
still more scathing things about the general 
class of the Graeculi, who loaded with their 
contradictory philosophical doctrines and 
the usual fables of the Trojan War, the 
Argonautic expedition toward the Golden 
Fleece, the Amazones, the Persian Wars, 
and the like, swarmed almost over the 
whole world then known, from Southern 
France (Masilia) and probably Spain to 
every Mediterranean port, to Babylonia 
and Parthia. In another of his great speech- 
es in defense of Publius Sestius, Cicero re- 
ferred to them as Graeculo otios et loqua- 
ci14 — “otiose and talkative Graeculi”, “un- 
truthful and inept”. In his oratorical works, 


13 M. Tulli Ciceronis, Pro E. Flacco Oratio, 
chapters IV-V, XXIX, XXXVII-XXXVIII,_ etc., 
with minor changes, the translation is by Louis 
E. Lord, 1953, in the Loeb Classical Library. The 
entire speech deserves careful 

14 id. Pro P. Sesto oratio ad indices, ch. LI.110. 
In this speech Cicero refers also to the Armenian 
war of which see the next chapter. 
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he mentions them almost always with con- 
temptous emphasis. * Titus Livius, the 
national historian, mentions cases of “fickle 
and otiose Graeculi,” who eulogised the 
glory of Parthia as against the reputation 
of Rome”. ?® The satirist Juvenal had many 
hard things to say about their activities 
in Rome and Italy. 17 Their most severe 
and unforgiving critic was perhaps the his- 
torian Tacitus, who among their other 
vices, thought that the Graeculi admired 
only themselves and wrote poems and fabl- 
es about themselves. 18 


In the wake of Alexander the Great and 
later, these Greeks by origin or by speech 
spread out even to Central Asia, where gra- 
dually they succeeded in organizing some 
sort of a short-lived state. 1° The political 
vacuum which was created by the savage 
depredations of Alexander, opened up op- 
portunities for these adventurers who, with 
a view to getting rich quickly, minted great 
quantities of valueless coins. 

The remnants of these Greek soldiers 
appeared to have formed small settlements 
in various flourishing oases of Central Asia 
and throughout the Persian Achaemenian 
empire: so that when the obscure Parth- 
ian tribe begins to take some shape about 
250 B.C. the Greek settlements already con- 
stituted an integral part of the native popu- 
lation. Nearly three centuries earlier, 
Greeks 2° had surrounded Cyrus the 


15 Id. de oratore, Book I. 102 and 221 

16 Titi Livi, 2b urbe Condita, Book IX. 18. It 
will be soon explained why they euologised only 
the glory of Parthia alone, and not of Armenia 
as well. 

17 PD. Iunii Iuvenalis, Saturae, Satire III, line 
78: “Graeculus esuriens. . .” 

18 P, Cornelii Taciti, Annalium, Il. 88. For a 
comprehensive study of the opinions of Roman 
authors in regard to the Graeculi, see Bernard 
Hardinghaus: Tacitus und das Griechentum, In- 
augural Dissertation, 1935. 

19 As already referred to above, the issues of 
Greeks in Central Asia have been fully discussed 
by W. W. Tarn: Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd 
ed. 1951. 

20 Herodotos, I. 151-153. 
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Great (538-528 B.C.) and had served as 
his advisors and artisans; it is not unlike- 
ly that they surrounded also the first princ- 
es of the Parthian Dynasty as much at the 
earliest stages, as later on during the first 
century B.C. This may explain the eager- 
ness by which all the well-known Parthian 
kings seem to have been induced to stamp 
the legend philhellen on their coins. 


As Beloch has proved on documentary 
evidence and by a full study of the Mace- 
donian-Persian wars (ca. 333-331 B.C.) and 
the division of the Macedonian satrapies 
after the death of Alexander the Great, 
the Macedonians and Greeks never set foot 
on the soil of Armenia 72, because their 
strategists knew much better the political 
strength and military potentialities of Ar- 
menia than the Graeculi story-tellers. As 
stated in the second part of this study (AR, 
Spring, 1954) the Macedonians looking to 
the north from the meridian of Arbela or 
the socalled “Parthian Gates”, would see 
the ranges and peaks of Armenian Taurus 
towering over the Assyrian plain in omin- 
ous hues and shapes, inspiring a mysteri- 
ous awe in the onlooker. Greeks could and 
would settle down only in the regions eith- 
er conquered by the Macedonians and later 
on by the Parthians. No individual Greek 
or groups of Greeks are ever known to have 
established themselves within the national 


21 It is very significant that on coins of the 
Armenian kings there is none of those legends 
which are usually stamped on the Parthian coins. 
G. Basmadjian (Haikakan unthanur dramagituthi- 
un) (A Handbook on Armenian Numismatics: 
1936, pp. 34 ff.) has shown that none of the 
rare coins of Tigranes the Great, Artavazd, and 
the successors, bears the legend Philhbellen, like 
those of the Parthian kings, because like Egypt 
and Babylonia, Armenia regarded the Hellenistic 
ways unclean. 


22 Karl J. Beloch: Grieshische Geschichte, Vol. 
IV, Part 2, p. 313, 2nd ed. (1927): “The absence 
of Armenia is common to all our lists of satrapies. 
Alexander never set foot in the land of Armenia.” 
In his assertion that Macedonians ruled in Arme- 
nia, Strabo must have copied his information 
from one of the Graeculi mentioned above. (An 
appendix on this subject will be added later on.) 
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boundaries of Armenia Major, or the hin- 
terland of the Caucasus. On heirarchical, 
religious and social grounds, mutual mis- 
understanding prevailed until the rise and 
expansion of Christian religion. * 

Greeks must have strongly resented this 
prohibition of Armenia, which as the sole 
sovereign country did not welcome them, 
as did the rulers of Egypt and of Parthia, 
as usually also of Rome. Evidently combin- 
ing all the bitterness felt by earlier writers 
and as an emobodiment of that sentiment 
of resentment, Plutarchos bursts out in a 
peculiar falsehood, although his spleen is 
formally directed against the rule of Tig- 
ranes. He says: “The Armenian government 
was oppressive and intolerant to the Greeks, 
especially that of the then King, who grow- 
ing proud and overbearing by his success, 
imagined that all things valuable and es- 
teemed among men were not only his, but 
had been purposely created for him 
alone. . .” 4 

Here it is impossible to enter upon a 
textual criticism of this paragraph word 
for word, but inaccurate translation of cer- 
tain phrases can and must be pointed out. 
To begin with, Plutarchos’s phrase “ouk 
anaskhetos” means “intolerant” and not 
“intolerable” as usually interpreted; second- 
ly, his “to phronema agrion” * (not tragi- 
con) does not by any means mean “growing 
insolent” or the like, but “fierce magnani- 
mity” or “self-confidence” of Tigranes, 
qualities which are more in harmony with 
the whole life of the great king, the more- 
so, as Plutarchos further on says of Tig- 
ranes: “. . . He is a man of strong body 


23 A short sketch of these variius grounds will 
be presented later. 

24 Plutarchos, Lucullus, XXI. 3. 

25 cf. Cl. Lindskog et Z. Ziegler: Plutarchi 
Vitae Parallelae, Vol. I (1914), p. 424, line 18. 
For centuries the mss and earlier editions of 
Plutarchos had carried the false reading tragicon 
instead of agrion (fierce, vehement), According 
to R. Scott: Greek-English lexicon " i928), 
1781, the word “phrematos” means “‘ mind, will 
spirit”; its sense is limited by ao Wage either in 


that can carry off a great quanitity of wine, 


some and manly figure of Tigranes the 
Goeat, 2 SEE Sh ee Pere 
dence. 77 


From all this it follows that the alleged 
Roman “victories” in Armenia have merely 
been made up by the type of Graeculis, 
who so judiciously were presented to the 
world by Cicero in 59 B.C., i.e. less than 
ten years after Lucullus and Pompeius had 
claimed triumphs for their “great deeds” 
in the East. Archias of Antioch, Antiochus 
of Ascalon, Theophanes of Mitylene, and 
others, as philosophers, or literati, may 
have been some degrees higher intellectual- 
ly than the Phrygians and Lydians, so aptly 
castigated by Cicero in his defense of Flac- 
cus in 59 B.C., but in morals and character 
they were just the same products of Hel- 
lenism: they had no notion for truth, they 
wrote or spoke to injure, in the case of 
Armenia with the more mendacity, because 
their entrance into the land was prohibited. 
It cannot be definitely ascertained where 
and when these Graeculis accompanying 
Lucullus and Pompeius wrote their com- 
positions; or whether it were these composi- 
tions which the two commanders sent to 
the Senate as official dispatches. When re- 
turning from the East at the end of 62 


good or bad sense: “High and noble feeling, high- 
mindedness. . .” According to W. Pape: Griechis- 
ch-Deutsches Handwoerterbuch, 3rd, ed., by M. 
Sengebusch (1880) Vol. II, p. 1308: Phronema 
means “sense, noble thought, courage”, etc. It 
seems that Lucullus and Pompeius by Plutarchos 
need thoroughly revised translations in accordance 
with accurate historical facts. 

26 Lucullus, XXV. 2. 

27 cf. Walter Otto: Handbuch der Archaeolo- 
gie, 1939, Vol. I, Tafel XII, No. 7: a hitherto un- 
published silver coin bearing the legend Tigranes, 
On plates VII-XIV, Otto has published some oth- 
er twenty coins of the contemporary Hellenistic 
kings and queens. Not one of these latter re- 
presents such a virile and handsome figure as 
Tigranes. This is contemporary history evidenced 
by numismatics, and not all ill-natured fables 
as recorded by Graeculis, Th. Mommsen, Th. 
Reinach and their recent followers. 
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B.C., Pompeius demanded a triumph and 
wholesale ratification of his “arrangements” 
in the East, including “the victory” over 
Armenia. Lucullus opposed him by all 
means at his power: “Moreover,” says 
Dio, *° “Lucius Lucullus, whom Pompey 
had once treated with contempt when he 
met him in Galatia, was very bitter against 
him, demanding that he render an account 
individually and separately of everything 
that he had done instead of asking for the 
approval of all his acts at once. He main- 
tained that it was only fair, in any case, 
that Pompey’s acts, as to the character of 
which no one knew anything, should not 
all be confirmed by a single vote, as if 
they were the acts of a master. And since 
Pompey had furthermore set aside some of 
Lucullus’ own arrangements, he demanded 
that an investigation of the acts of each 
should be made in the Senate, in order that 
they might ratify whichever suited them. 
He was strongly supported by Cato and 
Metellus and the rest, who were of the 
same mind with them. . .” 


So, to use a popular speech, the cat is 
let out of the bag. In 60 B.C., just over a 
year after the return of the conquering hero 
Pompeius from the East, in a full session 
of the Senate, none of whose members 
could be unaware of the facts, Lucullus 
challenged the veracity of the claims of 
Pompeius of having conquered Mithridates 
and Armenia; the most honest Senator, Ca- 
to, Metellus, and the rest of the Senators 
“were of the same mind”. 


So in the Senate, the Supreme Legisla- 
ture of the Roman Republic, “no one knew 
anything” about the victory of Pompeius 
in Armenia, only after six years after the 
victory in 66 B.C.; nevertheless, Plutarchos, 
illumined by the above-mentioned Graecul- 
is, knew it definitely more than a century 


28 Dio Cassius, Book XXXVII, Ch. 49. 4-5. 
Translated by Earnest Cary (1914), in Loeb 
Classical Library, Vol. III, p. 176 f. 
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and half later, and Th. Mommsen ?° decid- 
ed it about 2000 years later. Is it to be 
deduced from these statements in ‘the 
Senate that Pompeius did not send any 
official dispatch at all regarding his ex- 
ploits in the East? Did the chancellory of 
the Senate keep a proper file of the official 
dispatches sent by the Imperators from the 
war fronts? It lies beyond the scope of 
this study to dwell long on these details. 
In the course of the narrative which fol- 
lows, this writer will presume at least until 
further light dawns from uncovered monu- 
ments — that, while he pretended to be 
fighting in Iberia, Albania, and obtaining 
“the submission” of Armenia, Pompeius was 
in fact carrying on personal usurious trans- 
actions in Alabanda, Mylasa ®° and other 
prosperous cities of Caria and on the 
Aegean Coast; and that, Gabinius, or Af- 
ranius, or some other Legates devoted to 
himself, were skirmishing with the forces 
of Mithridates and cruising along the Cau- 
casian Coast. 


Amid the consternation and nervousness 
occasioned by the First Catilinian Conspi- 
racy (66-65 B.C.), the year of the alleged 
victory of Pompeius, there could not have 
been much public interest in Rome as to 
his activities in the East. After returning 
in 66 from Africa, where he was governor, 
Catilina became a candidate for the Con- 
sulship in 65, the election for which would 
in regular course take place in July, 66. He 
was, however, obliged to withdraw from 
his candidature, as an indictment for ex- 
tortion in Africa was brought against him 
by Publius Clovius Pulcher, the friend 


29 R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser: The Cor- 
respondence of M. Tullius Cicero, 2nd ed. (1906), 
Vol, II, Introduction, p. IX, says in a sarcastic 
style: “... The whole pack of minor feuille tou- 


istes follow in full cry the lead of the sovran 
savant, the prince of historical epoch-makers, 
Theodor Mommsen. 

30 Cicero, ad Fam., XIII, 56. 1-3. Letter ad- 
dressed to Q. Minucius Thermus. Cicero wrote this 
letter from Cilicia in 51 BC., where he was pro- 
consular governor of the province. 
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of the young Armenian prince at Rome, as 
we shall see, fraudulently abducted by 
Pompeius. In despair but determined, Cati- 
line gathered around himself a number of 
bankrupts, debtors, etc., now formed a plot 
(the first conspiracy) to murder the new 
Consuls when they entered on office on Jan- 
uary 1, 65, and seize the Consular power for 
himself and his friends. The design be- 
came known and its execution was conse- 
quently postponed until the meeting of 
the Senate on February 5, when the mas- 
sacre of the Senators and Consuls was to 
have been made a general one. This time 
also it failed. But Catilina, undeterred, or- 
ganized plot after plot in 65, 64, 63, keep- 
ing the executive authorities, the entire 
Senate and the populace in Rome on teth- 
erhooks all the time. It must be repeated, 
these most troubled years (66-63 B.C.) 
is profoundly material to the problem 
under discussion. These are exactly the 
years during which Pompeius pretended to 
have waged war against Mithridates and 
conquered other nations. Even if he sent 
dispatches on his exploits, it is unlikely that 
much notice of them would have been 
taken in Rome, which was under a serious 
threat of general massacre and conflagra- 
tion. 


Even in much quieter years the rulers 
and society at Rome did not take the slight- 
est interest in imperial affairs outside the 
city and Italy, except when on account of 
personal animosities and often as a mark 
of public service individual optimates or 
knights prosecuted such of the provincial 
governors who during their office had 
been guilty of gross extortion, cruelty, or 
oppression of the provincial natives. Cice- 
ro himself relates his personal experience of 
the utter indifference of Roman society re- 
garding the provinces in both touching and 
amusing language. In 75 B.C. when he was 
81 years old, he was elected quaestor for 
Lilybaeum in Sicily. As a unique provincial 


magistrate (except the younger Cato and 
two others) Cicero acquired golden opin- 
ions both of the Sicilian natives and the 
authorities in Rome, through his integrity, 
impartiality, and above all, by his absolute- 
ly disinterested service. He returned to 
Rome in 74 and on this occasion he tells his 
experience: 

“, . . I am not afraid, members of the 
jury,” said Cicero in defense of Cn. Plan- 
cius, in 55 B.C., “of appearing somewhat 
self-assertive if I speak of my own Quaes- 
torship, however successful it was. Yet I 
feel that I have since then been in such 
posts of supreme authority (i. e. praetor 
and consul) that there is not so very much 
glory for me to look for from the merits of 
my quaestorship. Still I am not afraid of 
anyone’s having the audacity to say that 
anybody's quaestorship in Sicily was eith- 
er more brilliant or more popular than my 
own. Indeed, I will tell you this in all truth- 
fulness: I imagined at the time that men 
talked of nothing else at Rome but my 
quaestorship. I had remitted an immense 
quantity of corn at a time of the greatest 
dearth; I had shown myself courteous, to 
the provincials forbearing, and to every- 
body diligent in every good work; special 
and unheard-of honors had been devised 
by the Sicilians on my behalf. 

“So I quitted my province with such con- 
fidence that I fancied the Roman people 
would, of their own accord, bestow upon 
me every favor. However, being on my 
journey back from my province, having got 
as far at Puteoli** with the object of pur- 
suing my journey by land, and perchance 
just at the time when the crowds of the 
most fashionable people are usually in that 
neighborhood, I well-nigh collapsed, mem- 
bers of the jury, on some one asking me on 
what day I had left Rome and whether 
there was any news there! On my reply- 


81 Pro Cn. Plancio Oratio. 63-65. The transla- 
tion is by H. Maidment and A. H. Alicroff. 1892. 
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ing that I was on my way back from my 
province, he cried: ‘O, indeed! From Africa, 
I believe? Now thoroughly disgusted, I 
exclaimed peevishly, ‘No, from Sicily’. 
Thereupon, someone else, as if he knew 
everything, said, “What! Don’t you know 
that our friend has been Quaestor at Syra- 
cuse?’ Well, I left off fuming, and made 
myself out to be one of them who had come 
to drink the waters. . .” 


If the Roman society had no knowledge 
of the presence in Sicily of Quaestor Cicero, 
almost at the next door to Rome, and the 
main granary of their daily bread; if that 
society had no idea whatever of the ideal 
administration of that province by Cicero 
as against a number of previous extortion- 
ate praetors and quaestors, how much more 
the Roman nobility would have cared to 
interest itself in the activities and “victories” 
of Lucullus and Pompeius in the then Far 
East in Pontos and Armenia, especially in 
those years when their own life or property 
were in imminent danger by the succes- 
sive plots of CatilinaP Even if those two 
commanders really sent official dispatches 
to the Senate — in the case of Pompeius 
it is strongly to be doubted — from month 
to month, which Senator or Praetor would 
have cared to study or understand it at 
allP There were neither maps or guide 
books or historical manuals on the Eastern 
monarchies; besides, there were bribed 
agents whom the Commanders maintained 
in Rome to further their fame and “victor- 
ies.” In the Senate or ruling circles, how 
many knew anything at all of Pontos, Ar- 
menia or Parthia? Here is where their Grae- 
culi advisors and historians came in and 
supplied the “information” for the gui- 
dance of both the Commanders and the 
Senate, *? 


32 W. Fabricius: Theophanes von Mitylene und 
Delius. Dissertation, 1888, Here Fabricius minute- 
ly discussed the real Armenia and what Theo- 
phanes was likely to know accurately in regard 
to the region. 
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Under these circumstances, Lucullus andi 
Pompeius could — and did — represent 
their exploits to their hearts’ desire; they 
claimed victories over the eastern mounar- 
chies and celebrations of triumphs in Rome. 
From the standpoint of the East, those 
theatrical performances in Rome would 
have not mattered in the least, had they 
not imposed their shameless lies on the 
world of posterity to such an extent as to 
defy the ingenuity of generations of de- 
voted classical scholars. In heavy type, by 
the heading entitled Some _ incredible 
statements in the original authorities *, 
T. Rice Holmes gives full expression to the 
misgivings and profound perplexities of 
dozens of conscientous investigators, who 
studying the texts feel that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in the ridicul- 
ous pretensions of Lucullus and Pompeius, 
yet they cannot and would not depart from 
the conventional records of Graeculi au- 
thors, in order to go thoroughly into the 
Armenian historical literature and national 
tradition, confront the real military skill *4 
of the two Roman commanders and the 
strength of their disgruntled, motley legions 


83 T. Rice Holmes: The Roman Republic and 
the Founders of the Empire, 1923, Vol. I, p. 345. 
If students wish to study these problems, they 
should read pp. 398-436 of this book which bears 
the title Lucullus in the Third Mithridatic War. 
That some progress towards the truth has been 
made is evident from the Cambridge Ancient 
History. In Volume IX of this work, there are 
some chronological tables at the end, prepared 
prebably either by Sir W. Tarn, or Prof. H. 
Last. In Table II, the following dates relative to 
Roman-Armenian war have been recorded: 67 
B.C. — Pompey’s Campaign Against Iberi and 
Albani; 64 B.C. — Pompey in Syria: end of 
Seleucid Monarchy. It will be noted that the 
scholar who wrote this chronological table has 
given up the story that Pompeius advanced to 
Artashat in 66 BC., and obtained the “abject 
surrender” of Tigranes. Indeed this is some scien- 
tific progress, In the narrative that follows, this 
point will be discussed in historical context. 

84 M. Tullis Ciceronis: de Academica, Book 
II.2: “... in Asiam factus imperator venit (Lucul- 
lus), cum esset Roma profecturs rei militaris ru- 
dis”, Thus Cicero who knew Lucullus personally 
says that he was ignorant of military affairs, when 
he went to Asia. 
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with the virile national army of Armenia 
imbued with feudal fealty to its great sov- 
ereign and martial aristocracy. 

Having outlined to some extent the inter- 
national atmosphere of the first century 
B.C. and briefly explained the nature of 
the literary sources upon which the western 
traditions is based, it remains now to tell 
the story of armed conflicts, which inter- 
mittently took place between Rome and 
Armenia, their immediate causes and real 
character. Here the defensive war of Mith- 
ridates the Great of Pontos against the 
Roman aggressors is taken into account in 
so far as it is incidental to the main theme, 
the Roman-Armenian war. Modern text- 
books on ancient history in all languages 
contain full accounts of the Roman-Pontic 
clashes, although the Graeculi falsifica- 
tions are so involved — and often so con- 
tradictory — that they hardly yield to a 
clear exposition. 

Even Appianos *, the Roman historian, 
has noticed the impossibility of segregating 
the share of Pontos and Armenia in repuls- 
ing the Romans. After describing the second 
Mithridatic war at some length and the 
parts played by the two great kings against 
Sulla, Fimbria, Lucullus, Pompeius, etc., 
he winds up his narrative as follows: 

“. . It has been impossible to distin- 
guish all these exploits by nations, since 
they were performed at the same time and 
were complicated with each other. Those, 
however, which could be separated, I have 
arranged each by itself. . .” ** 

In slightly differing phrasing, T. Rice 
Holmes says almost the same thing: 

“.. . When the records of a war leave 


35 Appianos: Mithridatica, 62 ff. What is now 
called the Third Mithridatic War (ca. 72-68 B.C.) 
Appianos seems to name it as the Second. 

36 Ibid, 119. In the works of Appianos, like 
those of Velleius Paterculos, Dio Cassius, and 
even Plutarchos, there are dozens of such valuable 
items of information; but Th. Mommsen and his 
followers have scarely utilized such paragraphs, 
because they were in direct contradiction of his 
tendentious methods of composition. 
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room for doubt even as to the year in which 
this or that campaign occurred, one cannot 
expect satisfactory information about stra- 
tegy or tactics. Such are the materials for 
the history of the campaigns of Lucullus. 
First of all we have to inquire in what year 
Nicomedus, the king of Bithynia, died and 
when the war began. . .” ** 

Yet, the same author, as will be seen 
in the next section, thinks that “from the 
story of Cyzicus and of Tigranacerta that 
he (Lucullus) had the eye of a tactician 
and the courage to put everything to the 
hazard for a great end.” Leaving the details 
in the narrative which follows, I will use 
here the personal pronoun and say that 
from all known facts recorded by Roman 
and Greek historians, Lucullus had a very 
sharp eye for compelling the unfortunate 
provincials to leave him legacies imposing 
his worthless coins or currencies on the 
province of Asia, Cyprus and the Aegean 
islands, and for Greek actresses in the 
theaters of Cyzicus and Tralles. 


III 


Tigranes the Great and Various Roman 
Commanders 


First of all, why do we call Tigranes 
“the Great”? It is the Roman historians 
who have conferred the title on the heroic 
Armenian king. Being either contemporary 
to the events like Cicero, or having first 


87 See Footnote 33, Vol. I, p. 398; cf. O. E. 
Schmidt: Der Briefwechsel Ciceros von seinem 
pro-konsulat in Cicilien bis zur Caesars ermor- 
derung (1893). Letter 37, opp. p. 203. Now look 
at Th. Mommsen, The History of Rome, Eng. 
Trans., Vol. IV (1877), p. 61: “. . . But the 
relations with Armenia were not settled. That a 
declaration of war by the Romans against Tig- 
ranes was not justified and even demanded, we 


with a higher spirit (sic!) than a senatorial col- 
lege in Rome, perceived clearly the necessity of 
confining Armenia within its bounds and of re- 
establishing the lost dominion of Rome over the 
Mediterranean. . .” As will be shown, this frothy 
twaddle of Mommsen is refuted by Cicero and 
Appianos. 
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hand records at their disposal, these Roman 
historians personally knew the unvarnished 
truth independently of the Graeculi wri- 
ters. 

In his great speech in defense of the bill 
brought by Gaius Manilius, a tribune of 
the Plebs, in 66 B.C. for conferring imperi- 
um (sole command) on Pompeius in the 
war against Mithridates and Tigranes, 
Cicero addressing the people in the Forum, 
called them duobus potentissimis regibus” 
— “the two most powerful kings”. ** Vel- 
leius Paterculus *® calls him “. . . Tigranem, 
regum maximum” “the supreme, or 
superior, king”. Plinus the Younger “, 
describing how Tigranes settled Arab no- 
mad tribes in the passes of Mt. Amanus 
as agricultural communities, calls him “Tig- 
ranes Magnus” — “Tigranes the Great”. 

Looking around themselves, and making 
some mental comparisons, these authorita- 
tive Roman historians saw too much petti- 
ness and selfseeking, and knowing the cour- 
age and generosity of Tigranes, they be- 
stowed on him the well-deserved title. Our 
national historians of the classical age, M. 
Khorenaci, Agathangeghos, Buzand, Gh. 
Pharpeci, Eghishe, and others, have no 
such title for Tigranes, because they con- 
sidered all their kings and heriditary no- 
bility great and victorious, except where, 
as will be seen in the next part, they blam- 
ed them by name and condemned them by 
detailing their evil deeds. Khorenaci * 
alone calls Trdat (Tiridates) “the Great” 
(ca? 282-326 A.D.) on several occasions, 


38 M. Tullis Ciceronis, de lege Manilia, I. 4. 
. . a serious and dangerous war is at the mo- 
ment being waged against our (Roman) tribu- 
taries and allies by two most powerful kings, 
Mithridates and Tigranes. . .” 

39 11.33,37. 

40 C, Plinius Secundi, Naturalis Historiae, Book 
VI, ch. 142. 28 (32). This paragraph by the 
younger Pliny, the great Roman scientist and 
ethnographer, relative to the magnanimity of 
Tigranes, has never been mentioned by modern 
historians, at least not known to me. 

41 Patmuthiun Haiots, Book II, Chapter 1 42, 
et passim. 
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because Trdat accepted the Christian reli- 
gion and patronized the newly-established 
church. He uses such phrases as “because 
of the brave man Trdat the Great”. As to 
the Graeculi writers, they were prone by 
perverted inclination to tell sadistic stories 
about the great Eastern monarchs, such as 
Mithridates of Pontos murdering a number 
of his wives, sons and concubines, or kings 
of Bithynia or Pergamon having numbers 
of illegitimate children and so on; these 
Graeculi, as Cicero and Tacitus said, did 
not see any greatness out of their own lit- 
tle selves. “. . . I cannot but think that,” 
writes Mahaffy, “the constant assertion of 
the illegitimacy of Egyptian princes and 
princesses was an invention of Hellenistic 
historians in the interest of the Romans.” * 
It is certain that these Hellenistic histor- 
ians ** wrote harder and more jovial stories 
about the Romans, but for obvious reasons 
did not dare publish them for general 
reading, because they were anxious to se- 
cure wherever possible the patronage of 
cultivated and rich families in Rome and 
their protection in the provinces. 
oe 

It would be idle to believe that the 
Great King Tigranes did not leave some lit- 
erary monuments to immortalize his life 
and actions. Just like the two steles record- 
ed by King Artashes (ca. 200-160 B.C.), 


42 E. H. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolo- 
mies, 1885, p. 427. One might go a step ahead 
and say that there was something inherently vici- 
ous in those writers, a sense of grievance which 
irresistably impelled them to wreak vengeance 
on one and all. These Graeculi were intelligent 
men, philosophically minded, who could talk and 
discuss many topics in surroundings in Asia and 
Egypt, where nobody took any notice of them. 
They were often hungry and ready to do any 
menial work to earn a living. They rightly felt 
angry against the world that did not appreciate 
their knowledge. cf. Gaston Boissier: Ciceron et 
ses amis, 1877, p. 16, and footnote. 

48 “Hellenistic” is a modern expression, coined 
by the German historian Droysen about a century 
ago, to cover the States and the historians which 
arose after the death of Alexander the Great. 
The Romans uniformly called these historians 
Craeculi. 
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which were discovered in 1932 on the 
shores of Lake Sevan, it is very likely that 
such monuments or inscriptions lie buried 
in the subsoil of the sacred Homeland in 
one of the well-known historical sites. Con- 
sequently, national and foreign sources 
regarding the date of his birth, his youth, 
his accession to the throne vary to some 
extent. According to Khorenaci, the na- 
tional historian, Tigranes was the son of 
King Artashes (ca. 118-97 B.C.; see AR, 
Winter issue, 1953, p. 70) and succeeded 
to the throne in the 19th year ** of King 
Arshakan of Parthia (Mithridates II); but 
the exact year of accession of the Parthian 
king cannot be established. Hence combin- 
ing all data from manuscript variants and 
other sources, and following mainly the 
chronological scheme drawn by Stepan Mal- 
khasiants *® in 1885, the reign of Tigranes 
is dated between the years 92-60 B.C., a 
dating which is in sharp disagreement with 
the Roman chronology, no doubt more ac- 
curate and reliable, because it is firstly 
contemporary and secondly because the 
history of Rome during those years has 
been recorded more or less continuously 
and by many eyewitnesses. 

According to the Roman scheme of chro- 
nology, King Tigranes succeeded King 
Artoades (Artavazd) who is said to have 
been removed by King Mithridates II of 
Parthia, and Tigranes, said to have been a 
hostage in the Parthian court for some time, 
mounted the throne of Armenia in 95 B.C.; 
the Graeculi sources recorded by Plutarchos 
further add that Tigranes had to surrender 
70 valleys in the Eastern provinces to Par- 


44 In one of the best mss of Khorenaci’s text, 
written in the early 12th century for Archbishop 
Nerses Lambronaci, it is recorded instead “in the 
49th year of the reign of the Parthian king”. 
This chronological question is an intricate one 
and cannot be easily unravelled here without 
quoting various Armenian texts and discussions 
of scholars, which took place in the course of the 
last century. 

45 In his commentary on The Universal History 
of Stepanos Taronaci, pp. 318 ff 
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thia as a ransom (see below some mistakes 
as to dates and historical facts cited above). 
The year of the death of Tigranes may be 
determined more accurately. In his speech 
for the defense of Publius Sestius **, Cice- 
ro states that Tigranes was still on the 
throne in 56 B.C.; whereas Dio Cassius 47 
in his narrative of the campaign of Crassus 
against Parthia in the year 54 B.C. says 
that: “.. . For he (King Orodes of Parthia) 
had it in mind to lead an expedition in per- 
son against that part of Armenia which had 
once belonged to Tigranes, in order that 
Artabazes (Artavazd), the son of Tigranes, 
the king of the land at that time, should 
send no assistance to the Romans through 
fear for his own land. . .” 

Thus, Tigranes must have passed away 
between 56 and 54 B.C., probably in the 
year 55, a year in which the Roman Repub- 
lic was floundering in complete anarchy 
and famine: the Consuls and other magis- 
trates could not be elected until the month 
of July, owing to the fears produced by riot- 
ing mobs. Rival armed bands led by notori- 
ous senators like Publius Clodius and Milo 
were terrorising the Senate, the jury-courts, 
and the population; mutual murders and 
massacres of rival parties were daily oc- 
currences. 

Less reliable seems to be the year of 
Tigranes’ accession, a date which is merely 
based on a casual statement of Plutar- 
chos, *® in connection with a highly doubt- 


46Pro P. Sestio Oratio, 58-59 This is one of the 
most discussed paragraphs of Cicero's _—_ 
There have been later interpolations in the text,. 
which need elucidation. 


47 Book XL, ch. 16.2. Very probably the his- 
torian Dio Cassius was unaware that by care- 
ful phraseology he was offering an exemplary 
and practical illustration of the regen geese 
policy of the Arshakuni Dynasty of Armenia. 
This will be explained in due course. 


48 Tucullus, XXI. 5-6. In due course Paul Groe- 
be and other critics will be quoted to prove that 
“the monkey-faced” Appius Claudius Pulcher’s 
mission to King Tigranes to demand the delivery 
of King Mithridates is a total 
of historical circumstances. It is a Graeculi lie 
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fabricated to flatter Lucullus, and is copied by 
Plutarchos. 


ful historical event. Appius Claudius Pul- 
cher never went to Tigranes in the year 
70, as Plutarchos asserts; the latter had con- 
fused Claudius’ governorship of the pro- 
vince of Cilicia in the years 53-51 B.C., 
with an alleged mission of his (commission- 
ed by Lucullus) to go to Tigranes in 70 
B.C. Anyhow, Plutarchos implies the Arme- 
nian king to have been on the throne for 
25 years in 70; hence it is assumed that his 
reign began in 95 B.C. Nor is there any 
other historical source to establish the 
statement of Lucian **, who says that 
King Tigranes lived 85 years, having been 
born in 140 B.C. Having regard to the se- 
quence of events which Rome brought face 
to face with Pontos and Armenia, it seems 
reasonably safe to place the rule of King 
Tigranes from 93 to 55. The original sources 
do not also agree in respect to the parentage 
of the great king. As stated above, Khorena- 
ci presents Tigranes as the son and succes- 
sor of King Artashes. Appianos ®° makes 
him the son of an elder Tigranes, a hypothe- 
sis which must be rejected straightway as 
false, because in Armenian Dynastic tra- 
ditions, testified to by literary sources and 
spread over many centuries, there is not 
one instance in the older dynasties in which 
a son of the reigning king took the name 
of his father. The following is the order of 
succession attested to by literary evidence. 
The dates of their reigns are only approxi- 
mate. 


KHALDIAN-HAIKIAN DYNASTY 


King Argishti (ca. 785-760 B.C.) 
King Sardur (ca. 760-733 B.C.) 
King Russa (ca. 733-714 B.C.) 
King Argishti (ca. 714-680 B.C.) 


oe 


49 Macrob. XV. Although writing between 130- 
170 A.D, Lucian may have had an original source 
of information at his disposal. 

50 Appianos, Mithridatica, 48. As will be seen 
immediately, Strabo and Iuniani Justinus do not 
agree with him. 
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King Russa (ca. 680-645 B.C.) 
King Sardur (ca. 645-625 B.C.) 
King Erimend (?occcccccooe ) 

King Russa (ca. 625-585 B.C.) 


ARMENIAN-ARSHAKUNI DYNASTY 


King Artoades (ca. 217-200 B.C.) 
King Artashes (ca. 200-160 B.C.) 
King Artavasdes (ca. 160-152 P) 
King Vagharshak (ca. 152-188 B.C.) 
King Artashes (ca. 138-117 B.C.) 
King Arshak (ca. 117-97 B.C.) 
King Artavasdes (97?-93 B.C.) 
King Tigranes (93-55 B.C.) 

King Artavasdes (55-33 B.C.) 
King Artashes (33-80 B.C.) 

King Tigranes (20-6 B.C.) 


Hitherto, no one had observed this strong 
hereditary tradition of the Armenian Dy- 
nasties, and until today, often of ordinary 
families as well. 


J. Marquardt ** (Markwart), who ac- 
cepted the Tigranes of Appianos as real, 
was more correct in making Tigranes the 
Great a younger brother of King Artavasdes 
(mentioned in the list above as reigning 
97-93 B.C.). The disagreement as to the 
father and predecessor of the great king 
is, therefore, between Khorenaci on the 
one side, and Strabo ** and Justinus ** on 
the other. The problem cannot be settled 


51 Handes Amsorya. 1903, p. 114 ff. Markwart 
has since repeated the same thesis in many of 
his subsequent works. It is regretable that Fritz 
Geyer, in his article on Tigranes the Great (Pau- 
ly’s Realencyclopaedie. . . Zweite Reibi, VL, 
1936, cols. 969-979) has followed mainly Plutar- 
chos and other Graeculi malicious writers, without 
making full use of the contemporary Romans, 
Sallustius, Cicero, and pertinent (nee of 
Dio Cassius and others. To Geyer, Khorenaci is 
legendarisch. Tigran Erwandian is legendarisch, 
and his modern sources are Mommsen, Reinach, 
and Fr. Tournebize. I reject his presentation of 
Tigranes as one-sided and unsatisfactory. 

52 XL.XIV, 15.532. 

53 Justinus, XXXVIII3.1-2. At least the ear- 
lier Parthian kings could not be unaware of the 


military reputation of Armenian generals, record- 
ed by Justinus in XI.13.7. 
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until some new document comes to light 


in the future. 

The Graeculi story that Tigranes had 
been a hostage at the Parthian court for 
some time cannot be accepted as a fact, 
because it is refuted by the dynastic quar- 
rels at the court of Parthia itself. During 
his long and successful rule, King Mith- 
ridates II of Parthia annexed to his coun- 
try large provinces from Central Asia to the 
Persian Gulf. No monarch, however power- 
ful, has ever been able to consolidate the 
political unity of Iran for a long time; it 
consists of Khanates geographically laid 
out by nature, which no Akhaemenid, Par- 
thian or Sassanid king has ever succeeded 
to hold together for very long. Mithridates 
II died in 87 B.C.; but during the last de- 
cade of his rule centrifugal forces had done 
their work; almost all Eastern Persia, the 
appurtenance of the Suren Dynasty, had 
fallen out as an independent kingdom. ™ 
As during the reigns of subsequent Parthian 
kings, Orodes (ca. 57-37 B.C.) and others, 
impatient royal princes made a lot of trou- 
ble for Mithridates II, who must have felt 


54 cf. W. W. Tarn: Greeks in Bactria and India, 
2nd Ed., 1951, p. 49. 


powerless to suppress palace and provin- 
cial revolts. Under circumstances of this 
nature, Parthia would hardly have been in 
a position to retain an Armenian crown 
prince as hostage, or recover “70 valleys” 
from Armenia. 

Mounting the throne approximately in 
93 B.C., full of vigor, in the prime of life, 
Tigranes the Great, like Mithridates of 
Pontos, must have strongly felt the shock- 
ing depredations perpetrated by the Ro- 
mans in Bithynia, Cilicia and Cappadocia. 
There can be little doubt that both kings 
coordinated their plans and military poten- 
tial for expelling the Roman aggressors from 
the Continent of Asia Minor. By agreement, 
it seems, the Armenian cavalry led by Tig- 
ranes himself invaded Cappadocia and 
Bithynia in 92 B.C., and drove out the satel- 
lite kings of those provinces, who had made 
their domains as centers of Roman intri- 
gues. 

Before proceeding to narrate the history 
of Tigranes at some length, it is necessary 
to throw a glance on the situation of the 
world then known. 


(To be continued) 
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A digest of recent happenings among the Armenian settlements in diaspora. 


United States: 





Passing of Berge Aslanian 
Shocks Community 


Death on May 12 took from the Arme- 
nian American community one of its bright- 
est young figures, Berge Aslanian, of Engle- 
wood, N. J. Young Aslanian, who passed 
away in the prime of his life, leaves a host 
of friends from coast to coast who grieve 
with his widow, Mrs. Nazenig (Jelalian) 
Aslanian, and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vartan Aslanian, his departure. 


The late Berge Aslanian was widely re- 
cognized by both generations of Armenian 
Americans as one of the leaders of the 
patriotic Armenian American community. 
Joining the Armenian Youth Federation at 
an early age, he served a number of terms 
on the Central Executive of that organiza- 
tion, meanwhile sacrificing his time and 
energy to spread the patriotic word of the 
AYF nationally as an organizational field 
worker. Following service in the U. S. Navy 
during World War II, Aslanian was elected 
to the Central Committee of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. He was noted 
fo the forthright, fearless and devoted exe- 
cution of duties handed him. 


Mr. Aslanian attended the University of 
Wisconsin and later graduated from Ford- 
ham University, New York. He was a pro- 
minent Englewood business man. Mr. As- 
lanian succumbed to injuries incurred when 
defective mechanism at his place of em- 
ployment exploded. 


(144) 


Philadelphia Annual ARF Function 
at Atlantic City a Success 


Thousands of Armenian Americans from | 


all sections of the Atlantic Seaboard attend- 
ed the annual “Weekend at Atlantic City” 
function, held this year in the resort city 
April 3-4. Feature of the two days of festi- 
vities and ceremonies was the presenta- 
tion of twin American and Armenian flags 
to the Jubilee Committee of Atlantic City, 
both of which will fly proudly over the 
famed Boardwalk through this present sea- 
son. 


Fe) 


“Prelacy of the Armenian Church in 
North America” Announces resignation 
of Arch. Nersoyan 


Communications received from the “Pre- 
lacy of the Armenian Church of North 
America” report that Archbishop Tiran 
Nersoyan tendered his resignation as Pre- 
late, effective May 1. A subsquent release 
said that Archbishop Mampre Calfayan will 
serve as locum tenens until elections to fill 
the vacant position are held. These person- 
nel changes are the results of Soviet intri- 
gues within that faction which broke away 
in 1983 from the established Armenian 
American Apostolic Church Prelacy in this 
country, forming itself as another “Pre- 
lacy”. The changes do not effect whatso- 
ever the anti-Soviet Prelacy of the Arme- 
nian National Apostolic Church of Ameri- 
ca. 
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Lebanon: 





Election of New Catholicos of 
Antelias Still not Held 

The election of a new Catholicos for the 
ancient Catholicosate of Cilicia (Sis), now 
at Antelias, Lebanon, has still not been 
held. At the moment, Archbishop Khat con- 
tinues to administer the affairs of the Cath- 
olicosate although he knows full well that 
under Constitutional clauses, he should 
have summoned an Electoral Consistory 
months ago to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the late Cicilian Catholicos, 
Garegin Hovsepian. 

The newest development is an article in 
“Etchmiadzin”, the official organ of the 
Catholicosate of All Armenians, in Etch- 
miadzin, Soviet Armenia, which accuses 
certain forces in the dispersion of raising 
“workers against Etchmaidzin” in the mat- 
ter of the future permanent Cilician Cath- 
olocos, an obvious reference to those pat- 
riotic and thinking individuals and organi- 
zations which aspire to have elected to the 
Cilician Catholicosate an individual re- 


solute and wise enough to prohibit the 
use of the See as an instrument of Soviet 
policy. Etchmiadzin, of course, being under 
the control of the Soviet authorities. 


a) 
Tran: 


Elections in Iran 

In the nationwide elections for Parlia- 
ment held in Iran during the month of Feb- 
ruary, the names of no Armenian candidates 
were on the ballots, though in past years 
Armenians were elected to the governing 
council as representatives of the Armenian 
minority in Iran. The reason for the ab- 
sence of minority representative candidates 
on slates for the Iranian parliament is that 
the previous government had decreed that 
minorities would no longer have their re- 
presentatives in the Iranian Parliament. 

The Armenians have protested this deci- 
sion, but the government has not acted upon 
it as yet. Meanwhile, pending action on 
their protest, the Armenians went to the 
polls in February casting ballots for candi- 


CATHOLICOS GEVORG VI PASSES AWAY 

News reports relayed from Moscow by the Associated Press on May 
11, 1953, transmitted information that His Holiness, Gevorg VI, Catholicos 
of All Armenians, passed away at Erivan, Soviet Armenia, Sunday, May 9. 
The Catholicos was known to have been ailing for some time. 

The late Gevorg VI was consecrated Catholicos of the Armenian 
Church, June 17, 1945, after serving as locum tenens following the death 
olicos of the Armenian Church. Born in Nor Nakhitchevan in 1868, the son 
olicos of the Armenian Church. Born in Nor Nakhitchevan in 1888, the son 
of a peasant family, he later graduated from the Theological Seminary at 
Etchmiadzin, and also studied abroad. He was ordained a clergyman in 
1913, and Bishop in 1917. He served as Acting Catholicos from 1941, until 
he was consecrated Catholicos, in 1945. 

The Soviet newspaper Izvestia reported he had been suffering from a 
stomach tumor and heart ailment. 

At this writing, Etchmaidzin has not as yet announced an Electoral 
Consistory to select a successor to Gevorg VI. 
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dates whom they considered to be friendly 
to the Armenian community. 


Syria: 


HMEM Holds its Basketball and 
Soccer Championships in Aleppo 

The outstanding athletic-educational 
youth organization for Armenians of the 
Middle East, the HMEM, held its annual 
Basketball and Soccer championships at 
Aleppo, Syria, on April 18, and reports re- 
ceived from that city say that more than 
25,000 people jammed the Aleppo Munici- 
pal Stadium to witness the athletic events, 
and the inspiring parade of Armenian Boy 
Scouts with which the event was opened. 
Athletic honors went to Aleppo for its soc- 
cer triumph, and Beirut’s branch for win- 
ning out in basketball. Many dignitaries 
were in attendance, while Archbishop 
Zareh, of Aleppo, served as honorary chair- 
man. 

An unusual feature of the games was 
the participation, for the first time in his- 
tory, of a member of the Armenian Youth 
Federation of America in the games. Play- 
ing a large role in the Beirut basketball vic- 
tory was Emil Johns, of the Providence AYF 
chapter, who is stationed as an American 
serviceman in the Levant. 


Tarkey: 





Present Conditions 


Examination of recent newspapers pub- 
lished for Armenians in Istanbul, Turkey, 
shows that, if nothing else, the Armenian 
community of that city is experiencing a 
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period of rest from the succeeding turmoils 
and tumults which have beset it of late. 
Istanbul Armenian papers reflect what 
might be considered a surprising serenity 
among Istanbul Armenians. The newspaper 
contents are singularly free of polemics 
and criticisms, and it would seem that 
the internal affairs of the Armenians of the 
city be the Bosphrus are in fairly good 
shape. 

It is plain that this is the direct 
of the recent Armenian National Assembly 
meetings held recently in Istanbul. Speci- 
fically, it is the result of those elections 
which found only a mere handful of the 
supporters of the late locum tenens of the 
Istanbul patriarchate, the late Arch. As- 
lanian, being elected to the Assembly. 
Archbishop Aslanian’s policies threw the 
Armenian community of Istanbul into an 
uproar, which subsided only with the elec- 
tion of the present Patriarch, Archbishop 
Garegin. 

At the moment, the Istanbul community 
is working along lines that will help streng- 
then the Patriarchate, maintain the cultural 
traditions of the Armenians, bolster the 
Armenian schools and support the Arme- 
nian Sanatorium. There is also a project 
underway to construct an Armenian cul- 
tural Center in Istanbul. 

Another report out of Istanbul says that 
the Patriarch is showing special interest 
in the reestablishment of an Armenian 
Church in the interior city of Kharpert 
(Harpoot). It has been announced that 
the Right Reverend Papazian was recently 
sent to Kharpert on a mission connected 
with the refounding of an Armenian Church 
there. 
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GEVORG 
MARZPETOUNI 


A Historical Novel 


By MOURATZAN 


Translated from the Armenian 





THE STORY THUS FAR 


The time is the first quarter of the 10th century when Armenia is in conflict 
with the Arab invader. Ashot the Iron, the Armenian King, has alienated two of his 
most powerful princes, Prince Sevada, the father of Queen Sahakanoush, and Prince 
Tzlik Amram, the Governor of Outik. The cause of the rift is Princess Aspram, the 
wife of Tzlik Amram, an old flame of the King with whom he is hopelessly in love. 
To add to the King’s troubles, his princes have deserted him, seeking shelter in the 
security of their castles, while the country is open to the ravages of the invading Arab 
army. Prince Gevorg Marzpetouni, a veteran soldier and a devoted patriot, takes it 
upon himself to reconcile the princes with the King with a view to present a common 
front to the enemy and, thus, to save the country, but all his effors prove in vain. The 
King has retired to the monastery on a little island on Lake Sevan. At this time the 
King’s only two friends are the Queen and Prince Marzpetouni. In his desperation, 
Prince Marzpetouni decides to take the field against the Arab with only twenty of his 
valiant and loyal followers, and to this end he proceeds to Sevan to obtain the King’s 
benediction in his hazardous venture. 
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CHAPTER VII 
One Flower Brings the Spring 


It was the noon hour. The fishermen of 
Tzamagaberd (fort on the mainland) had 
cast their nets into the Lake Kelam when 
Gevorg Marzpetouni’s company of riders 
arrived at the place. The fishermen were 
doing their fishing around the shores with- 
out the use of fishing boats or rafts, be- 
cause the King who at the time was on the 
island, as a measure of precaution against 
surprise attack, had issued strict orders 
against their use. On the other hand, the 
fishermen were reluctant to launch their 
boats for fear of incurring the King’s dis- 
pleasure. Finally, the Prince asked to sign- 
al the island to launch some rafts to trans- 
port his riders. 

The fishermen built a huge bonfire by 
which signal the islanders immediately un- 
derstood what was wanted. Thereupon, 
two men in black descended from the is- 
land castle’s walls and launched one of the 
rafts into the water. Meanwhile the fisher- 
men regaled the Prince’s company with the 
delicious, freshly-caught fish from the lake 
for breakfast. 

The midday liturgy on the island was 
just over when the Prince and his riders 
arrived. The King was amazed seeing 
Prince Marzpetouni before him. “Have 
you come here to share the hermitage 
of your king?” he asked with a smile. 

“No, Lord King. This is the time to com- 
mit crimes and not to repent,” the Prince 
replied. 

“What is this? You mean to tell me there 
is a definite time for committing crimes?” 

“Yes, Lord King. One of the Ten Cem- 
mandments says “Thou shalt not kill,’ the 
time has come to violate that command- 
ment; we shall kill all the time.” 

“I trust you will not make me a sharer 
in your crimes.” 

“If the King would lead my troops I 
would feel twenty years younger.” 


“Your troops? Have you an army?” the 
King asked surprised. 

“Yes, your Majesty, I have.” 

“Where is this your army?” 

“Right here in Sevan.” 

“In Sevan?” The King could hardly be- 
lieve his ears. The Queen who was pre- 
sent at the conversation, interrupted: “I 
was watching from my watchtower when 
the raft approached the island. I only saw 
a small company with you, scarcely twenty. 
When did the rest of the army get in?” 

“My army consists of this twenty. I 
could not rally more,” the Prince replied. 

“Are you ill, Prince Marzpetouni?” the 
King asked, looking at him intently. 

“Perhaps you think I have gone mad,” 
the Prince smiled back serenely. 

“You are quite right,” the King rejoined 
seriously. “You say your army consists of 
twenty, and at the same time you want 
your King to lead such an army. Is this a 
joke or irony?” 

“Far be it from me, my Lord, that I 
should dare to be so impertinent,” the 
Prince was deeply moved. 

“What is this army then in whose name 
you speak?” 

“Just those twenty which I have men- 
tioned. They are my entire army.” 

The King and the Queen looked at each 
other in great amazement, as if wishing to 
ask each other if this man had not gone 
mad. 

“You have a right to call me a madman. 
In these days of crisis, when the mighty 
princes with thousands of their troops are 
locked up in their forts, it is madness, of 
course, to take the field against the enemy 
with twenty men. But I am doing it to 
confound those princes who speak in the 
name of the Armenians, who pride them- 
selves in their tribes, but when the father- 
land is in a crisis they don’t lift a finger 
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to help her. I am doing it to put the stigma 
of shame on their foreheads once and for- 
ever.” 

“You might be able to do that if you 
vanquished the enemy. But what can 
twenty men do against such a formidable 
enemy?” 

“Each of my twenty is good for one hun- 
dred Arabs. If we can’t give battle to arm- 
ies, at least we can whittle down their pow- 
er, we can always confuse their ranks.” 

“You can do very little for your father- 
land by such methods.” 

“Every noble enterprise has but a small 
beginning.” 

“Then you really hope that you will even- 
tually triumph?” 

“One of the two. Either I will come out 
victorious, or I shall perish with my small 
company. I cannot sit still in my castle 
and save my skin at a time when the King, 
having abandoned his throne, is a hermit 
in Sevan; when the Catholicos has lost his 
throne and has become a wanderer; when 
the people are perishing by the thousands 
at the hands of the enemy. If my brothers 
are dying, why should I keep on living? 
Only to mourn their loss? Such a behavior 
might do for womenfolk but never for a 


man like me whose arm still can wield a . 


sword.” 

The King was staring at the Prince who 
was speaking as the embodiment of pat- 
riotism. His heart was so‘stirred that he 
wanted to embrace and kiss that brave. He 
wanted to say to him: “How happy you 
are, Prince Gevorg, to be able to fight 
for the fatherland as a common soldier 
while I am deprived of even that much 
consolation.” 

But the King suppressed his emotion. 
“Why then did you come to Sevan?” he 
asked simply. 

“IT came to obtain my King’s command 
and blessing before I started on my cam- 
paign.” 


“My brave and loyal Prince! You are so 
modest that you would not even enjoy 
the glory which is your due without your 
King’s approval. You have proved your- 
self a worthy companion-in-arms of mine, 
but I, alas, am your unworthy King.” 

“Don't say it, my Lord King. Fate might 
chain the lion in a cage, but it can never 
shackle his heart and strength.” 

“My brave noble Prince, you don’t real- 
ise that they have forged the cage.” 

The King wanted to say more. He wanted 
to say his cage had been forged by such 
hands which if the Prince shattered, he 
would grieve his King eternally. But he 
never finished the sentence and abruptly 
stood up. 


“Where are your braves? Let us go 
meet them. It is I who should go to their 
feet. Those heroes are worthy of the honor.” 
Saying it, the King led the way while the 
Prince followed him. The King’s gate- 
keeper took a short cut and hastened to 
advise the Prince’s company of the King’s 
coming. 

At the command of Sepouh Vahram the 
company came out of their cells and, in 
full armor, stood at attention on the flat 
plain of the arborescent island. The King, 
accompanied by the Prince, was coming 
from the hillside. When they reached the 
Church of St. Astvatsatsin and headed for 
the plain, the soldiers of the Covenant 
shouted in unison: “Long live the King.” 

The soldiers’ salute moved the King 
deeply. It was such a long time since he 
had heard such an ovation that he had al- 
most forgotten that he was the King of 
the Amenians, the chief of the princes of Ar- 
menia. And to think that there still were 
loyal men in the land whom he could com- 
mand. His life of hermitage on the island, 
his association with the monks, his constant — 
presence at their services, the quiet peace- 
ful life of the island, together with his in- 
supportable grief, had obliterated all me- 
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mories and had killed all vitality in him. It 
seemed to him all the world was asleep like 
Sevan, that there was no life anywhere, and 
that death had spread its wings over all 
Armenia. 

But the shout of the soldiers of the 
Covenant seemed to arouse him from his 
stupor for a moment, a delicious and life- 
giving tremor shook his body, and his heart 
and soul were filled with an ecstatic feel- 
ing, reminiscent of his royal breeding. 

The King had some hundred guards on 
the island, all select and inured to arms, 
all valiant and fearless, but these too, hav- 
ing been accustomed to a life of worship 
like their King, had cast aside their armor 
and had lost a considerable amount of their 
mnilitary ardor. The King had watched them 
each day seated in their cells, or wandering 
in the island with their fishing nets in their 
hands, and he had become reconciled with 
their new life. But when he saw the Prince’s 
volunteers, so resolute and determined to 
face all obstacles, he was infected by their 
spirit and accelerating his steps he joined 
the soldiers. 

“God bless you, my braves!” And the 
company responded in unison: 

“Long live the King.” 

Sepouh Vahram stepped forward, and 
removing his helmet, bowed low to the 
King. The latter extended his right hand 
and greeted him warmly. Then followed 
Mushegh, the Commander of the fort, 
whom likewise the King received with plea- 
sant words. Thus, the King had a kind 
word to each soldier. After the interview, 
the King offered the Prince the services of 
half of his guard on the island but the 
Prince declined the offer, reluctant to 
weaken the King’s guard. 

“In case of a peril we can escape,” the 
Prince said. “But the King has no place 
to escape from this island. We cannot af- 
ford to take away even a single soldier 
from this place.” 
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The King praised the Prince’s precau- 
tion, then turning to him and to Sepouh 
Vahram, he added: “My princes have de- 
serted me, they have left me alone and 
shame-faced. This is the reason why I came 
to Sevan voluntarily. If you succeed in your 
venture and efface the stain on our banner 
which the perfidy of our princes has plant- 
ed there, then I will come out of my seclu- 
sion and will crown your effort with suc- 
cess. From this day I deliver my banner to 
your company. Let it serve as an inspira- 
tion to your braves and as a constant re- 
minder that their King is a prisoner in 
Sevan.” 

Saying it, the King commanded his 
guards to produce the royal banner. There 
was a profound silence in the company. 
The soldiers of the Covenant eagerly 
awaited the return of the guards. When 
the banner finally appeared, they all re- 
moved their helmets and shouted in uni- 
son: “Long live the King!” 

The King took the banner, and handing 
it to Marzpetouni, said: 

“With this banner I authorize you to 
move and act freely everywhere in my 
name. This flag will serve you in my stead, 
as your leader and companion-in-arms.” 

The same day the soldiers of the Coven- 
ant were entertained by the King and the 
Queen. The next day the company depart- 
ed with the blessing of both the King and 
the Queen. 

Having arrived at Tzamagaberd, the 
soldiers of the company mounted their 
horses and headed for the Plain of Ararat. 
Their aim was to meet Beshir’s marauders 
who, divided into companies, were ravag- 
ing and looting the defenseless villages 
and towns. The capture of Burakan and its 
tuthless massacre had sharpened the appe- 
tite of the barbarians who advanced free- 
ly, without fear of the Armenian princes, 
because they were sure the princes would 
not emerge from their castles to defend the 
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life and the property of the peasants. 

And now, Prince Marzpetouni wanted 
to meet these very marauders, hoping that, 
by isolating them, he could destroy them 
by companies. His mounted company 
scarcely had crossed the River Hrazdan 
when they came across a multitude of re- 
fugees who had vacated the fort of Kel 
because they had heard that Beshir, the 
Arab Commander, was about to attack 
it. It was with great difficulty that the 
Prince succeeded in persuading the re- 
fugees to return to the fort, promising them 
that he would personally take charge of 
their defense. 

Determined to stick around the Fort of 
Kel, the Prince and the Sepouh headed 
their company toward Ourdzatzor and 
finally ascended a mountain acclivity cover- 
ed with a thick forest. Here they found 
a good hiding place shaded by trees and 
camped for the night. Some of the soldiers 
who had come out of the tickets in search 
of food and water, espied on the opposing 
slopes a large number of tents. This was 
the Arab camp. The scouts immediately 
returned and reported their discovery. 

“Their objective must be the capture 
of Kel,” the Sepouh surmised. 

“No doubt about it,” replied Marzpetou- 
ni. 

“What do you propose to do now?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“I know. We will stop it, but. . .” 

“Exactly. Now let us enjoy our repast and 
start to work,” the Prince said with an air 
of satisfaction as he sat down on the grass. 
It was a simple tabie and a simple repast. 
They all sat around the table without any 
distinction of rank. There was no longer 
any prince or servant among them. Were 
they not all brothers, the soldiers of the 
same banner and the same cross? Their 
food consisted of some fish from Lake 
Sevan, a few chunks of boiled meat and 
some of the choice cheese of Gegharkounis. 


During the meal no one spoke, not because 
they were intent on satisfying their hunger 
but because they all were thinking of the 
task on hand, — a most daring and risky 
venture. 

After the repast Prince Gevorg rose to 
his feet and addressed his soldiers: “My 
braves, God has delivered the enemy into 
our hands and we shall make the most 
of our opportunity. In the morning, be- 
fore dawn, we shall attack the enemy. That 
is settled. You may lie down now and rest. 
You shall need your energy for tomorrow. 
Sepouh Vahram and I will scout the enemy 
positions, then we will ascend the fort of 
Kel to enlist the aid of the inmates. _ 

The plain where the enemy army was 
encamped was surrounded by three slopes: 
the heights of Kel on the north, the slope 
where the soldiers of the Covenant were 
encamped to the west, the towering hills 
to the east, while the south opened to the 
Plain of Vedi where the river of the same 
name meandered. 

“If we attack from this side,” the Prince 
said pointing to the north, “we can force 
the enemy to flee to the south. All we have 
to do is to surprise him. Therefore, we 
must do everything to confuse and con- 
found the enemy, to prevent him from 
reforming his broken ranks, and to pre- 
vent him from a frontal attack, because 
even his slightest resistance may frustrate 
our task.” 

“The main thing is to get hold of some 
torches. Once we set fire to a few tents 
they will be panicky,” the Sepouh suggest- 
ed. “But that is the peasants’ job. The 
soldiers must be restricted to the attack.” 

After completing the scouting, the Prince 
and the Sepouh returned to the soldiers 
who by this time were deep asleep. 

The plan of battle was as follows. The 
Prince was to rally the men of Kel while 
the Sepouh was to try to enlist the men of 
Vedi, a little town to the south, and if he 
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failed here he would try the same with the 
men of Germanis. These recruits were not 
intended as fighting soldiers but rather a 
noise-making mob to terrorize the enemy 
in the night. Near the stream of Djigh the 
two separated. 


Having arrived at the Castle of Kel, the 
prince picked up a heavy rock and pound- 
ed on the iron gate. “Open the gate, this 
is no time to sleep, you fools! The enemy 
is at your gates.” As the gate-keeper open- 
ed the gate, the Prince commanded him to 
sound the bugle and rouse the people of 
the castle. In half an hour the entire popu- 
lace of the castle was in the courtyard, with 
the exception of the women and the child- 
ren. Many of them were even armed with 
swords and javelins. These were joined by 
the guards of the castle. The Prince ordered 
them to light some torches so they could 
see each other. Then, rising on the crest 
of a rock he addressed the crowd: 


» “Today I returned here a large company 
of fugitives. They must have told you that 
we have come here at the King’s command 
whose army is encamped in the plain of 
Vedi. Thinking the enemy was not so close, 
we separated from the main force (the 
Prince deliberately lied in order to brace 
up their courage), but since the enemy 
will attack you tomorrow, I decided to con- 
found his camp this very night with my 
company. I intend to take the enemy by 
surprise and you all are going to help me 
in this operation, being sure that victory 
shall be ours. I ask neither fighters nor 
arms of you. All I ask is that you follow me, 
stand on the hills which surround the plain 
of Vedi and join your shouts to those of 
my soldiers when I order the attack. If 
there are a few braves among you who want 
to merit the King’s and the Queen’s grati- 
tude, they may take the risk of setting 
fire to the enemy tents. Once the enemy 
hears our shouts and sees the fires he will 
flee in panic. That will be the signal for 
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the attack. My soldiers will do the massacr- 
ing while you shall have the loot.” 


The Prince’s words impressed the people. 
Immediately they organized themselves 
into companies, those who were without 
fighting arms procured their weapons, 
many of the guards rustled up a supply of 
torches, and some of them assembled clay 
utensils and bagpipes filled with inflam- 
mable pitch. Some of the men armed them- 
selves with spades and pickaxes, and thus 
equipped, silently they came out of the fort 
and followed the hoofbeats of the Prince’s 
steed. 


The first condition was to proceed with- 
out noise, something which the party ob- 
served with utmost caution. As to the 
Prince, he took his time, thinking he sure- 
ly would make the rendezvous before the 
Sepouh’s arrival. But when he arrived, he 
saw that the Sebouh already was there, 
together with a great force of auxiliaries 
which he had assembled from Vedi and 
Germanis. 

They immediately started to make their 
dispositions for the coming battle. The 
crowd was divided into three companies, 
each assigned to a slope overlooking the 
valley. The torch-bearing guards furtively 
worked their way toward the tents. Marz- 
petouni was to give the signal for the attack 
while the Sepouh was to set the first fire. 
This would be followed by a great tumul- 
tuous shout, joined in by the three compan- 
ies. The slaughter would be started by the 
soldiers of the Covenant, always giving the 
enemy an avenue of escape. 


It was late in the night, the morning 
star already had risen, and the dusk of the 
east was fast giving way to the light. The 
Arab camp was deep asleep, the fires had 
been extinguished long since and all mo- 
tion had come to a standstill. One could 
not hear even the footfall of the guards. 
Apparently they had no fear of the Arme- 
nians, and indeed, who could have dared 
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disturb the peace of a thousand men? Even 
the guards of Beshir’s tent were snoring 
sweetly, no doubt dreaming of the loot 
of tomorrow. 

Suddenly, the vast valley resounded with 
the echo of Marzpetouni’s voice: “For- 
ward, my braves! God is our helper!” 

“Long live the King!” shouted the soldi- 
ers of the Covenant as they launched the 
attack. 

On the hill and the surrounding slopes 
the crowd took up the shout, the echo of 
which filled the valley. The torches started 
the conflagration of the tents. The terror- 
stricken Arabs flew out of their tents in 
utter confusion and panic while the soldi- 
ers of the Covenant started the slaughter. 
Presently, the light of the burning tents 
illuminated the surrounding hills, bringing 
into sharp relief the auxiliary crowd who, 
with their shouts and gesticulations, looked 
like a huge army descending from the 
heights. Thinking they were surrounded on 
all sides, the Arabs began to rush pell mell 
into the plain of Vedi, jostling, trampling 
on one another, every man for himself. The 
horsemen fled on their horses; the footmen 
on their feet; and although all of them had 
bared their swords, none of them weilded 
it, nor struck a blow, but protecting their 
heads with their shields, they all were 
scurrying around for a getaway. 

The Beshir flew out of his tent in a rage 
of fury, mounted his horse, shouted orders 
and was trying to reform his broken ranks 
but no one would listen to him. In the con- 
fusion of the fire and the darkness no one 
could distinguish the Arab from the Arme- 
nian. It seemed to Beshir that his army 
was being constricted in the coils of a 
huge power. He nearly lost his life in the 
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ensuring struggle but finally managed to 
seize one of his guard’s horse and thus 
made his escape. 

After the Beshir’s flight his army was 
completely demoralized and all resistance 
ceased. Each man was intent now on sav- 
ing his life. Seeing the panic, the mob on 
the hills raised a huge cry and started to 
give chase to the fleeing enemy. Those who 
had escaped the sword of the soldiers fell 
victim of their spades and axes. 

It was an uncontested and complete vic- 
tory for the Armenians. Toward morning 
the pursuers returned to the camp and were 
surprised to see that the whole plain was 
covered with corpses. They could hardly 
believe the extent of the slaughter. 

The Prince’s first task was to reassemble 
his soldiers in order to check his losses in 
this unequal fight. He counted them one by 
one and was grieved to see that three were 
missing. Nevertheless, the victory was so 
great and conclusive that the loss of the 
three braves caused no serious grief. The 
dead heroes were given a fitting burial, 
after which the Prince ordered the crowd 
to gather the loot. 


While the mob was busy gathering the 
loot, the Prince turned to the Sepouh. “Do 
you remember, Vahram, what you told me 
at the Castle of Garni?” 

“What did I say?” the Sepouh asked. 

“You said that one flower will not bring 
the spring.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Now tell me, did we bring the spring 
with one flower or not?” 

“Blessed is God, the spring has come,” 
the Sepouh replied with a twinkle in his 
eye. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Battle on the Water 


After his victory Prince Marzpetouni set 
to work to consolidate his position. He was 


certain that Beshir would not rest until 
he had avenged his humiliating defeat, 
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therefore, without losing time, he started 
to make preparations not only against fu- 
ture attacks, but himself to take the offen- 
sive. After dividing his loot equally be- 
tween his soldiers and the people, he with- 
drew to the Castle of Kel in order to or- 
ganize his forces. 

The adage of nothing succeeds like 
success rallied many new recruits to the 
Prince’s banners. All the guards of the 
Castle of Kel, the peasants of Vedi and 
Germanis who could bear arms, the fugi- 
tives of Ourdzatsor came to Kel in com- 
panies and enlisted under his banner. Ad- 
ditional aid came from the defenders of the 
Castle of Garni. Thus, altogether, the 
Prince had about five hundred trained 
and well-equipped troops who could take 
the field. 


But the Beshir had no intention of meet- 
ing the Prince in open battle. He was so 
infuriated by his shameful defeat that meet- 
ing and dispersing Marzpetouni’s “bandits” 
could no longer satisfy his insulted vanity. 
He had decided to direct his attack against 
the Island of Sevan, to capture the fort 
and its defenders, including the King. Only 
such a feat could wipe off the stigma of 
his defeat. 

At this time, Nusr the Emir had marched 
to Azerbaijan to quell an insurrection of 
the Capavonians. He had appointed Beshir 
as his lieutenant governor in Dowin, a 
circumstance which infuriated him all the 
more as he recalled his humiliating discom- 
fiture at the hands of the Prince. Accord- 
ingly, he recalled all the Arab troops, the 
garrisons of the forts, and even those Arab 
marauders who were harassing the villagers 
to Dowin where he assembled such an 
army whose very sight would terrify the 
Armenian King. When his preparations 
were completed, he emerged by night from 
Dowin and headed for Sevan. And since he 
was still afraid of a surprise attack by the 
Prince, he avoided the mountains of Kel, 
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and taking the route of Mazaz he entered 
the Kotayk. 

Meanwhile, Prince Marzpetouni was 
waiting for the Beshir’s return. Three days 
later, the Arab army reached the shores of 
Lake Sevan and pitched camp. But the 
Beshir was not familiar with this terrain 
and when saw himself surrounded by water 
on all sides he was at a loss what next to 


do. 

The Beshir’s counsellors made various 
suggestions about landing on the island. 
Some suggested the construction of a flot- 
ilia of rafts, others thought they might 
construct a bridge by filling the space 
between the shore and the island with rub- 
ble and dirt, while a veteran warrior ad- 
vised draining the water into the River 
Hrazdan. Finally, the latter advice was 
adopted, but to play safe, the Beshir com- 
manded the construction of a large number 
of rafts in case the project of draining the 
water failed. 

Meanwhile, on the island, some of the 
monastery fathers had noticed the Arab en- 
campment on the shore. This news caused 
consternation among the people of the 
island who could not figure out who the 
invading army might be. As far as they 
knew, the Beshir had been defeated by the 
Prince. But the King quieted their fears. 
“It is the Beshir,” he said confidently. “He 
has come to revenge his defeat by attack- 
ing us.” 

“What are we going to do now?” the 
Queen asked in dismay. 

“Nothing,” replied the King calmly. “If 
the Arabs try to come close to the island 
we will slaughter them and we will sink 
their rafts.” 

“But with what?” the Queen asked fear- 
fully. “All told we have one hundred troops 
on the island.” 

“We also have one hundred monks,” the 
King rejoined. “He who eats the nation’s 
bread must also fight for the nation.” 
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“We are willing to fight, we are not 
running away from the battle, but we have 
no weapons,” the Abbot volunteered. 

“You have many weapons,” the King 
replied. “Thank God, this island is pro- 
tected on all sides by high cliffs. Second, 
one needs no sword nor javelin to fight 
against rafts. Tell your monks to build up 
a huge pile of rocks on the shore. I guess 
our holy fathers are capable of throwing 
rocks. When my soldiers are busy with the 
arrows and hooking the rafts, you can do 
the rest. 

During this consultation a messenger 
came to announce that an enemy boat was 
making for the island. The King ordered 
his men to let the boat come in, meanwhile 
he assembled the garrison and the inmates 
of the monastery and arrayed them on the 
walls and the entrance of the island, to give 
the Arab messengers the illusion that the 
island was bristling with soldiers. 

The boat was being rowed by an Arme- 
nian from the mainland. Inside were seated 
two Arab princes and a few guards. When 
they landed they announced that they 
bore a message from the Beshir to the 
Armenian King. At the King’s command 
the messengers were led to his outer man- 
sion, because he did not want the strangers 
to see the inside of the island. 

“What is your message?” the King asked 
with a faint smile. 

The messengers bowed low and replied: 

“Commander Beshir extends his felicita- 
tions to the Armenian King and wishes to 
tell him that he comes at the command, and 
with the flag of the Supreme Amira, to 
take possession of the island and to take 
the Armenian King a prisoner. But, inas- 
much as Beshir at heart is a friend of the 
King, he proposes that the King come to 
his tent where the two can sign a treaty 
of peace and friendship, while the island 
must be surrendered without a fight, as an 
estate of the Amira. In the contrary event, 
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the messengers added, the Commander will 
not spare either your person or the inha- 
bitants of the island.” 

The King, although deeply wounded by 
this insult, controlled his emotion and re- 
plied calmly: 

“The land of the Armenians is the pro- 
perty of the Amira. No one can deny this 
fact. Therefore, there is no need of fight- 
ing in order to enter the island. Its gates are 
open to you. As to what pertains to my 
person, you may tell Commander Beshir 
that I am deeply touched by his solicitude. 
Tell him I will meet him in his tent tomor- 
row morning. I make this delay of one day 
so that I may be able to meet the Com- 
mander with due dignity and honor.” 

Deeply impressed by the King’s extreme- 
ly humble and polite answer, since they 
did not penetrate his real intention, the 
messengers returned to the boat and head- 
ed for their camp. 

When the Beshir heard the King’s answer 
he was very pleased, thinking the King 
was very impressed by the magnitude of 
his army and purposely postponed the 
meeting in order to bring him a fitting 
gift. But the King lost no time. Immediately 
after the departure of the Arab emissaries, 
he turned to those around him and told 
them to make ready to attack the enemy 
on the morrow. Having ascertained from 
the superintendent of supplies that the is- 
land had twenty rafts, besides the boats 
for common use, he ordered them all to be 
taken out of storage and made ready to 
launch early in the morning. 

Apparently the King’s plan was a fool- 
hardy venture. His forces were too meager 
to venture an encounter with the Beshir’s 
formidable army, and the risk of giving 
battle from floating rafts to an army which 
was entrenched on solid land was a risky 
procedure, nevertheless the King was de- 
termined in his intention for two reasons. 
First, he had been deeply insulted by the 
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Beshir’s brazen demand for surrender. 
Secondly, psychologically he was too de- 
pressed by the consciousness of his guilt, 
his failure to live up to the dignity and 
the honor of his rank as King. He wanted to 
atone for his failure by rendering his people 
and his land one last service, hoping that, 
in the encounter, he might lose his life. At 
this moment he was so hopelessly caught in 
the conflict between his better nature and 
the sordid manner in which he had con- 
ducted his life, that he was eager to meet 
death as the only solution of his insup- 
portable burden. He revealed all this in an 
intimate conversation with his Queen who 
in vain pleaded with him not to despair. 

The next morning, early at dawn, the 
rafts were ready on the water and the 
soldiers were having practice with the bow 
and the arrow in the presence of their 
King. Of the entire garrison of one hundred, 
the King selected seventy, all bodily strong, 
fearless, and excellent marksmen. These 
he settled on ten rafts, assigning to each 
raft seven warriors. The rafts were to be 
rowed by the monks who were very adept 
at the art. 

Next, the King selected for himself a light 
boat which, in addition to the rowers, 
would carry his select guards. As to the re- 
mainder of his troops and the monks, he 
ordered them to wait for his signal, all arm- 
ed with lances and ready on their rafts, to 
advance on the enemy. This was to be a 
mere demonstration, to make the enemy 
think that new aid was coming from the 
island. 


When the sun, rising from behind the 
Aydzemnasar, was a league high, the 
King’s light boat slowly advanced toward 
the enemy camp. The King’s boat, decorat- 
ed with his banners, was leading the small 
fleet of rafts which followed it in rows 
of two's. The soldiers, although in full 
armour, had hidden their lances and their 
shields in order to make the enemy think 
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that they were disarmed. The small flotilla 
had scarcely advanced a score of yards 
when Beshir’s regiments rushed to the 
shore in order to watch the coming of the 
King’s entourage. Many of them were un- 
armed, and some even were barefooted and 
half-clad. None of them expected an at- 
tack. 

The Beshir himself who at the time was 
in his stately pavilion, when he heard about 
the coming of Ashot the Iron, commanded 
his guards in their resplendent armour to 
surround the pavilion. By this display of 
might he wanted to impress the Armenian 
King. Then he put on his commander’s 
uniform, decorated with costly jewels, and 
having hung from his side his jeweled Da- 
mascus sword, he sat upon the sofa waiting 
for his guest. He had decided to give a 
royal reception to the Armenian King for 
a few hours until he delivered his gifts, 
after which he would have him chained, 
and after capturing Sevan, would take the 
prisoner King to Dowin. He was going to 
show the King, and his Prince who had 
humiliated him, what it means to cross 
swords with a commander of his rank. 

He was in the midst of these meditations 
when the King’s flotilia approached the 
shore. At this the Arab troops crowded all 
the closer to watch the rafts and the 
armored soldiers in them as if they were 
a delightful show for their amusement. 

Suddenly, the King snatched the silver 
bow from his armsbearer and shouted: 

“Now, my braves, shower your arrows.” 

In a flash the soldiers seized their 
shields, and stretching their bows, hurled 
their missiles, volley after volley. 

Pandemonium broke loose on the shore. 
Taken by surprise, and shocked, the Arabs 
started to scurry to their tents, jostling and 
trampling one another, but the Armenian 
bowmen followed their escape and felled 
them with their arrows on the sandy bank, 
the cliffs, and in front of their tents. Not 
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a single arrow missed its mark, not a dis- 
charge without a victim. 

Beshir was still immersed in his beauti- 
ful dreams when he heard the terrible 
outcry in his army. He instantly flew to 
the entrance of the pavilion and in a glance 
saw the entire confusion. “To arms!” he 
shouted in a voice ringing with rage, and 
drawing his sword, he rushed forward. But 
the flight of his terrified troops pushed him 
back into his guards. Nevertheless, the 
Commander did not lose his presence of 
mind. He mounted a powerful horse, and 
raising his sword shouted: “Arab braves! 
Don’t be panicky. Follow me. Forward 
swordsmen, forward lancers! The enemy 
is small in numbers. At them! Slaughter 
them!” 

But few followed the Commander. His 
guards kept shouting: “They are on the 
water, Sire. How can we use our swords 
and lances?” 

“Forward, my bowmen. Show these infi- 
dels the might of your arms. Sink the 
scoundrels!” 


At this, the bowmen rallied around him, 
formed a solid phalanx, and started to 
advance to the shore. They started to hurl 
their arrows but nature came to the aid 
of the Armenians. Blinded by the sun’s 
rays which shone directly into their eyes, 
the Arab bowmen mostly missed their 
mark, whereas the Armenians’ missiles 
wrought havoc among the enemy. The sea- 
shore was gradually being covered with the 
corpses, and yet the Beshir fought furious- 
ly, always hoping to break up the force 
of the attack. But the Armenian flotilla 
continued to advance grimly, to the amaze- 
ment of the Arabs. 

Suddenly a red flag was hoisted in the 
King’s boat which began to flutter in the 
air. This was the signal to the force on the 
island. Instantly there was a rush of new 
rafts being launched into the water, ad- 
vancing on the enemy. The Arabs could 
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plainly see the huge multitude in the rafts, 
armed with long lances, bronze shields and 
various kinds of armor. 


At sight of the new reinforcements the 
Arabs were dismayed and many of them 
decided to retreat or seek safety in flight. 
They thought the new reinforcements were 
even more formidable than the actual at- 
tackers. In vain the Beshir implored, swore, 
threatened, fumed and foamed at the 
mouth. The tide of the frightened mob 
swept him off his feet and carried him 
away, making his troops think he was tak- 
ing flight. From then on it was general 
panic. The retreat was complete. 


The flight of the enemy gave the attack- 
ing Armenians renewed courage. Soon their 
rafts had reached the shore and the King’s 
soldiers were chasing the enemy on land. 
Before long, they were joined by the sceond 
flotilla. The King’s stratagem had indeed 
succeeded. Hearatened by the sudden turn 
of events, the villagers of Dzamakaberd, 
Varser, Gomatzor and Gradzin rallied to 
the King’s banners and greatly enlarged 
his army. They put to the sword the greater 
part of the enemy’s scattered companies 
while the remainder fled to the shelter of 
the mountains and the valleys. 


Returning to the camp, the King ordered 
his braves to gather the booty which was 
rich indeed. Having gathered the weapons 
of the fallen, the booty in the tents and the 
Beshir’s rich pavilion, the victorious army 
returned to the island. With the exception 
of a few wounded, the Armenians had no 
casualties in this encounter. The victory 
was duly celebrated in a special thanks- 
giving service at the church, and later with 
general dancing and merry-making. 


But the King was sad and pale, and with- 
out joining in the festival, he retired to his 
quarters. Perplexed at the King’s behavior, 
the Queen hastened to him to find out the 
reason. 
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“I am wounded,” the King said in a low 
voice. 

“Wounded?” the Queen exclaimed. “Why 
didn’t you tell us? Where is the surgeon? 
Call him in at once.” 

“Leave him alone. I don’t want to inter- 
tupt the soldiers’ enjoyment. We can take 
care of this wound later,” the King said. 

“But you are pale. Your wound must be 
deep.” 

“I am sad that I returned alive.” 

“My God! Are you still brooding over the 
same thing?” 


“I am sorry that my wound is not mortal.” 

“Spare me, I beg of you,” the Queen 
pleaded. 

“The enemy was retreating when an 
arrow pierced my side. I was so happy, 
thinking the victory would be crowned 
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with my death, and for this reason I pulled 
off the arrow, hoping I would pass out. 
But, alas, the Arab arrow was not strong 
enough to kill Ashot the Iron.” 

“O how cruel, how heartless you are,” 
the Queen murmured, and no longer able 


to control herself, she rushed out and or- [ 
dered the door-keeper to call a surgeon 


at once. 


The latter examined the wound and f 
carefully administered some first aid. | 
“Thank God, the wound is not mortal,” he | 
told the Queen reassuringly. But when she | 
was gone, he confided to the King. “The } 


arrow, Lord King, was dipped in poison. 
The inflamation may cause serious com- 
plications.” 


The King’s face was lit with a smile of 


profound satisfaction to the amazement 
of the surgeon. 


CHAPTER IX 
From the Water into the Fire 


Prince Marzpetouni was so deeply im- 
mersed in his new preparations that many 
days passed without any information from 
Dowin as to what was taking place there. 
‘He was sure that Beshir, after his humiliat- 
ing discomfiture at the Plain of Vedi, was 
firmly entrenched in Dowin, and that his 
temporary inaction could be explained 
only by the theory that he was secretly 
getting ready to renew his attack. 

For this reason the Prince had contented 
himself with stationing his sentries around 
the Castle of Kel, but great was his surprise 
when news came that the Beshir had 
reached the Lake with a large army and 
had laid siege to Sevan. He was about to 
prepare to march on Sevan when another 
messenger brought the news of the King’s 
victory over the Beshir’s army. The people 
and the Prince’s soldiers celebrated this vic- 
tory all day. Yet, at this very moment, the 
Beshir had rallied his scattered troops and 


was planning to attack the very fort of Kel 
which had been the original cause of his 
defeat. He knew that Prince Marzpetouni 
was in Ourdzatzor but never thought that 
he might have returned to Kel. He reason- 
ed that the Prince would not dare to meet 
him in the open field but would try to 
ambush him in the passes. With extreme 
caution he crossed the Kotayk and camped 
his army on the bank of Azat, in front of 
the town of Yeranos. 

From here he sent a messenger to Kel 
demanding the keys of the fort. He was 
sure that the peasants would not dare op- 
pose him for fear of a massacre. But great 
was his surprise when the messenger re- 
turned. “The keys to our fort are very 
heavy,” the peasants had said to the mes- 
senger. “You cannot carry them alone. Tell 
the Beshir to come and get them himself.” 

“You mean to tell me they mocked my 
command?” the Beshir was furious. 
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“Yes, my Lord. They even swore at you.” 

“By heaven! I will slaughter the dogs. 
But tell me, how much of a fighting force 
do they have?” 

“I do not know, my Lord. They would 
not let me enter the fort. They talked with 
me from the parapets.” 

Fearing to attack an invisible force, 
Beshir’s captains advised him to retire to 
Dowin and give the troops a little rest. 
After the rest they could return to the at- 
tack with renewed vigor. By that time, the 
captains argued, they could verify the exact 
force of the defenders of the fort. But the 
Beshir opposed the idea. He could not re- 
turn to Dowin after two defeats. “I will 
return to Dowin only when I am victori- 
ous,” he insisted firmly. His captains final- 
ly were forced to yield to his command. 

It was a sunless morning of May and the 
sky was overcast with clouds. The Beshir 
was really happy that nature had inter- 
vened in his behalf because the cool weath- 
er was advantageous for the fighting sol- 
diers. Accordingly, he issued the order to 
advance on Kel immediately. 

According to a previous agreement with 
Prince Marzpetouni, the village-master of 
Yeranos had warned the defenders of the 
fort one hour before the approach of the 
Arab army. But because the Armenians 
were highly elated after two victories, the 
Prince decided to take the initiative and 
meet the enemy while he was ascending the 
heights. Thus, having set the trap, the Ar- 
menians waited for the signal of their sen- 
tries. Every soldier was resolved now to 
distinguish himself with some exploit. Gone 
was the former terror of the enemy. The 
powerful voice of Marzpetouini inspired 
the soldiers with renewed courage and 
faith in his invincibility. 

Having crossed the stream of Dowin, 
when Beshir started to ascend the slopes 
of Kel he saw that the crest of the moun- 
tain was covered with a thick cloak of fog, 
completely covering the fort from view. 


This mystery struck him with apprehen- 
sion but he said nothing about it to those 
around him. He spurred his horse onward 
with a show of utter disregard for danger. 
His troops had advanced as far as half- 
way up the mountain height and were about 
to enter the fog when one of his captains 
again reminded him of lurking danger; 
however Beshir urged his troops to push 
on. 
The Beshir scarcely had ended his words 
of encouragement when, suddenly, ‘the 
silence was broken by a deafening shout. 
Like a cloudburst, the Armenians broke 
loose from their ambush and fell upon the 
enemy with all their pent-up ferocity. The 
attack was so unexpected that the enemy 
lost its head and was about to make an 
about face, but the Beshir’s and his cap- 
tains’ shouts stopped the stampede. With- 
out locating the attackers, or gaging their 
numbers, the Arabs hastily solidified their 
ranks on the slopes and began to defend 
themselves; nevertheless resistance seemed 
to be hopeless. They fought valiantly as 
long as their general was with them, but 
the minute Beshir rushed to another side 
of the battle, they lost courage and started 
to retreat step by step. But the fury and the 
impact of the Armenian attack was so 
strong and the blows were so many that 
in the course of one hour the mountain 
slope was covered with the bodies of the 
dead and wounded. Many of the Arabs, to- 
gether with their horses or donkeys, rolled 
over into the depths below. 

Marzpetouni’s captains, Sepouh Vahram, 
the young Prince Kor, and old Mushegh 
fought from their respective positions. Their 
companies, like a thunderclap in a forest, 
struck destruction on every side, working 
havoc among the enemy and steadily push- 
ing him downward. Only the Beshir’s 
mounted company valiantly pushed up- 
wards defying the swords and the lances 
of the Armenians, trying to trample them 
underfoot. 
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Seeing the Beshir’s desperate but suici- 
dal effort from a distance, Prince Gevorg 
was suddenly seized with uncontrollable 
fury and made straight for the general. 
“Where do you think you are going, you 
dog!” he shouted as he levelled his lance 
against Beshir’s breast. The lance failed to 
pierce the steely breastplate but dismount- 
ed the rider. Beshir’s steed rolled down 
the slope but he himself sprang to his 
feet like a tiger. Instantly, Beshir’s guards 
surrounded the Prince and would surely 
have killed him. But just then Prince Kor 
rushed to the aid of his father together with 
his company. In the ensuing clash javelins 
were shattered against shields and swords 
against breastplates. Beshir's company 
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could not stand the shock and started to re- 
treat, looking the while for their general. 
But Beshir was nowhere. Seeing the defeat 
of his army he had run for his life, heading 
straight for Dowin. 

Seeing the flight of the commander, the 
remainder of the Arabs retreated to the 
base of the mountain and from there to 
the plain of Dowin. But the Prince gave 
no chase to the fugitives, fearing rein- 
forcements might come from Dowin which 
was not far away. He gathered his braves, 
counted his casualties which were not more 
than a few scores, and with shouts of vic- 
tory the troops returned to the fort of 
Kel. 

(To be continued) 
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